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Complete in Twelve Handy Volumes. Size of Page, 5 x 7 
mches; Printed on Fine White Paper and Hard- 
somely Bound in Half Russia. 
www 


A Gallery of 5O Exquisite Phetogravure Illustrations Con:- 
plete the Perfection of Artistic Excellence. 


The works are complete, including his Soncs and Sonnets, and all his 
plays in full, unabridged. A full and excellent life of the Great poet, by Henry Glassford 
Bell, prefaces the first volume. 

The plan of Doctor Johnson’s recommendation is carried out in this edition, 
the best text (Johnson and Steevens, revised by Wright,) is given without distraction of 
notes or commentaries, so that the reader is not disturbed by cross references. We 
quote Doctor Johnson’s recommendation. 

“They who wish to become fully acquainted with the powers of Shake- 
speare, and who desire to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, should read 
every play from the first scene to the last, with utter neglect of all commentators.’ 

Those who wish critical, explanatory or historical information, will find it 
in the copious glossary of “obsolete or obscure phrases,” and in the compendium and 
historical commentaries in the 12th volume. 

A full commentary and introductory history and a summary of each play, 
written in plain prose, is given in volume XII., and an alphabetical list of the 1039 char- 
acters in Shakespeare’s dramas and where they occur. This is the first time this has 
been done for Shakespeare’s works; added to this, is a Concordance of the best passages 
from Shakespeare, and a catchword Index to the same, making this the most compleie 
edition of Shakespeare in the world. 


Bound in 12 Volumes, Half'Rusesia, Gilt Top, $36. 
This Tells the Story. 

The above is the publisher’s announcement with reference to this hand- 
some set of Shakespeare’s works. 

Would you like this set of twelve volumes, together with one year’s sub- 
scription to the New ENGLAND Macaziné, all for $10, thus making the books stand 
you net $7, and delivered in your home? ; 

If so, write us at once, as the number of sets secured for this purpose 


is limited. Address Subscription Dept., 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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The Massachusetts Bench and Bar 


By STEPHEN O. SHERMAN AND WEsTON F. HuTCHINs 


III 


Heroes of the Great Rebellion 


General Charles Devens, Soldier, Statesman and Jurist—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, and Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court—Dr. Holmes’ Search for His Boy after Antietam—Lewis S. Dabney’s 
Successful Alibi in the Alley Case—Hooker’s Fine Tribute to General Underwood—- 
Wilder Dwight—Judge John Lathrop—General Francis W. Palfrey—Charles Francis 
Adams—General George H. Gordon, and Other Distinguished Soldiers of the Bay State. 


N less than two years after 

John A. Andrew defended John 

Brown in the courts of Virginia 
for the Harper’s Ferry raid the 
Civil War broke out. The re- 
sponse of Massachusetts to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for troops was 
prompt and encouraging, and of the 
thousands of young men who volun- 
teered their services the legal pro- 
fession had a large representation. 
Within a few months one of the 
finest military corps ever organized, 
the Army of the Potomac, started 
on its march to Richmond, and on 
the roads through Virginia the 
young lawyers of Boston joined 
with their comrades in singing 


“John Brown’s body lies a moulder- 
ing in the grave,” and at a later 
period those 


inspiring words of 
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Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” 


“As He died to make men. holy 
Let us die to make men free.” 


As soldier jurist and patriot 
Charles Devens is entitled to first 
place among Massachusetts lawyers 
who served their country in its 
great struggle for existence. His 
military career began as Colonel of 
the 1oth Massachusetts Regiment 
and he rose to the rank of a Major 
General and commanded an Army 
Corps. After graduating from col- 
lege General Devens became a 
member of the Worcester County 
Bar, a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate and from 1849 to 1853 was 
United States Marshal at Boston. 
While Marshal it became his duty 
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to execute the process remanding to 
his alleged owner Thomas Sims, a 
fugitive slave. For years and up to 
the time of the Civil War General 
Devens made unavailing efforts to 
purchase the freedom of the slave 
and at a later period when General 
Devens was Attorney General in the 
Cabinet of President’ Hayes, Sims 
was given a position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. When General 
Devens accepted an appointment at 
Washington he resigned from the 
bench of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. A vacancy existing 
in the Supreme Court in Massa- 
chusetts when the term of General 
Devens as Attorney General ex- 
pired, he was again called to the 
bench and remained there until 
he died. As an orator General 
Devens was in great demand and as 
Commander in Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic his voice was 
heard in every part of the Union. 
He was a very charitable man and 
had a warm heart for every old sol- 
dier. It frequently happened that a 
comrade sought him at the old court 
house and his appeal for assist- 
ance was never unheeded. General 
Devens had a fine sense of honor and 
at the outbreak of the war while in 
camp at Long Island he returned a 
case of champagne which some of 
his admirers in Boston had sent to 
him. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, now an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, soon 
after he was graduated from Har- 
vard was commissioned a Lieuten- 
ant in the 20th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. After the first battle in which 
his regiment participated young 
Holmes was made Captain and later 
was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel. 
When his term expired Mr. Holmes 
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studied law with Robert M. Morse 
and also with George O. Shattuck. 
For several years Judge Holmes 
was a member of the firm of Shat- 
tuck, Holmes & Monroe, and his 
contributions to the literature of 
law were numerous and valuable. 
He was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court by Governor 
Long and remained there  unti! 
asked by President Roosevelt.to ac- 
cept a position on the bench of the 
Supreme Court at Washington. 
Young Holmes was wounded at 
the battles of Ball’s Bluff, Antietan: 
and Fredericksburg. The news of 
his wound at Antietam was received 
by his distinguished father at his 
Beacon street home in Boston at 





midnight. The telegram read :— 
Hagerstown 17 
To 
Captain H wounded, shot 





through the neck, Thought not mortal; At 
Keedysville. 
William G. Le Duc. 


As a medical man the thoughts of 
Dr. Holmes of the possibilities of 
such a wound are thus described by 
himself: “Through the neck—no 
bullet left in wound. Windpipe, 
food pipe, carotid, jugular, half a 
dozen smaller, but still formidable, 
vessels, a great braid of nerves, 
each as big as a lampwick, spinal 
cord—ought to kill at once, if at all. 
Thought not mortal, or not thought 
mortal—which was it? The first; 
that is better than the second would 
be—Keedysville, a post office Wash- 
ington County Maryland. Le Duc? 
Le Duc? Don’t remember that 
name.” 

That day Dr. Holmes started to 
find his boy, and his story of the 
trip told in the Atlantic Monthly of 
1862 is one of the most fascinating 
sketches of the Civil War. It equals 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES IN 1865 


Victor Hugo’s account of the Battle 
of Waterloo. The railroad facilities 
of that time were crude as com- 
pared with to-day, but Dr. Holmes 
had agreeable companions bent on 
a like mission, Arriving at Keedys- 
ville Dr. Holmes found that his son 
had left that place apparently for 
Philadelphia where he was expected 
at the house of friends. In reply to 
telegrams word came that the Cap- 
tain had not reached Philadelphia, 
and the Doctor continued his hunt, 
having the assistance of medical 
men of the army in his search. 
Through that valuable agency the 
whereabouts of Captain Holmes 
were finally determined, he then be- 
ing on his way to Philadelphia, and 
although for days father and son 
had been only ten miles apart— 
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Captain Holmes having been cared 
for by friends in a small village— 
Dr. Holmes had travelled over four 
hundred miles. He was at Harris- 
burg when definite news was re- 
ceived and when the train for Phila- 
delphia reached that city Dr. Holmes 
boarded it. The meeting between 
the two is thus described :— 





CHARLES DEVENS 


“In the first car, on the fourth 
seat to the right I saw my captain; 
there saw I him, even my first born, 
whom I had sought through many 
cities. 

“How are you, Boy?” 

“How are you, Dad?” 

“Such are the proprieties of life, 


as they are observed among us 
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Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth 
century, decently disguising those 
natural impulses that made Joseph, 
the Prime Minister of Egypt, weep 
aloud so that the Egyptians and the 
house of Pharaoh heard—nay, which 
had once overcome his shaggy old 
Uncle Esau so entirely that he fell 
on his brother’s neck and cried like 
a baby in the presence of all the 
women. But the hidden cisterns of 
the soul may be filled fast with 
sweet tears, while the .windows 
through which it looks are un- 
dimmed by a drop or a film of mois- 
ture. There are times in which we 
cannot live solely for selfish joys or 
griefs. I had not let fall the hand 
I held, when a sad, calm voice ad- 
dressed me by name. I fear at the 
moment I was too much absorbed 
in my own feelings; for certainly at 
any other time I should have yielded 
myself without stint to the sympa- 
thy which this meeting might well 
call forth, 

“*You remember my son Cort- 
land Saunders, whom I brought to 
see you once in Boston?’ 

““T do remember him well.’ 

““He was killed on Monday at 
Sheperdstown. I am carrying his 
body back with me on this train. 
He was my only son. If you could 
come to my house—I can hardly 
call it my home now—it would be a 
pleasure to me.” 

Of his night trip through the field 
hospitals at Hagerstown and vicin- 
ity looking for his son, Dr. Holmes 
says: “There are two wounded 
Secesh,’ said my companion. “I 
walked to the bedside of the first, 
who was an officer, a lieutenant if I 
remember right, from North Caro- 
lina. He was of a good family, son 
of a judge of one of the higher 
courts of his state, educated, pleas- 
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ant, gentle, intelligent. One mo- 
ment’s intercourse with such an 
enemy, lying helpless and wounded 
among strangers, takes away ell 
personal bitterness toward those 
with whom we or our children have 
been but a few hours before in 
deadly strife. The basest lie which 
the murderous contrivers of the Re- 
bellion have told is that which tries 
to make out a difference of race in 
men of the North and South. 
would be worth a year of battles to 
abolish this delusion, though the 
great sponge of War that wiped 
out were moistened with the best 
blood of the land. My Rebel was 
of slight, scholastic habit, and spoke 
as one accustomed to tread care- 
fully among the parts of speech. It 
made my heart ache to see him, ; 
man finished in the humanities and 
Christian culture, whom the sin of 
his forefathers and the crime of his 
rulers had set in barbarous conflict 
against others of like training with 
his own—a man, who, but for the 
curse that is laid on our generation 
to expiate, would have been a fel- 
low worker with them in the benefi- 
cent task of shaping the intelligence 
and lifting the moral standard of a 
peaceful and united people.” 

When Captain Holmes arrived in 
Boston and received a_ greeting 
which only a mother’s love can give, 
Dr. Holmes closes his story with 
this graphic paragraph :— 

“Fling open the window blinds of 
the chamber that looks out on the 
waters and toward the western sun! 
Let the joyous light shine in upon 
the pictures that hang upon its 
walls and the shelves thick set with 
the names of poets and philosophers 
and sacred teachers, in whose pages 
our boys learn that life is only noble 
when it is held cheap by the side of 
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honor and of duty. Lay him in his 
own bed, and let him sleep off his 
: and weariness. So comes 
jown another night over this house- 
ld, unbroken by any message of 
il tidings—a night of peaceful rest 
nd grateful thoughts; for this is 
r son and brother who was dead 
and is alive again and was lost and 
found.” 
Judge Holmes is one of the most 
'emocratic men who everheld a 
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GENERAL B,. F. BUTLER 


judicial position. Soon after he be- 
came Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court he desired to confer with one 
of the justices of the Superior 
Court, who was then presiding in 
the criminal session. The etiquette 
of the court would have been for 
the Chief Justice to request the Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court to call 
upon him, but Chief Justice Holmes 
waived all formalities and decided 
to go to the room in which the 
criminal session was being held. 


AND 


BAR 


LIEUTENANT CCLONEL JOHN W. HUDSON 


Mrs. Holmes who was likewise in- 
terested in the matter accompanied 


him. Arriving at the outer door 
they encountered a new officer who 
had received instructions not to per- 
mit any person to enter unless he 
was a member of the Bar. The 
officer did not recognize the Chief 
Justice and denied him admittance. 
Without disclosing his identity the 
Chief Justice was about to go away 
when it occurred to him that by in- 
forming the officer that the wife of 
Chief Justice Holmes desired: to go 
into the court room it might gain 
them an entrance. The officer in 
the meantime had begun to realize 
that the Chief Justice was no ordi- 
nary person and when he made the 
suggestion about Mrs. Holmes they 
were quickly admitted. When the 
officer saw that the Chief Justice 
was invited to a seat upon the 
bench he, (the officer) made in- 
quiries, and upon learning the name 
of the distinguished visitor was 
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fearful that he might lose his posi- 
tion, The Chief Justice never men- 
tioned the matter, and the incident 
would never have been known had 
it not been related by the officer 
who regarded it as valuable expefi- 
ence in the further discharge of his 
duties. 

On one occasion the writer met 
Judge Holmes in one of the eleva- 
tors of the Federal Building. He 
was carring a heavy dress suit case 
which caused a smile on the part of 
the only other occupant of the ele- 
vator car. The Judge noticed it and 
upon asking the cause was told that 
there had been some judges in the 
past who would not carry a dress 
suit case but would delegate that 
duty to a court officer or someone 
else. Judge Holmes bowed as he 
naively smiled and said, “I may be 
poor but I am never proud.” 

Whatever may be the verdict of 
history as to General Butler’s mili- 
tary achfevements, it must be ad- 
mitted that he rendered valuable 
services to the country in various 
fields. The disposition of runaway 
slaves who entered the lines of the 
Union army in great numbers in the 
early days of the war was a trouble- 
some question to the government in 
view of the Dred-Scott decision 
which was then the law of the land. 
General Butler solved the problem 
by declaring such slaves to be “Con- 
traband” of war, and that decision 
was accepted and acted upon. His 
military administration of the City 
of New Orleans produced great ben- 
eficial results especially in the sani- 
tary regulations which he caused to 
be adopted, and which rid the city 
of yellow fever, that dread scourge 
which year after year had previously, 
caused hundreds of deaths, due al- 
most entirely to the lack of proper 
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sanitary precautions. Other acts en- 
title him to credit and as the com- 
mander of the Army of the Gulf aid 
the Army of the James he had the 
love and loyal support of his men. 
Butler is entitled to the thanks of his 
countrymen if for nothing else for 
the manner in which he suppressc: 
the rampant spirit of disloyalty 
the City of Baltimore at the time 
when our only means of access 

the Capitol was through that city 

One of the most conspicuous « 
Massachusetts soldiers was Colone! 
Wilder Dwight who was mortally 
wounded at the Battle of Antietan 
His army life was a story of noble 
deeds of daring, of his capture an 
escape which made his name fami! 
iar to every person in Massachu 
setts, and throughout the North: 
who admired courage and bravery. 
His unbounded vitality made an 
impression on all who met him, and 
he was a wonderful leader of men 
in battle. 

Cast in a similar mold was Sidney 
Willard, who was Major of the 
35th Massachusetts Regiment, and 
in command at the time he was 
killed at the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg. He was a lawyer of rare 
promise when he entered the ser- 
vice and he soon displayed military 
qualities that would have given him 
high rank had he lived. 

The vacancy of Captain in the 
Dedham company of the 35th Regi- 
ment. when Sidney Willard was pro- 
moted to Major, was filled by John 
Lathrop, now one of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court. Captain Lathrop was one 
of the best officers in the regiment, 
and in action always displayed calm- 
ness and good judgment. In civil 
life Judge Lathrop was known for 
years as the PReporter of Decisions 
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CAPTAIN JOHN LATHROP IN WAR TIME 


of the Supreme Court, and served 
on the bench of the Superior Court 
before he was elevated to the posi- 
tion of Judge of the Supreme Court. 

Lieutenant Colonel John W. 
Hudson and Captain Tracy P. 
Cheever, both lawyers, also served 
in the 35th Regiment. Colonel Hud- 
son was a native of Lexington, and 
his father, Hon. Charles Hudson, 
was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington in the 
exciting days before the breaking 
out of the Civil War. Captain 
Cheever was one of the leading citi- 
zens of Chelsea and took high rank 
in his profession. 

John D. Cobb, Registrar of Pro- 
bate for Norfolk County, was for a 
considerable time Adjutant of the 
35th Regiment and subsequently 
became a captain... He was one of 
the finest types of intelligent brav- 
ery that the Civil War produced, 
and it is no disparagement to other 
good officers of the regiment to say 
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that Mr. Cobb was the most be- 
loved man in the command. He 
was a graduate of Harvard College 
and many of his classmates entered 
the Confederate army. Some of 
them, as prisoners, met Mr. Cobb as 
they came into the Union lines and 
received greetings which only well- 
bred men can give. In camp or in 
battle Adjutant Cobb was always 
genial and considerate of men, and 
these qualities were conspicuous 


LEWIS S. DABNEY IN I86I 


when engaged with the enemy. At 
the Battle of the Weldon Railroad, 
which severed the main link of com- 
munication between Richmond and 
the extreme South, the Confedet- 
ates exhausted their artillery am- 
munition and broke up rails which 


were fired from their cannon. It 
was the first experience of the kind 
that the Army of the Potomac had 
had, and the rotary motion which 
the railroad iron took after leaving 
the guns in its flight through the 
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air produced sounds of music and 
of terror if such a combination be 
possible. The 35th and all other 
regiments lost heavily from the fire 
of the Confederate infantry which 
mowed down nearly all the tall men 
in their ranks. Amidst all the ex- 
citement and confusion Adjutant 
Cobb came to the left of the line 
and with a smile on his face said 
to the writer, “Aren’t you glad 
we're not tall. The bullets all seem 
to go over our heads.” The Battle 
of the Weldon Railroad did not fix 
the standard range of Confederate 
marksmanship, as in several other 
equally severe engagements in 
which the 35th participated the 
danger point in the bodies of the 
men was often as low as the knees. 

General Francis W. Palfrey was 
a distinguished soldier both in per- 
sonal appearance and in the service 
he rendered during the war. His 


fighting experience was mainly con- 
fined to the 20th Massachusetts 
Regiment which had a remarkable 
record. and a large percentage of 
Harvard graduates among its offi- 


cers. Its Colonel, William Ray- 
mond Lee, a graduate of West 
Point and a classmate of Jefferson 
Davis, was the first superintendent 
of the Boston & Providence Rail- 
road and an engineer of recognized 
merit. At the Battle of Ball’s Bluff 
Colonel Lee was captured and while 
in Libby Prison, it is said, was 
offered privileges by Jefferson Davis, 
President of the southern Confeder- 
acy, but Colonel Lee refused to ac- 
cept them and took a common lot 
with other Union officers and men. 

In the absence of Colonel Lee, Mr. 
Palfrey as Lieutenant Colonel had 
command of the regiment, and 
under his lead in many engagements 
the 20th shared in the glory and 
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vicissitudes of the Army of the Po- 
tomac.. At the close of the war 
General Palfrey entered the profes- 
sion of the law and was rapidly ad- 
vancing when he succumbed to a 
fatal illness. His wife was the 
daughter of Sidney Bartlett. Cen- 
eral Palfrey was a son of John G. 
Palfrey, the eminent historian, and 
inherited the literary qualities of his 
father. Some of the best works 
the war are from the pen of Ge 
eral Palfrey and his criticism 
General Burnside as Commander 
the Army of the Potomac at the dis 
astrous Battle of Fredericksburg 0 
December 13, 1862, furnishes va! 
able information to students of war 
histories. 

General Hazard Stevens was a 
very young man when he served 
upon the staff of his father, General 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, who was 
killed at Chantilly while endeavor- 
ing, with his command, to resist the 
terrific onslaught of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s corps, which, flushed with vic- 
tory at the second Battle of Bull 
Run, was driving Pope’s defeated 
army toward Washington. General 
Phil Kearney, who with his division 
had gone to the assistance of Gen- 
eral Stevens, received a_ mortal 
wound at about the time Stevens 
died. General Isaac Stevens, who 
was born in Andover, Massachu- 
setts, was graduated from the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, took 
part in the war with Mexico, and 
later rendered valuable service to 
the government in exploring the 
Rocky Mountain region, then un- 
known, and his reports as an engi- 
neer officer were the basis for the 
subsequent development of that sec- 
tion of the United States. As Gov- 
ernor of the Indian Territory Gen- 
eral Stevens displayed civic ability 
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of a high order and as a member of 
Congress took a leading part in 
the discussion of great questions 
then pending. His brother, Oliver 
Stevens, for more than thirty years 
District Attorney for Suffolk Coun- 
ty, had an ambition as a boy to en- 
ter West Point, but at the sugges- 
tion of his brother gave up military 
inclinations and devoted his life to 
the law. Mr. Oliver Stevens had in 
his possession a letter from Abra- 


TRACY P. CHEEVER 


ham Lincoln regretting the great 
loss the country had sustained in 
the death of General Isaac Stevens, 
and saying that it was his intention 


to have appointed him as com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac 
to succeed General John Pope. 
General Hazard Stevens in addition 
to the practice of law has given 
much time to the consideration of 
public questions and is well known 
as a writer on matters affecting the 
welfare of the people. 





GENERAL FRANCIS W. PALFREY 

Henry Walker as Colonel of the 
4th Massachusetts Regiment shared 
in the experiences of the Army of 
the Gulf. The political field was 
open to Colonel Walker after the 
close of the war but such a career 
could not allure him from his cher- 
ished life work although he did con- 
sent to serve for three years as a 
member of the Police Commission 
of the City of Boston. Colonel 
Walker is best known to the people 
of Massachusetts as Commander of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company when it made its first 
visit to London. It was alike credit- 
able to the Commonwealth and the 
organization that he was selected, 
as few men have better knowledge 
of social etiquette, which is much 
more strictly observed in England 
than in the United States. His 
speech at the great banquet in Lon- 
don in which he referred to Queen 
Victoria as “a womanly Queen and 
a queenly woman,” won him the ad- 
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miration of all Englishmen and 
made him a welcome guest at the 
fireside of nobility. As a cultured 
and polished man Colonel Walker 
has few equals as a speaker. 

Lewis S. Dabney, one of. the 
leaders of the Suffolk Bar, had a fine 
war record, serving as a Captain in 
a Massachusetts cavalry regiment 
and also upon Be staff of Major 
General Augur. *fn the practice of 
law Mr. Dabney has had a wide and 
varied experience and there is not 
any branch with which he is not 
familiar. The only time he ever 
appeared in a criminal trial was in 
defence of Leavitt Alley who was 
charged with the murder of Abijah 
Ellis in Boston in November, 1872. 
The senior counsel for the defend- 
ant, Gustavus A. Somerby, was as- 
sociated with Mr. Dabney.. The 
discovery of the murder was made 
early in November when the muti- 
lated remains of Ellis packed in a 
barrel were found floating through 
the sluiceway on Beacon street. The 
place where the crime occurred—in 
Alley’s stable at the South End— 
was soon determined, and the detec- 
tives who arrested Alley had begun 
to work up a strong chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence when the great 
fire of November oth took place and 
caused a suspension of proceedings 
for several weeks. 

At the trial the government pro- 
duced evidence to show that early 
on a certain morning Alley was 
seen driving a wagon through Rox- 
bury over the hill past Dr. Putnam’s 
church and was also seen at various 
points between that place and the 
sluiceway on Beacon street. As 
junior counsel it fell to Mr. Dabney 
to prepare the defence and the per- 
fect alibi he succeeded in establish- 
ing resulted in the acquittal of 
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Alley. The defence proved beyond 
doubt by reputable witnesses that 
while the government was trying to 
show that Alley was on the road to 
dispose of the remains of Ellis he 
(Alley) at the time was actually at 
the South End. 

That the remains of Ellis were 
taken over the route described by 
government witnesses was undoubt- 
edly true, and in talking with \r. 
Somerby just before his death he 
told the writer that the government 
made its fatal mistake in insisting 
that Alley was upon the wagon 
when in fact it was being driven by 
another person. 

Charles Francis Adams also served 
as a Captain in a Massachusetts 
cavalry regiment. Although ecu- 
cated to the profession of law he 
has never taken up general practice 
and has devoted his talents to spe- 
cialties relating to property and 
other financial matters. As chair- 
man of the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts he ac- 
quired a national reputation and he 
was also well known as president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Adams has given much time to lit- 
erary pursuits and as a writer on 
subjects of public concern has few 
equals in style and force. 

General George H. Gordon was 
graduated from West Point before 
he became a lawyer and settled in 
Boston. When the war broke out 
he’ was made Colonel of the 2nd 
Massachusetts, a regiment that in 
discipline and other qualifications 
reached the standard of the regu- 
lars and made a remarkable record. 
Among other lawyers who com- 
manded the regiment were William 
Cogswell, afterward a member of 
Congress, Samuel M. Quincy and 
Colonel Morse. 
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When Colonel Gordon became 
3rigadier General, Charles R. Train 
accepted a commission and became 
Assistant Adjutant General on his 
staff. Mr. Train as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth for sev- 
eral years represented the govern- 
ment in many important murder 
trials and was recognized as a great 
lawyer. He also served in the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives at a time when both parties 
sent many of their ablest men. Mr. 
Train was the leader on the Repub- 
lican side. 

Adin B. Underwood, who was a 
law partner of General Gordon, had 
a splendid war record. His service 
began as Captain in the 2nd Massa- 
chusetts and he was subsequently 
Major and Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 33rd Infantry. He was badly 
wounded in the side at Lookout 
Mountain and General Hooker was 
so impressed with his bravery that 
he sent the following despatch to 
Washington : 
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“Colonel Underwood was desper- 
ately wounded, and if only in recog- 
nition of ‘his meritorious services, his 
many martial virtues and his great 
personal worth, it would be a great 
satisfaction to me to have this offi- 
cer advanced to the grade of Briga- 
dier General.” 

President Lincoln made the ap- 
pointment and after the war Gen- 
eral Underwood was Surveyor of 
the Port of Boston. 


MAJOR SIDNEY WILLARD 


Charles W. Carroll and Fisher A. 
Baker, natives of Dedham, after 
completing a collegiate course stud- 
ied law in the office of Hon. Thomas 
L. Wakefield. In 1861 both en- 
listed in the 18th Massachusetts 
Regiment, the former receiving a 
commission as Captain of the Ded- 
ham company while the latter was 
appointed Adjutant of the regiment. 
Carroll yielded up his life at the 
second Battle of Bull Run and the 
Grand Army Post in Dedham bears 
his name, Baker resumed the prac- 
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tice of law when the regiment re- 
turned to Massachusetts and for 
years has been a prominent attorney 
in New York City. 

Alfred Brewster Ely was the 
son of a prominent clergyman in 
the western part of Massachusetts. 
Young Ely was graduated from 
Amherst College and received his 
preparatory instruction in law in 
the office of Chapman & Ashman 
(afterwards Chief Justice Chapman 
of the Supreme Court) and in the 
office of Sidney Bartlett in Boston. 
Mr, Ely became an early and active 
“Native American” and in 1846 in- 
troduced the “Order of United 
Americans.” He was at one time 
director of the Western (now the 
Boston & Albany) Railroad, and 
Commissioner of Back Bay lands. 
His army service was in the 13th 
Connecticut Volunteers, and _ he 
acted as Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral in the northern division of the 
Department of the Gulf. 

Three sons of Judge Josiah G. 
Abbott, one of the foremost lawyers 
of his time were officers in Massa- 
chusetts regiments and two _ lost 
their lives in battle. Their brother, 
Mr. Samuel A. B. Abbott, who was 
president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library, at his 
own expense, commemorated the 
2nd and 20th Massachusetts Regi- 
ments in which his brothers served, 
by the work of St. Gaudens which 
adorns the grand stairway in the 
new Public Library building in Cop- 
ley Square. 

Colonel Francis S. Hesseltine re- 
ceived a medal of honor from Con- 
egress for distinguished bravery. He 
was a Captain in the 3rd Maine and 
Major and Lieutenant Colonel in 
the 13th Maine Infantry. 

General Patrick R. Guiney and 
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Major John W. Mahan were promi- 
nent representatives of the [rish 
race, which furnished a large quota 
to the Union and Confederate arm- 
ies. Both served in the famous oth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, and Gen- 
eral Guiney received a serious 
wound which caused the loss of an 
eye. As Assistant District Atitor- 
ney for Suffolk County General 
Guiney was a remarkable prosecut- 
ing officer and displayed qualities of 
no ordinary degree in his ideas of 
duty. Without the least element of 
persecution in his nature General 
Guiney had rigid views of risht 
and wrong and no influence could 
sway him from acting upon what he 
deemed a principle. He had a clear 
and concise way of presenting evi- 
dence to juries and his public rec- 
ord is alike creditable to him as offi- 
cer and citizen. Subsequently he 
became Registrar of Probate for 
Suffolk County and his controversy 
with Judge Ames is remembered by 
many persons. In personal appear- 
ance General Guiney was a typical 
soldier. When overtaken by death 
one night on his way home he 
braced himself against a building 
and met the change with the same 
resolute determination as had been 
shown by many of his comrades on 
the field of battle. 

Major Mahan was a good lawyer. 
of genial disposition, and although 
a great sufferer from rheumatism 
he was always cheerful, and never 
murmured at his affliction. Major 
Mahan used to point with pride to 
a gold hunting cased watch which 
saved his life in battle. A bullet 
struck it and imbedded itself in one 
of the cases. The Major had the 


bullet enclosed by copper wire and 
in that way carried it throughout 
the remainder of his life. 
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Among other members of the ju- 
diciary who served in the army are 
Justices Hammond and Sheldon of 
the Supreme Court and Justices 
Sherman, Stevens, Bell and Hardy 
of the Superior Court. The late Chief 
Justice Albert Mason of the Supe- 
rior Court was in the 38th Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers and was com- 
missioned by Abraham Lincoln as 
Captain and Assistant Quartermas- 
ter. 

Wilmon W. 

lackmar, now de- 
ceased, was in the 
15th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry and was 
promoted to a cap- 
taincy on the field 
of Five Forks by 
General Custer for 
distinguished brav- 
ery. General 
Blackmar received 
a medal of honor 
from Congress, 
and at the time of 
his death was 
Commander in 
Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Re- 
public. 

Geo. W. Morse 
was a Captain in 
the 2nd Massachu- 
setts Regiment 
and saw service in 
the Army of the Potomac and under 
Sherman in Georgia. He was also 
in the rebel prisons. 

Joseph Tucker, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the 49th Regiment, lost a leg 
at Port Hudson. He was a mem- 
ber of both branches of the Legis- 
lature, Lieutenant Governor of the 
Commonwealth and has been Judge 
of the First Berkshire District Court 
since it was established. 


COLONEL HENRY WALKER 
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Thomas H. Talbot was Lieuten- 
ant Colonel of the 18th Maine and 
of the 1st Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery which suffered terrible 
losses in the Wilderness campaign. 
Mr. Talbot was one of the United 
States Assistant District Attorneys 
under President Grant. 

Hosea Kingman, who for several 
years was the District Attorney for 
the Southeastern District, and chair- 
man of the Board 
of Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commis- 
sioners when he 
died, was in the 
3rd Massachusetts 
Regiment, Everett 
C. Bumpus, who 
succeeded Mr. 
Kingman as Dis- 
trict Attorney, left 
Harvard College to 
join the 1st Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy 
Artillery as a Lieu- 
tenant. His father 
was in the service, 
and a brother was 
killed at Resaca. 

Chas W. Bart- 
lett, the Demo- 
cratic candidate 
for Governor in 
1905, Colonel Ed- 
ward P. Nettleton, 
for many years 
Solicitor of Boston, Major 


City 
Edward J. Jones of the 11th Bat- 


tery, John C. Gray, Andrew J. 
3ailey, formerly Corporation Coun- 
sel for the City of Boston, Colo- 
nel Charles Walcott of the 21st 
and 61st. Massachusetts Infantry, 
Colonel Thomas W. Clarke, Solo- 
mon A. Bolster, Judge of the Rox- 
bury Municipal Court, Colonel Thos. 
L. Livermore, who left the bar to 
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engage in manufacturing interests 
and is now the Vice President of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Com- 
pany, J. M. Churchill, formerly Jus- 
tice of the Municipal Court, Samuel 
Hoar, J. Lewis Stackpole, Herbert 
C. Joyner of Great Barrington, one 
of the leaders of the bar in western 
Massachusetts, Lieutenant Colonel 
Sumner of Great Barrington, Colonel 
Josiah H. Benton, one of the great 
lawyers of to-day, George A. Bruce, 
formerly the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, W. H. H. Em- 
mons, formerly chairman of the Bos- 
ton Board of Police, Colonel Arnold 
A. Rand, Howard Stockton, Colonel 
W. B.S. Hopkins of Worcester, Cap- 
tain John T. Wilson, H. Burr Cran- 
dall, Major Brown of Taunton, 
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Colonel Edward O. Shepard, Fran- 
cis V. Balch, Captain William 
H. Bent and Charles Cowley of 
Lowell, are among the others en- 
titled to have their names on the 
roll of honor as lawyers who rallied 
to the defence of the nation. 

A chapter on lawyers in the Civil 
War would be incomplete without 
including the names of Charles Sum- 
ner and Wendell Phillips. Although 
not actual participants in the great 
conflict of arms yet the work they 
performed, and the results accom- 
plished through their efforts, were 
more important and valuable to the 
welfare of the nation and its subse- 
quent prosperity than though they 
had been enrolled as soldiers in the 
ranks. 





The Duet 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


The birds and the bees have a song as they wing, 
A song of the wildwood ways. 

But I know a sweeter than they can sing, 
That rings through the long, glad days! 


“Oh love, how I love you,” so runs my part, 
(For this is a song for two!) 

And yours is a smile and blush, sweetheart, 
And a glance from your eyes of blue. 


A discord at times may creep into the strain. 
In duos it must be so. 

But Love, in a trice, takes up the refrain, 
So what can it do, but go? 

“Oh love, do you love me?” so runs my part, 
(Theme that is always new;) 

And yours, is a soft little “Yes,” sweetheart, 
In this world old song for two. 





A Quarantined Quarrel 


By Eveanor H. Porter 


“HE airy indifference of the 
girl’s manner and the stilted 
pomposity of the man’s words 

made the quarrel a comedy; the 
ache in the girl’s heart and the 
choke in tte man’s throat made it 
a tragedy. Rainsford, his head 
high, thrust the discarded diamond 
into his pocket and strode into the 
hall. It was at that moment that 
the fussy little doctor from the vil- 
lage came down the stairway. 

“There is no doubt, madam,” he 
was saying to Mrs. Kenton, who 
was close behind him. “It is a 
well-developed case of diphtheria 
and the very greatest caution is 
necessary.” 

The man in the hall below caught 
up his hat and stalked to the outer 
door. 

“Here, here, Mr. Rainsford,” 
called the doctor, agitatedly, “you 
mustn’t do that!” 

Rainsford was not a patient man 
and he had been sorely tried during 
the last hour. 

“Mustn’t do what?” he demanded, 
throwing wide the door. 

“You mustn’t go out, to be sure.” 

“Mustn’t — go— out!” returned 
Rainsford, stupidly. 

“Certainly not,” said the doctor 
with a pompous uptilting of his 
chin. “My dear sir, you are quar- 
antined.” 

“Quarantined !” 

“Yes, sir — quarantined,” reiter- 
ated the doctor. “There is a case 
of diphtheria upstairs and not a 
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soul can leave this house 
until I give permission.” 

At Rainsford’s dismayed ejacula- 
tion, Mrs. Kenton came quickly 
forward. 

“My dear boy,” she _ soothed, 
“don’t let it fret you for a moment. 
We shall be delighted to have you 
with us. Just think, you will be a 
regular godsend to us through all 
these lonely days ahead; and Doro- 
thy—it will be so nice for Dorothy. 
She would have been left so much 
to herself, you see, for of course 
Mr. Kenton will take more or less 
of my time.” 

“But, Mrs. Kenton, I can’t — 
there are reasons why I—” Rains- 
ford paused irresolutely. 

“Nonsense — not a word! Come 
—run into the other room to Doro- 
thy,” urged Mrs. Kenton, turning 
him about and motioning toward 
the parlor door. “I want to ask the 
doctor some questions.” 

Hardly conscious of voluntary 
movement, Rainsford found him- 
self a moment later facing Miss 
Dorothy Kenton who sat, limp and 
silent, upon the parlor sofa. 

“You heard?” he asked. 

She nodded her head. 

“Pleasant prospect—for you,” he 
observed. 

“But what—what are we going 
to do?” she faltered. 

His hands executed an expres- 
sive semicircle. 

“But it—it’s ridiculous,” she con- 
tinued, with some heat. “The idea 


until— 
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of our being shut up in the same 
house in this absurd fashion now; 
if it had been before, why—” she 
stopped, her cheeks crimsoning. 

For some unaccountable reason 
his spirits rose. 

“Can’t help it—it’s a case of quar- 
antine,’ he rejoined, with a sonor- 
ous imitation of the doctor's pomp- 
ous accents. 

“But we must help it. You cant 
stay here, of course, now!” 

“You are hospitable,” he mur- 
mured gently. 

The color swept across her face 
until even her forehead was pink. 
“IT beg your pardon,” she began 
stiffly. “Of course, as hostess I 
should have spoken quite differ- 
ently.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself,” he 
replied; “your mother has already 
given me the most cordial of wel- 
comes.” 

At that moment 
came into the room. 

“Well, well, children, this is an 
experience, isn’t it?” she exclaimed. 
“T don’t suppose it will trouble you 
much, though,” she went on with a 
faint smile. 

“What did the doctor say of 
father?” interposed Dorothy, with 
feverish eagerness. 

Mrs. Kenton’s face lengthened. 
“Well, it’s diphtheria —and that’s 
bad; still, he says it’s a light case. 
We are fortunate in having Miss 
Merriman—she’s a fine nurse. But 
I do wish Dr. Kane were here. 
We've sent for him, however, and 
if he’s in the city he’ll surely come. 
This is the first time anything like 
this has ever happened when we've 
taken a cottage at one of these sum- 
mer places.” 

“And my being thrust upon you 
in this absurd fashion is anything 


Mrs. Kenton 
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but pleasant for 
Rainsford. 

“My dear boy,” remonstrited 
Mrs. Kenton, “we’re delighted! Of 
course I shall have to be with \!ark 
more or less and I fear you two 
will be left pretty much to your 
own devices, but I presume—” 

“Er—mother,” Dorothy broke in 
hastily, “I can help, you know. 

“There’s not a thing for you to 
do, dear, only to make it as pleas.nt 
as possible for our captive here. 
There! here I am chatting whe. I 
should be making arrangements for 
Mr. Rainsford’s comfort. Your 
room will be at your disposal rizht 
away, Jack,” she smiled over her 
shoulder as she went out the door. 

For a moment there was an un- 
comfortable silence, then Rainsford 
jerked himself to his feet. 

“Dorothy, dear, surely under the 
circumstances you—” 

“Mr. Rainsford,” interposed a 
clear voice, “under the circum- 
stances I certainly shall endeavor 
to do my duty as hostess; but I 
must insist that beyond that the 
intercourse does not extend. If 
you will excuse me I will see if 
your room is ready,” and she arose 
and swept through the door. 

The house was very quiet when 
Rainsford came downstairs the 
next morning. He fingered the 
books on the centre table, picked 
up a magazine, dropped it, then 
wandered out to the veranda which 
extended around three sides of the 
house. 

“Well, by Jove,” he muttered 
wrathfully, marching to and _ fro, 
“T’ll stand this thing just one hour 
longer until I see Mrs. Kenton, 
then—I’ll run for it!” 

His feet were brought to an 
abrupt stop at the extreme end of 


you,” asserted 
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the veranda where an open door 
led apparently into the kitchen. 
Kneeling before the stove was Miss 
Kenton. 

“Since when have you been a 
fire worshiper?” he asked. 

Miss Kenton laughed merrily. 

“lack, what’s the matter with 
this stove? I’ve opened all the 
slides and doors I can find, but—” 
she stopped suddenly, her cheeks 
scarlet. “It is going very nicely 
now, Mr. Rainsford; you needn't 
trouble,” she said frigidly. 

Again Rainsford’s spirits unac- 
countably rose. He stepped into 
the room and peered into the grate 
where three charred sticks smoked 
with occasional spits of fire. “This 
might make a slight difference,” he 
observed gravely, reaching up and 
turning the damper: in the stove- 
pipe. A minute later, with the aid 
of some small sticks he had the fire 
burning briskly. After being as- 
sured that the sick man was no 
worse, Rainsford said: 

“Might I inquire — without ex- 
ceeding the limits of our prescribed 
fellowship —if this is your usual 
morning pastime ?” 

Miss Kenton’s eyes flashed and 
her chin rose perceptibly. “The 
cook has gone,” she replied with 
some dignity. 

“Gone!!” 

“Yes; ran away in the night — 
afraid.” 

“And Nora?” 

“Gone!” 

Rainsford gave a sharp ejacula- 
tion. “The miserable cowards—to 
leave you like this! What are you 
going to do?” 

“Do? I am going to get break- 
fast—perhaps you'll run now,” she 
finished, something very like a 
twinkle in her eyes. 
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“You couldn’t hire me to!” he re- 
turned, with a promptness that 
gave no hint of his recent determi- 
nation quite to the contrary; then 
he added: “I can make fine coffee, 
Dorothy, and—” 

“TI can get along very nicely by 
myself, Mr. Rainsford,” interposed 
Miss Kenton, with sudden hauteur. 

“Oh — transgressed, that time, 
didn’t I?” murmured Rainsford, 
cheerfully, with uplifted eyebrows, 
as he picked up the basket and went 
out into the shed for more wood. 
Dorothy looked after him for a help- 
less moment, turned, and went into 
the pantry. She was standing ir- 
resolutely before an empty bread 
jar when he came back and peeped 
in at the door. 

“Might make a corn cake,” he 
suggested. 

“Why, I’ve forgotten—I did know 
how once — but there’s a rule —it 
must be somewhere,” she replied 
disconnectedly, poking inquiring 
fingers into the drawer at her left. 

“T know how,” announced Rains- 
ford, airily; “still, ’'d have to have 
mother’s old dish with the two 
cracks and a nick in it to tell me 
how to measure the things,’ he 
added, with a mischievous glance. 

Miss Kenton’s back stiffened. 

“T learned at cooking school, of 
course,” she began with some dig- 
nity; “but I haven’t practiced any 
of the things lately, only rabbits 
and creamed things and a cake now 
and then—oh, here’s the book!” she 
finished. 

When Miss Kenton came into the 
kitchen a little later, she found an 
array of raw beefsteak, cold pota- 
toes, and cantaloupe on the table. 

“Found ’em in the refrigerator,” 
chuckled Rainsford, “I’ll broil the 
meat when the time comes—done it 
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lots of times in camp; I know how 
to fix the potatoes in great shape, 
too,” he added. 

“Oh, that’s fine!” cried Dorothy, 
softly, almost clapping her hands; 
but the tips of her fingers had 
scarcely come together before the 
smile left her lips and eyes. “I fear 
you are giving yourself altogether 
too much trouble, Mr. Rainsford,” 
she said, in quite another voice. 

“Trouble? Not at all—not at 
all!” disclaimed Rainsford, cutting 
the melon into nicely calculated por- 
tions. Miss Kenton was silent for 
a moment, then she said shortly: 

“The corn meal is out —I can’t 
make a corn cake.” 

“Hm-m—what’s the matter with 
doughnuts? [I'll fry ’em.” 

Miss Kenton looked at him doubt- 
ingly. “Well, I might try,” she 
finally acquiesced, turning back in- 
to the pantry. 


When the round, doughy things 
were ready, Rainsford, armed with 
a huge fork presented himself at the 
stove. 

“T’m here,” he announced. 

“Very well, you may fry them 
while I fix another plateful,”’ she 


said, somewhat ungraciously. She 
found him a few minutes later dubi- 
ously eyeing a _ half-dozen hard 
brown rings which were draining 
on a plate. 

“Why, what ails them?” she cried. 

He shook his head. 

“They—they’re hard as rocks and 
flat as pancakes!” she gasped, pick- 
ing one up and rapping it on the 
table. 

“Maybe you didn’t put any—any 
yeast in them,” he hazarded. 

“Veast!” she scoffed, “they are 
not made with yeast!” 

“Perhaps you didn’t mix them 
right.” 
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“I made them straight accor 
to rule,” she returned with dig 
“It must have been your frying. 

“Oh, but it couldn't have bee 
he demurred, “I never left th 
alone a minute. I flopped them 
and over all the time.” 

A peal of laughter interru;t 
him. 

“Oh—oh—you don’t mean to 
that you stood there and turn 
those poor things over every 
ond!” she cried, as soon as she c 
speak. “No wonder their spiri 
couldn’t rise—and just look at y: 
fat! It’s so hot it burned up wi 
little life there was left!” 

“Dear me, children, what a ¢ 
time you are having!” called Mrs. 
Kenton from the doorway. “When 
one is young and in love one can 
find enjoyment anywhere.” 

Dorothy choked into instant gray- 
ity, while Rainsford made a low 
bow. 

“IT am in disgrace, madam,” he 
said meekly. “I am guilty of too 
devoted an attendance upon dough- 
nuts and—er—” 

“Yes, you are,” interrupted Doro- 
thy severely, vanishing into the pan- 
try. 

When the breakfast was finally 
upon the table that morning there 
was nothing to complain of in its 
cooking and Mrs. Kenton whimsi- 
cally remarked that the change in 
servants was quite to her advan- 
tage. “However,” she added with 
a smile, “I have telephoned to the 
village to see if some one can’t be 
sent down at once.” 

After breakfast the dishes were 
the cause of a brisk warfare as to 
how they should be taken care of. 
It ended in Dorothy, silent and 
stern, presiding over the washing 
of them while Rainsford, amiable 
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inconsequentially whistling, 
ched innumerable cloths with 
wiping of them. They were 
ely finished when a_ stout 
woman, capable and unafraid, ar- 
rived from the village and took pos- 
ses-ion of the kitchen. 

At two o’clock a man from the 
hotel, in response to Rainsford’s tel- 
ephione message, brought a suitcase 
filled with the various articles he 
hac sent for. The man laid the bag 
somewhat gingerly down on the ex- 
treme end of the walk and hurried 
away; then Rainsford went down 
and picked it up. 

“Tow perfectly funny!” exclaimed 
Dorothy nervously, as he came back 
to the steps. 

“It does seem queer,’ acknowl- 
edged Rainsford. 

“Don’t you two look contented!” 
called a merry voice, as three pretty 
girls stopped at the end of the walk. 
“How is Mr. Kenton, Dorothy, 
dear?” 

“He is very comfortable,” replied 
Miss Kenton with studied polite- 
ness. 

“Aren’t you awfully glad you 
happened to be making that call, 
Mr. Rainsford?” laughed the second 
young woman gleefully. “Some 
people always are lucky!” called the 
third as the trio turned away. 

There was an ominous silence on 
the veranda. 

“How absurdly idiotic some peo- 
ple can be,” observed Dorothy, after 
a time. 

“Very,” agreed the man. 

Dorothy looked at him sharply; 
then she sighed and fidgeted in her 
chair. 

“IT don’t like this deception,” she 
protested. 

“No? Then why not tell.” 

She gave him a scornful glance. 


and 
dre: 
the 

sca! 
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“As if I could call out across the 
lawn to those girls, ‘We aren’t en- 
gaged any longer’!” 

“Hm-m ; well, there’s your mother.” 

Miss Kenton frowned. “She has 
enough to trouble her now. As 
things are she’d be dreadfully dis- 
tressed. I shall have to wait until 
father is better and you are gone.” 

“Oh!” murmured Rainsford. 

There was a long silence; then 
Dorothy sprang to her feet. She 
was almost hysterical with the ten- 
sion of the last few hours. Things 
had scarcely improved since the 
morning. Rainsford had grown 
quiet, grave and scrupulously polite. 
He seldom spoke save to answer 
questions and then the very tones 
of his voice vibrated with a cere- 
monious obedience to the laws of 
their new relationship. It had been 
quite three hours, indeed, since Miss 
Kenton had experienced the pleas- 
ure of openly resenting either his 
word or his deed. She looked at 
him now through narrowing lids; 
then she walked the length of the 
veranda and back again, stopping 
at last exactly in front of him. 

“As hostess, I feel it my duty to 
entertain you,” she announced 
sweetly. “If you’ll look under the 
table on that shelf there you'll find 
some games. Make your selection 
and we'll play.” 

Dr. Kane arrived on the five 
o’clock train and went directly to 
the sick room. Fifteen minutes 
later Mrs. Kenton appeared on the 
veranda. 

“Well, Jack, you are free,” she 
said smilingly. 

“Eh—what—how—” stammered 
Rainsford, growing white and red 
by turns; there was but one kind of 
freedom in his mind and that he 
had already most unwillingly re- 
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ceived at the hands of Dorothy. He 
glanced at the girl now, but her 
face expressed only unalloyed joy. 

“You mean the quarantine? It’s 
over?” she asked eagerly. 

Mrs. Kenton nodded. “Yes; that 
fussy little doctor was all wrong. 
It’s not diphtheria at all and your 
father will be all right in a few 
days.” 

“How perfectly glorious!” cried 
Dorothy. “I never believed father 
was very sick. Now we'll go off— 
let’s see, what will we do—ride?” 

Rainsford caught his breath. “Yes; 
or we might go on the lake,” he 
said, in a voice that he tried to 
make diplomatically unconcerned. 

“Or we could play golf!” 

“Hm-m; or we've got just time 
to see the sunset from Peak’s Hill,” 
he further suggested, with a swift, 
sidelong glance at her face. 


“Just the thing after being cramped 


up all day! I'll get into my walk- 
ing skirt in no time.” And she hur- 
ried through the hall door after her 
mother. The next minute she was 
back again with a dismayed face. 
“Why, I—I forgot!” she faltered. 
“Forgot? Forgot what?” he asked 
smoothly. 
“Why, our—our—that things 
weren’t the same any longer.” 
“Oh, never mind a little thing 
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like that,” he rejoined, his easy man- 
ner giving no hint of his inward 
quakings. 

“But I—I 
mother, and 
helplessly. 

“Now—I really wouldn’t do it,’ 
supplemented Rainsford. “You 
it will be hard to make her uner- 
stand after what you said just now,” 
he continued taking a shining, ¢old- 
en circlet from his pocket and fin- 
gering it nervously. “Hadn't you 
better put this on, too, Dorothy ° 
she might notice it,” he urge, 
world of tender pleading in his eye 
for all his matter-of-fact tones. 

For a minute Dorothy hesitai 
The vines were thick and the ver- 
anda very secluded and Rainsiord 
drew her gently toward him. 

“Well—perhaps,” she murmured, 
holding out a slim, sunburned fin- 
ger upon which he eagerly slipped 
the ring. But before his lips could 
touch her own, she had broken 
away and was laughing at him from 
the door. 

“Really, you know, you deserve 
some punishment!” she called softly, 
as she disappeared. 

Rainsford drew a long breath. 

“T—I’ll make that blessed doctor 
‘best man’—I vow I will!” he said 
aloud. 


was 
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“Doctor Wentworth’s Patient 


By MINNIE BArsBour 


6¢ H, Miss Drew: do let me 
send for Doctor John; 
you’ve talked right down 
‘skeery’ all night, and I don’t like 
the way you keep wagglin’ your 
head from side to side when you're 
dozin’, Tha’t the way sister Katie’s 
ian was took—”and here Maggie's 
‘oice trailed off and was _ lost 
ong the strange confusion of 
unds that had worried me all day. 
“This corner is getting altogether 
oo noisy,” I think fretfully. “Ill 
move just as soon as I get over this 
dreadful headache.” 
There: I’m ‘wagglin’’ my head 
again, and Maggie is beseeching 


me, tearfully, to “just let her slip 
around the corner and get the doc- 


tor.” And I, thoroughly exasper- 
ated by this time, answer: “Slip 
around then, Maggie: ask the doc- 
tor to slip around too,” and then, 
ungratefully, as I pull the sheet up 
over my hot face, “and I hope you'll 
both slip and break your tiresome 
necks.” 

Of course I didn’t mean it: Mag- 
gie, poor ignorant girl, is the only 
real friend I’ve had since Auntie 
died and Jack acted so. 

“He didn’t act so,” I correct hast- 
ily. “It was I that was hateful and 
stubborn.” 

I’m a pretty sick girl and there is 
no use of adding any more fibs to 
the “fair white page” that Auntie 
was always begging me to keep 
pure and clean. I may have to 
read it soon before all those white 
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robed harp-players, and some of it 
is going to be awfully embarrass- 
ing as it is—all smudged and 
crumply; but God will know the 
tear stains from the other blots and 
that’s some comfort. 

Triumphant Maggie walks out on 
tip-toe, taking little short steps, her 
heavy shoes giving out a protesting 
shriek at every move. 

There; the door is closed on her 
at last and I am glad: no, I’m not 
either, for there are Jacob Israel’s 
evil eyes watching me from the 
opposite counter: here he comes! 
Oh, if only the floor walker would 
happen this way, or even a cash 
boy. He is nearly upon me now, 
slipping along with his stealthy 
tread, and I’m just ready to drop 
with fright, when the door opens 
and I hear Maggie’s welcome voice 
—and shoes. 

And there is another voice, a 
masculine voice, that evidently asks 
a question, for she answers: “Yes, 
she was took mighty suddent like, 
and just wouldn’t hear of havin’ 
you till to-night.” 

“That child’s language is getting 
worse every day,” I think, petu- 
lantly. My hot hand that is lying 
on the coverlet, is taken by a cool 
one, and the sheet is gently drawn 
down from my face. 

“Well, I hope I look as charm- 
ing as I feel,” I think, smiling to 
myself, “and I’ll keep my eyes (or 
as Jacob once called them, ‘glori- 
ous orbs’) closed for fear their bril- 
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liancy may dazzle the eminent doc- 
tor.” 

Then I grow serious again, for 
isn’t this what Auntie used to call 
“qll-timed levity”? Poor Auntie, 
I’m afraid I was an awful bother 
to her. 

I feel that the doctor is looking 
at me intently, and suddenly he 
Says in a startled voice, “Maggie, 
bring the lamp,” and she squeaks 
across the floor, forgetting to tip- 
toe in her surprise, and really it 
isn’t half so bad. 

I feel the light in my face so 
strong that I have to put my hand 
over my eyes, and in a moment he 
says, real loud, and just as though 
convinced of something, “Father in 
Heaven,” long drawn out, and just 
a little through his nose, like Dea- 
con Rogers used to when he got 
to “our graceless young people” in 
his prayers; and I always knew he 
meant me most of all. Maggie sort 
of jumps and says, “Oh, Doctor; 
she ain’t got the small-pox, is she?” 
and he doesn’t answer a word. 

Well, really, I’m too tired to care 
much: still I’d hate to be all speckly 
like Martha Frost at the lace coun- 
ter. 

“Miss Drew,” he says at last, 
taking my hand from my eyes. I 
open them a bit, cautiously, but the 
light is gone; so I open them wide 
and look up into a bearded face 
that is very pale, though I don’t 
remember noticing that afterwards. 
About all I see now are the eyes; 
dark eyes, with such a hurt, wistful 
expression in them. And they look 
strangely familiar; where have I 
seen them? And I wonder and 
wonder and at last it comes to me 
like a flash:—they are Caesar’s 
eyes: dear, faithful old Caesar: just 
the expression they used to have 
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when I wouldn’t let him go down 
town with me. 

He would sit down by the gate, 
and the moment I went out of sight 
behind the lilac bushes (you know 
the white ones there on the corner) 
why he’d howl; oh, so mournful, 
And then I’d spend my last cent 
for peanuts for him, hurry home, 
and we’d— 

“Miss Drew, don’t go to sleep 
again,” broke in the voice very au- 
thoritatively this time, “but try and 
tell me just how you feel.” 

I did wish he’d let me alone, but 
1 patiently answered a lot of prosy 
old questions, the very same they 
all ask; and I made up my mind 
right there that if ever I got to be 
a doctor, I’d vary them in some 
way; make them rhyme, or set 
them to music like the multiplica- 
tion table, or something. 

He seemed sort of puzzled, which 
I don’t think was very professional 
in him. Now if I didn’t know 
spinal appeningetus from the me- 
grims poor Auntie used to be 
afflicted with, my victim should 
never know it: I’d just smile, look 
wise, and say “yes—yes; just so; 
i-n-d-e-e-d,” and then go and meas- 
ure out a great big dose of pain 
killer to sort of soothe ’em till I 
could read up a bit. 

He scowled and stroked his ugly 
beard, and finally asked, “Have you 
had any great anxiety or sudden 
fright lately? “8 

“Warmer,” I said before I 
thought, and he looked surprised 
for a minute, and then smiled; he 
had played “hide the thimble” fast 
enough. 

Well I was getting so drowsy by 
this time that I could hardly think, 
but I managed to tell him that I 
was dreadfully scared when Jacob 
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Israel had tried to kiss me; and I 
had struck him over the head with 
the box cover. “Ah!” the doctor 
said, as though he was on the right 
road at last. 

Right here my eyes closed in 
spite of me, but not before I had 
heard him say “Brain Fever” in 
answer to some question. 

It was precious little rest I got 
till I had to go to measuring off 
ribbon again, and it was mostly 
red. Mrs. Scowley (her name was 
Smiley, but I called her Scowley 
because she was so cross) brought 
that blue felt sofa-pillow on which 
she is working stars and crescents 
and things, and sat down right in 
front of me and worked, and kept 
asking all the time which color she 
had better use next. Then that 
tiresome Mrs. Richmond came, and 
wanted a lot of narrow orange rib- 
bon; and while I was trying to 
measure it off, her bull terrier (the 
one that wears a blanket and rub- 
bers in wet weather) got under the 
counter and chewed a pink and 
green star out of Mrs. Scowley’s 
“constellation.” 

Oh, what a fuss there was; of 
course they blamed me; and through 
it all, Jacob Israel watched me with 
his wicked black eyes, and if I hap- 
pened to glance in his direction, 
he’d put his pudgy hand on his 
vest-pocket, and roll his eyes dread- 
fully, as though he, instead of 
the terrier, had eaten .the green 
star. 

Then I unaccountably found my- 
self in bed again with Maggie 
urging me to eat the horrid greasy 
breakfast on the chair beside me. 
She had left the door open, and a 
cloud of boarding-house odors was 
rushing in. Buckwheat cakes was 
the strongest, then came bacon and 
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coffee, while yesterday’s onions and 
cabbage were thrown in as relishes. 

“Wow; but it was dreadful.” I 
learned that work of Jack, and 
Auntie said it was “So vulgar”; 
but if Jack could say it, I guess I 
can think it, and I will whenever I 
want to. 

I gasped and begged her to take 
the stuff away, and open the win- 
dow wider; and then, seeing she 
looked hurt, I told her as gently as 
I could, “The best authorities now 
affirm that life can be sustained for 
a considerable period of time on the 
odor of food alone, and I believe 
I'll test the theory.” 

Maggie’s jaw dropped and she 
said “Huh”? It is strange that that 
tiresome girl can’t understand plain, 
straight English. 

But she took it away. Then 
Auntie told me to shut the door, 
and there on the steps was the most 
forlorn little grey kitten you ever 
saw; attracted by the food I sup- 
pose. I tried to make friends; but 
it was very shy, and I coaxed and 
coaxed, and at last, just as I was 
about to put my hand on it, that 
great clumsy Caesar came bound- 
ing around the corner of the house 
and scared it into seven fits, in spite 
of my screaming to him to stop. 
And then he had the impudence to 
come up on the porch and gaze at 
me with innocent sorrowful eyes. 

Oh, but I was angry! “Get out 
of my sight, you hateful dog,” I 
cried. I gave him a great shove 
that nearly sent him down the 
steps; and then turned my head 
away and wouldn’t look at him; 
that always hurt Caesar worse than 
a blow would any other dog. 

A slight turn of my mental kalei- 
doscope and there was Maggie’s 
horrified face at the foot of the bed. 
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Oh, what had I done now. Noth- 
ing; only given Maggie’s Doctor 
John a vicious shove and called 
him a dog. She was speechless but 
he only smiled and murmured 
something that sounded like, “Is 
thy servant a dog?” 

Then followed more questions. 
Not the commonplace ones of the 
day before, but new and interesting. 
He was trying to find out what had 
been worrying me. 

“T suppose you have known for 
some time that you might have to 
leave the Israel’s at any moment?” 

I nodded. 

“And you’ve been trying to find 
some other employment?” 

“T have been hunting for work 
every spare minute for two months,” 
I replied. 

“Poor child,” thoughtfully: “and 
I don’t suppose you have a very 
large bank account?” 

“Oh, I don’t trust my money to 
banks,” I said with a grand air. 
“All I have is under my pillow.” 

He must have thought I had 
fallen asleep again, for soon after 
that I felt his hand slip under my 
pillow and heard the lonesome clink 
of my two quarters—all I had in 
the world. 

Well, I was surprised and dis- 
appointed in Maggie’s paragon. 
Did he take that way of finding out 
whether I could pay him or not? 
Why, I didn’t intend to pay him 
right away; I just couldn’t, and had 
only allowed Maggie to send for 
him after she had assured me over 
and over again that when poor peo- 
ple offered to pay him, he’d shake 
his head and smile, “oh—so—- 
sweet,” and say, “It was only the 
siné-tific part of the case he was 
stuck on, and he didn’t care a rap 
for the coin.” 
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Well, I hoped the siné-tific part 
of my case would not prove dis- 
appointing, for that was probably 
all he’d get. 

I peeped at him now to see how 
he felt about my two quarters, and 
found him looking at my shabby 
little purse lying in his big hand, 
and smiling and looking sorry at 
the same time. And he did not 
seem one bit embarrassed when he 
turned suddenly and found me look- 
ing at him, but sat down and took 
my hand in both of his, and began 
speaking real fast and earnest. 

“Miss Drew,” he said, “I know 
a man who lost a dear, invalid 


mother two years ago; and one 
night when he knew that she was 
fast slipping away from him; lie 
asked her what he should do when 
he no longer had her to love and to 
care for: and she, already on thie 


threshold of the other world, an- 
swered: 

“*There is so much sickness and 
suffering, my son; ease it whenever 
you can, in remembrance of your 
mother. And I wish I might knovy 
that here in this very room, some 
poor soul would receive a little of 
the love and care that has been 
mine.’ He promised her that he 
would carry out her wishes, and the 
room and the same loving care are 
waiting for you. Will you come?” 

How I had misjudged him. But 
the thought of all the invitation 
meant to me, ill and homeless as I 
was, was too much; and I could only 
whisper, “Yes; and you?” 

“T am her son,” he said reverently. 

The next thing I knew, I was be- 
ing carried down stairs in some one’s 
strong arms, and there were lots of 
people about. And there was Mag- 
gie snivelling in the parlor door, the 
corner of a dirty apron to her eyes. 
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A tearful, dejected attitude is that 
child’s habitual aspect. But she is 
so kind-hearted, and I wondered 
what the tears were for now. 

in the closed carriage at the door 
was a sweet faced woman who 
looked like St. Cecilia; and they 
heid me so gently that I think I 
should have gone right to sleep if 
I hadn’t noticed the odor of violets 
so strong: they made me think of 
Jack—my Jack. Oh, me, if he knew 
I called him “My Jack.” I never 
did until I found I loved him, when 
it was too late; but always called 
him Doctor Wentworth, quite pro- 
per and dignified, even in my 
thoughts. Violets were his favorite 
flowers, and he wore them a lot. 

Well, we rode and rode, and I got 
dreadfully tired; the doctor kept his 
fingers on my wrist all the way, and 
once when I felt particularly sleepy, 
cried, “Tell Jim to drive faster, for 
goodness sake.” 

That didn’t mean me so I dozed 
off. : 

Out in the April sunshine once 
more, and I heard a blessed robin 
singing somewhere: into a bright, 
cheerful room and I was laid on a 
white bed with a bit of blue sky 
right over my head. Later on, 
when I could see better, I found it 
was only shirred blue satin and 
white lace; but I always said my 
prayers up in that direction just the 
same. That is, when I remembered 
to say any. . 

As the doctor laid me down, he 
said softly, his face close to mine, 
“You are safely home at last, dear.” 

Strange he’d call me “dear”; 
though I suppose they all do. Old 
Doctor Cameron at home always 
did. 

As he straightened up I saw 
where the odor of violets came 


from; he had a lovely cluster on his 
coat; and I must have looked at 
them wistfully, for he smiled sort 
of pleased like, and in two minutes 
I was fast asleep with the sweet 
things close to my cheek. 

Then Jack, my Jack, came and 
sat by my bed; no, I was out in the 
hammock under the elm, and we 
proceeded to satisfactorily settle all 
of the great questions of the day 
just as we used to do. 

“All was grist that came to our 
mill,” he used to say: politics, re- 
ligion, literature, woman’s rights— 
everything in fact, and sometimes 
we quarreled just scandalous. Every 
little while Caesar would come and 
look at me with his sad eyes, and 
I’d put my hand on his shaggy head 
and call him lots of pet names. 
That dog has got more sense than 
half of the people. I told Auntie 
one day that I thought him a Chris- 
tion and a gentleman, and that I’d 
trust him at night with the smoke- 
house door open lots sooner’n I'd 
trust old Deacon Rogers after the 
way he treated the Widow Loomis 
about that money. And Auntie 
iooked over her spectacles at me, 
shocked and severe-like, and said: 
“Child, you’re getting right down 
sacreligious.” 

I didn’t exactly know what that 
meant, but supposed it had some- 
thing to do with sackcloth and 
ashes, so I denied it. 

Then St. Cecilia came; she had 
on a blue dress and a tiny white 
cap, and I knew she was a nurse. 
And with her came a short, fat one 
that had freckles on her nose, and 
they put me in a beautiful white 
tub of cool water. Oh, it was fine, 
I got so happy that I splashed the 
water with my hands just as I used 
to in the tub out in Auntie’s wood- 
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shed. Some went on the freckly 
one and she said, real cross, “Don’t 
Miss”; and a voice, I don’t know 
whether it was Jack’s or the Doc- 
tor’s, spoke up short like, and said, 
“Let her spatter all she wants to.” 
But I didn’t want to then, for you 
see Auntie’s woodshed didn’t have 
a blue velvet carpet on the floor. 

They snailed me out, (now that 
sounds like Maggie, but it was just 
what they did) onto a long, rattan 
things that looked like the one the 
undertaker laid Auntie out on, and 
covered me up with a white blanket. 
I tell you I felt dreadfully solemn 
for a moment. But when the short 
one stood something at my head, 
the screen I guess, I said: 

“You needn’t put any candles 
there; I’m Protestant.” You ought 
to have seen her jump. The Doctor 
laughed. 

They put the loveliest gown on 
me; all trimmed with lace and tiny 
ribbon rosettes. 

I heard the short nurse say that 
it was all “very unsanitary,” and 
she included the pretty room, the 
bed, the gown, and me, in a scorn- 
ful sweep of her hand. The Doctor 
smiled and said something that 
sounded like “mine ain castle,” and 
she didn’t say any more. 

He put me back in bed and I 
think I should have gone right to 
sleep again if I could have found 
my flowers. I began to cry, and oh, 
how ashamed I was; but I couldn’ 
help it. 

“Why, what is the matter, dear?” 
the doctor asked, looking real 
alarmed, and I told him that Sairy 
Gamp had thrown away my flowers. 

He looked relieved and whispered 
something to St. Cecilia, who smiled 
at me kindly and hurried out. I got 
dreadfully tired and cried some more 
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before they brought them, but after 
that they were always on my pillow. 
Jack usually brought them, and 
often he would sing to me if I was 
restless. He hasn’t much of a voice. 
Oh, goodness me, he has enouch 
voice for a dozen train-callers, but 
I mean it isn’t cultivated, and lie 


only attempts “Ben Bolt” and 
Swanee River” and such. One 
night he sang the “Bandolero” 


which I believe he had learned e~- 
pressly to sing to me. Oh, I te'l 
you it was great; when he struc 
the low notes the very windows 
rattled, and I got all shivery like. 
He looked real self satisfied when 
he got through, and asked me what 
I thought of his voice anyway. An 
I told him (just think of it, after all 
his kindness to me), I told him that 
his voice seemed to me a cross be 
tween a foghorn and Jones’ donke 
that was in the lot back of th 
house. 

I don’t think I could have been 
real wide awake or I’d never said it. 
He looked queer, so I hastened to 
add, and I’m afraid I didn’t better 
it much; “It is real soothing though ; 
I never slept better in my life than 
I did those nights when the donkey 
felt impelled to bray every fifteen 
minutes.” 

St. Cecilia dropped her book and 
hurried out as though some one had 
called her. I wonder what it is in 
that. book that makes her laugh so 
much. I think that Jack must have 
felt a little hurt, for he has never 
sung to me since, unless I asked 
him to, and then he didn’t let his 
voice out, big and natural like. 

Sweet as she is, I believe St. 
Cecilia has teased him about it. 
That day I wanted to go to the pic- 
nic, and they wouldn’t let me, she 
said something I didn’t like very 
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well. I had on my pink dress and 
the Shaw girls were waiting for me 
at the gate when Sairy Gamp took 
a notion that I shouldn’t go. Well 
I can assure you, I made it pretty 
lively for her for a while; and then 
Jack and St. Cecilia came and they 
tried to reason with me about it. 
The doctor (or was it Jack) was 
rying to hold me, and puffing like 

porpoise when St. Cecilia said, sly 
ike, “Try the Bandolero on her, doc- 

r,’ and he colored up, poor fellow 

id I forgot all about the picnic, I 
vas so angry. I snuggled my face 
gainst his shoulder and told her I 
thought he had the S-W-E-E-T- 
EST voice; and I wished he’d sing 
to me all the time: and St. Cecilia 
clasped her hands with a tragic air 
and said, “Saints defend us.” 

But Jack gave me a great big 
bear hug and then rocked me gently 
back and forth, and sang “Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slumber,” very 
soft and low. When he came to 
that line “Holy angels guard thy 
bed” he hesitated, I guess he had 
forgotten it, and I had to tell him. 
I fell asleep with his face and dear 
Mamma’s hovering over me. 

He scarcely ever left me now, 
and the moment he did I had to go 
to measuring off ribbon again, and 
Mrs. Smiley nearly worried me to 
death. But it was nothing to what 
I. suffered from Jacob Israel; he 
watched me constantly with his 
snaky little eyes, and there was 
always the same evil grin on his 
face. Then the moment I was alone 
he would start toward me, and I 
would seize the cover to the velvet 
ribbon box just as I did that day. 

One night it was raining dismally 
and I was trying to tidy up my de- 
partment a bit, and my head was 
aching dreadfully; when, without a 
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moment’s warning, Jacob sprang 
behind my counter and caught me. 
I struggled fearfully and got away 
from him only to run square into 
the arms of Sairy Gamp, who nearly 
squeezed the life out of me with her 
horrid fat arms. 

Oh, how I screamed; for Jack, 
Caesar, and even the Doctor John. 
I never had much sympathy with 
these shrieking females one reads 
about, but Auntie used to say, 
“There is a time for everything,” 
and evidently this was my time to 
scream, and I improved it. 

There was a scurry of feet and I 
was whisked out of Sairy Gamp’s 
arms into my lovely bed in a twink- 
ling, and there Caesar’s frighetned 
eyes looking into mine. And do you 
know, when I tried to put my hand 
on his head, as I always did, I 
couldn’t raise it to save me, I was 
so tired. But someone did it for 
me, and I went to sleep with my 
fingers buried in his hair. 

When I awoke, oh a long, long 
time afterward, the room was quite 
dark and there was no one in sight 
but Caesar; his dear head was close 
beside me on the pillow. I wiggled 
mine along a little and kissed him 
right in the part—you know how 
cut it parts, right between his ears. 
I made it do that with my circle 
comb, and it used to make Auntie 
so angry. She’d say, “Why, child 
alive; you'll get wood-ticks.” I'd 
have done it just the same if they’d 
been bed-ticks. 

Oh dear, I have to laugh yet 
when I think of the day I shoved it 
in right behind his ears and forgot 
it; and Auntie and I went down to 
judge Tucker’s. Caesar walked 
right up on the porch and sat down 
beside us and looked important. 
Suddenly Mrs. Tucker spied the 
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comb, and cried: “For the lands 
sake; whatever has the dog got on?” 
and when we all looked at him he 
must have felt embarrassed, for he 
dropped his eyes, got up and walked 
off, and there was my comb with 
dirty red ribbons dangling from 
each side. Maybe Auntie didn’t 
give me a withering look: I shriv- 
elled. 

But the moment I had kissed him, 
a doubt began to grow in my mind, 
for I remembered hearing some one 
say, when I was about half awake, 
“Oh, Father: Oh, Father,” ever so 
many times, as though they were 
praying. 

Yes, it was the doctor, and not 
Caesar at all; he must have forgot- 
ten to say his prayers and thought 
he could kneel there as well as any- 
where. He raised his head now, 


and I could see he’d been crying: 
poor fellow, grieving for his mother, 


I suppose. 

Somehow I didn’t feel nearly so 
ashamed as you would have thought 
—I felt so strange and weak, my 
hands were cold and the doctor 
held them close in his warm ones. 

“You'll not leave me?” I begged 
in a whisper, for it was growing 
steadily darker. 

“No! No!” he cried, “but, oh my 
darling, you may leave me.” 

Later he laid my hands down for 
a moment, and I felt so lonely and 
forsaken that I made a little appeal- 
ing gesture, and he took them 
quickly. 

“You won't do that again,” I 
whispered pleadingly, and he sort 
of groaned and said, “Not till I lay 
them in stronger, better hands than 
mine, dear.” 

There seemed to be quite a few 
people in the room now, moving 
softly about, and I caught one fleet- 
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ing glimpse of St. Cecilia’s sweet 
face, and she looked awfully sad, 
and I wondered why. 

Someone took me in their arms 
and raised me up; it was Jack, and 
his face was awfully white end 
drawn. “Pray, Helen,” he whis- 
pered, when he saw I was awake; 
and I couldn’t think of anything 
but “Now I lay me,” and he had to 
help me with that. We said “Amen” 
together, and then as I fell asleep 
again, I heard him sobbing aloud. 

But some way I didn’t fell exact- 
lv satisfied. I'd forgotten some- 
thing. Oh, yes: “Bless Mamma— 
bless Papa—and make me a good 
little girl—something yet. Bless— 
and keep—my—Jack.” 

* * * * x 

A clock striking seven aroused 
me with a start: seven, and I not 
up yet. However was I to get to 
the store on time; and I started to 
scramble out of bed, half awake, as 
I usually did, and would you believe 
it, I couldn’t so much as move a 
finger, or toe either, for I tried to 
wiggle one. Oh, dear, what had 
happened to me? I didn’t care very 
much; I was so warm and comfort- 
able, and I fell asleep again. 

“Thank you,” I said politely to 
someone who had just made me 
drink a horrible decoction that 
tasted just like the soap smelled 
that we used to wash Caesar with. 
It always killed ’em too. 

How very still it was. I could 
move a little now, and my mind 
seemed clearer. Surely this was 
not my stuffy hall-bedroom with its 
one window, darkened by a blank 
wall three feet away. 

Here there were lots of windows 
with snowy curtains swaying back 
and forth in the breeze, in a way 
that made me sleepy just to watch 
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them. One big window at the 
further corner was just full of hya- 
cinths; there were beautiful pic- 
tures on the wall, and a friendly fire 
kept winking and sparkling at me 
from the grate. And oh, the bed I 
was in; I never saw anything like 
it: all soft and billowy white, with 
a pale blue canopy that I had taken 
for a bit of blue sky,—and then I 
began to remember. Little by little 
the past became clear to me: Mag- 
gie had sent for her Doctor John 
the night I was ill; Dr. John the 
poor people’s friend who could pray 
for the dying and comfort those 
who were left to mourn; and this 
was his mother’s room. 

Jacob Israel; persecution; my two 
years in his father’s store after 
\untie’s death had left me home- 
less. 

Caesar, I remembered now, had 
died five years before and Auntie 
said I “took on scandalous for a 
Christian.” 

3ut if Jack was a delusion along 
with Caesar, why, I just wished 
they had left me with Maggie to 
die. The tears began to steal down 
my face, and try as I would, I 
couldn’t get my weak, shaky hand 
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up to wipe them away. I must have 
cried out a little then for someone 
sprang up and came around the 
bed, and it was Dr. John, and he 
looked so glad; though I don’t 
think it was very nice in him, when 
he saw how I felt. He wiped my 
tears on his handkerchief, and it 
smelled of medicine, and he said, 
so gently: “What makes you cry, 
dear?” that I cried all the harder 
and whispered weakly that I 
wanted Jack—“my Jack.” 

He looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, hesitated, then put his big 
hand over the lower part of his face, 
completely covering his horrid 
beard; and who do you think it 
was? Dr. John still, but it was Jack 
too; older and more serious looking, 
as though he too had had sorrow 
and suffering. 


* * * * * * 


Two wec.s later I went on my 
wedding tour; my travelling dress 
was thin, soft and white, trimmed 
with dainty lace and tiny ribbon 
rosettes; and I travelled in Jack’s 


arms from the bed to the corner 
window where the hyacinths were 
blooming. 
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How pleasant in the after years 
To tread with quiet pace 
The spot once dear, and still as dear, 
Of childhood’s time and place! 
To see the streets grown avenues 
The old trees bending down, 
To note quaint landmarks here and there 
In old familiar town. 


For there are trees and views and skies 
That somehow seem most kind; 
The thoughts that come with well known scenes 
The lonely heart strings bind. 
And here a lawn whose statues white 
Smile frankly as of yore, 
And there a stately home unchanged 
Bids welcome as before. 


Around the corner, down the street, 
Or on the common’s grass 

Dim forms appear, and reappear 
To greet you as they pass; 

Tis fancy’s truth; we can not lose 
Real loves or judgment’s frown 

When coming in the passing years 
To old familiar town. 


The thought that broods, the dread that waits, 
We cannot thrust away, 
We live, we hope, aspire, or fear, 
And struggle still to-day. 
And on the grey, old-fashioned street 
We still crave fortune’s crown 
With throbbing heart that loves its youth 
In old familiar town. , 


The whistles, bells, the jangling sounds 
Salute accustomed ears, 

The park, the elm, a bird’s clear song, 
Awake sweet, sudden tears. 

Though good or ill be in your fate 
You pray for fair renown 

To all who keep the vine-clad homes 
Of old familiar town. 





“Old-Home Week” in 


New England 


y THomaAs F. ANDERSON 





1llLE WAY TO THE OLD HOME 


F the many “institutions” for 
which New England stands 


sponsor, “Old-Home Week” 
is one of the most notable. Invented 
in its present form by a clever New 
Hampshire governor only seven or 
eight years ago, it has taken deep 
root in at least two of the New Eng- 
land states, has been adopted in a 
tentative way by the other four, and 
has been successfully tried in Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland and sev- 
eral other Yankee commonwealths 
and Canadian provinces. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about it is that some of these 
outside observances of the reunion 
have been among the most elaborate 
of the lot. A case in point was the 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Old- 
Home Week celebration in 1905, 
which was carried out on a scale 


befitting some great national event, 
and to a report of which the Phila- 
delphia newspapers devoted whole 
pages, with illustrations. 

There are some New England 
movements that are treated with in- 
difference, not to say levity, by 
those who live outside of this intel- 
lectual section ; but Old-Home Week 
is so palpably a good thing on the 
face of it that the rest of the coun- 
try has been compelled to look upon 
it with favor. You never can tell 
what is going to be the ultimate 
fate of a semi-sentimental move- 
ment of this kind, but even if Old- 
Home Week falls into desuetude by 
next year, it will have accomplished 
an amount of good that will make 
its existence well worth the while. 

The chances are that it will not be 
spoken of in the past tense next 
year or the year after, but that the 
idea of holding a periodical reunion 
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VENERABLE MEN 


of those who are living in New Eng- 
land towns to-day and those who 
have been away from the old home, 
perhaps in the far west or south, or 
a number of years, will remain a 
permanent feature of our life. 
Speaking from a very intimate 
knowledge of the Old-Home Week 
movement, particularly as applied 
to Massachusetts, I can testify that 
it has done great good in a practical 
as well as a sentimental way to the 
people of the old Bay State. That 
the residents of New Hampshire 
have benefited in an even larger de- 
gree ought to be evident to all who 
keep track of the tendencies of the 
times. It is a movenment which has 
genuine reciprocity for its basis, too, 
and the good that has come to the 
people of New England in enter- 
taining their relatives and old-time 
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IN THE PARADE 


friends from distant points has been 
fully shared by those who have been 
entertained. 


In the March issue of the New 
England Magazine there was a 
simply-told tale describing the trip 
by ox team across the continent to a 
new home in the foothills of Colo 
rado of a family from Massachu- 
setts, forty years ago. Think what 
it would mean to the older members 
of that family, if they survived, and 
even to the younger ones, if they 
could come back to their old home 
in the east in a fast-flying train of 
Pullman cars and find their towns- 
men waiting to receive them with 
open arms and brass bands, decora- 
tions, street parades, public meet- 
ings and banquets. There would be 
a note of sadness in it all, perhaps, 
for the changes in the place would 
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VENERABLE WOMEN 


be marked and the vacant chairs 
many; but the joy of friendly re- 
union would be the dominant key- 
note, after all, and the visitors from 
the far west would go back again 
feeling that the old home ties had 
never been really sundered. 

It was a mournful visit for the 
old man who came back to his na- 
tive town on Cape Cod during the 
Old-Home Week reunion a couple 
of years ago, after an absence in 
California of fifty years, and found 
that not a single one of his boyhood 
friends was left there; but even he 
got some joy out of his long journey 
and went back feeling the better for 
the pilgrimage. 

Nor have these re-visitations been 
confined entirely to those who have 
moved away to a distance. In the 
pretty town of Lunenburg, Massa- 
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chusetts, one of the pioneers in the 
reunion movement, I met last sum- 
mer a lady who had not visited her 
old home -for forty years, although 
living just over the state line in 
Vermont; and probably she would 


never have come back had it not 
been for the Old-Home Week invi- 
tation. 

In a New Hampshire city, three 
or four years ago, a family of five 
brothers, who by some strange 
chance had never met together be- 
fore, had a joyful reunion through 
the agency of Old-Home Week. If 
the history of all the individual ob- 
servances that have taken place 
could be written, it would doubtless 
reveal many incidents well nigh as 
strange. 

To a practical people like our 
own, however, a movement of any 
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THE OLD PEOPLE TAKE GREAT INTEREST 


kind, to be entirely successful, must 
have the element of utility as well 
as that of sentiment. Life, in this 
twentieth century, is not being run 
on a sentimental basis. The practi- 
cal phase of Old-Home Week, and 
the one that will do much to keep it 
a permanent institution, is found in 
the fact that many of the annual 
home-comers—the well-to-do class 
—are beginning to signify their ap- 


preciation of the friendly Old-Home 
Week invitation by sending here 
and there a substantial check for a 
new drinking fountain, a statue or 
memorial window in honor of some 
deceased worthy, a public park, a 
tablet for some historic landmark, 
or the liquidation of a burdensome 
church debt. 


These pleasing and always accept- 
able windfalls have followed in the 
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wake of the festival all over New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, and 
in the communities thus favored it 
would be exceedingly difficult to 
work up any sentiment unfavorable 
to Old-Home Week. 

Perhaps the most notable instance 
of what a Massachuestts man has 
done for his native town is found in 
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man certainly has taken a very deep 
personal interest in the town’s Old- 
Home Week observances, even to 
the extent of consenting to act as 
president of the local committee of 
arrangements. 

But when we talk of what the 
home-comers are doing for their na- 
tive towns only half the tale is told. 





WEALTH AND FASHION TURN OUT 


the case of Fairhaven and Henry H. 
Rogers, the millionaire Standard Oil 


magnate. If every New England 
town could have done for it, in an 
architectural way ,what Mr. Rogers 
has done for Fairhaven, there would 
be a wonderful transformation in 
this entire Mr. Rogers’ 
splendid gifts to Fairhaven mzy not 
have been a direct result of the Old- 
Home Week spirit, but that gentle- 


section. 


The best work is that which the 
residents themselves are inspired to 
do, as the result of the working of 
the Old-Home Week leaven. For a 
month or more before the date of 
the reunion they begin to “spruce 
up” their homes, and the town itself. 
Lawns that never before received 
the attentions of a mower become 
as a big green Wilton carpet ; houses 
are painted, shutters repaired, un- 
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CLIMBING 


sightly fences removed, the huge 
brass knocker on the front door pol- 
ished up, the broken flag-pole re- 
placed and a new flag purchased if 
the old one is too far gone, and a 
general rejuvenation takes place in 
all domestic departments. 

It is the same in the case of the 
street, the common, the little school- 
house; even the guide-boards that 
tell the distance in miles and frac- 
tions from the Centre to Squash 
Hollow are refurbished, and in a 
few days the place has such a clean 
tace that the residents hardly know 
it, and the home-comers will surely 
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think they have struck the wrong 
town. 

While all this revolutionary work 
is in progress, preparations for the 
Old-Home Week reunion itself are 
going on apace. Away back in the 
winter the preliminary steps toward 
the great event have been taken. 
Some leading citizen, perhaps the 
chairman of selectmen, the local 
clergyman or editor or corner gro- 
cery-man, has called a meeting of 
the citizens “to consider the advis- 
ability of observing Old-Home 
Week next summer.” The meeting 
is well attended, for anything that 
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“YANKEE DOODLE CAME TO 


touches the home appeals pretty 


strongly to the New Englander. 
The secretary of the State Old- 
Home Week Association down in 
3oston, or up in Concord, as the 
case may be, has already been writ- 
ten to and has forwarded a bundle 
of literature telling just how to or- 
ganize a local association, secure a 
town meeting appropriation and get 
up a program. 

In these days if you want to do 
anything you have merely to write 
to some person or organization, and 
back by the next mail comes an out- 
line of the whole thing. You don’t 
even have to do much thinking. If 
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there is no other way of getting rid 
of this terrible bore of thinking, 
there is always the newspaper to 
write to. What the average news- 
paper editor doesn’t know—especial- 
ly the editor of the country news- 
paper—isn’t really worth knowing. 

Well, the local association is duly 
organized, the officers and commit- 
tees are elected and the wheels be- 
gin to revolve. There is a commit- 
tee on invitations, on banquet, on 
programs and badges, on picnic, on 
sports, on this, that and the other 
thing; and never is the fatal mis- 
take made of neglecting to put a 
few women on these committees. 
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THE HAY-RACK 


An Old-Home Week reunion that 
was gotten up without the aid of the 
women—well, there just couldn't 
be any such reunion. 

Coming on toward town-meeting 
time, someone draws up an article 
to be inserted in the warrant provid- 
ing that the citizens shall vote to 
“raise and appropriate” the sum of 
$50, $100 or $1,000, as the case may 
be, for Old-Home Week purposes. 

In Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and some of the other New 
England states the legislatures have 
legalized Old-Home Week by enact- 
ing a law authorizing towns and 
cities to vote money for such use. 
There are towns in Massachusetts 
—not cities—that have appropriated 
$1,000 or more for Old-Home Week 
observances, in addition to large 
amounts raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and no one has ever called the 
investment a bad one. 

Many hands make 


light work, 


PARTY 


and long before Old-Home Week 
itself arrives the details of the re- 


union are all mapped out. It may 
be that the entire week is to be 
given up to the observance, with a 
different program each day; or it 
may be that only one or two days 
are to be thus devoted. In any 
event, Sunday will be one of the 
days, for the religious part of the 
observance has come to be one of 
the most popular features. One of 
the first things done is to make a 
careful canvass of the town and se- 
cure the names and addresses of all 
former residents possible. This is 
usually done by a special committee, 
or by the secretary of the local as- 
sociation. 

Then, at a moment when the ab- 
sentees are beginning to think long- 
ingly of their summer vacation, and 
perhaps of the old home itself, there 
goes forth, possibly to every state 
in the Union, a big sheaf of neatly- 
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THE PICNIC LUNCH 


printed invitations reading some- 


thing like this: 


“The town of Hustleville most cordially 
invites you to attend its observance of 
“Old-Home Week,’ which will take place 
ON ..jcabitss se aawneek suena es 
“To all sons and daughters of the old 
town, either by birth, descent or adoption, 
and their families, a general invitation to 
be present is extended. Come and see how 
Hustleville has progressed, visit your old 
home and scenes of bygone days, and help 
us make the celebration in our grand old 
town one of the most successful and in- 
spiring in the Commonwealth. 

“By kindly acknowledging this to the 
Secretary at your earliest convenience, you 
will confer a great favor on the Commit- 
tee. 

“Yours fraternally, 
“Otp Home-WEEK COMMITTEE.” 


Perhaps it is like mixing one’s 
metaphors to apply the name of 
“Hustleville’ to a New England 
Old-Home Week town; but if there 
are none by that name, there cer- 
tainly ought to be a few that are 
willing to live up to it. 

Of course, there’ is a general and 
hearty response to these invitations, 
and everyone who can writes that 
he or she will surely come on to the 
reunion. 


When the recipients do come on 
they receive the “glad hand” just as 
soon as they step down from the 
train or stage that has brought 
them to their native town. A recep- 
tion committee, in Sunday clothes 
and gloriously be-badged, is wait- 
ing to receive them with open arms. 
They are straightway taken up to 
the town hall, or the church vestry, 
or wherever else is the headquarters 
of the day, and politely asked to 
register. That is their official in- 
troduction. After that they are 
safely installed in the home of their 
relative or near friend, or, if they 
haven’t any of these left in the place, 
they are “farmed out” to some onc 
else who has a guest room to spare. 

In order to give the Old-Home 
festival the picturesque introduction 
it deserves, huge bonfires are usual- 
ly touched off on top of the highest 
hills in the place, Saturday night, 
lighting up the darkness with a wel- 
coming blaze that can be seen for 
miles. In Massachusetts, it is hoped 
some day to inaugurate an Old- 
Home Week by having a continuous 
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chain of bonfires extending clear 
across the state, from the tip end of 
Cape Cod to the Berkshire hills. 
The bonfire effect, as carried out in 
New Hampshire, is a very beautiful 
one, and the ceremony is sometimes 
marked by the singing of old-time 
songs, the music of a band and other 
innocent forms of revelry. 

With the coming of Sunday, the 
“week” has officially dawned. In 
honor of the event, and of the pres- 
ence of the old-time residents, the 
pastors of the local churches have 
prepared special exercises. There 
is, of course, a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion, and special music 
is provided, this part of the program 
sometimes including singing by one 
of the church quartets of years ago. 
When it is possible to arrange for it, 
the sermon, too, is preached by a 
former pastor. A roll-call of present 
and past members may also figure 
in the exercises. After the services 
are over the congregation leaves the 
old white-painted, green-shuttered 
church and lingers for a time on the 
lawn, if the day be fine, for an in- 
formal and enjoyable reunion. This 
is one of the most agreeable features 
of the day. Sometimes the services 
are rendered more notable by the 
dedication of a memorial window or 
tablet. Frequently it is found desir- 
able to have all the local societies 
unite in a union service. Always 
the Sunday gatherings are among 
the pleasantest of the Old-Home 
Week memories. 

For the secular part of the festival 
the local committees may chose 
from a list of some forty or fifty 
appropriate features. As a rule they 
wisely refrain from trying to work 
in even half of the number. The 
conventional features include a pic- 
nic, a general meeting in church or 
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town hall with address by promi- 
nent present and former residents; 
a banquet, musical and literary ex- 
ercises and sports. Always the 
sports, even if there isn’t any ban- 
quet or any public meeting. ‘The 
younger generation have to jhe 
looked after, or else there won’t be 
any Old-Home Week celebration :n 
the town twenty-five years hence. 
Where the community is lar-e 
enough, trades processions and flor i] 
parades are often held, and some >f 
these are very elaborate and of a 
character that no community wou d 
want to get up every year. 

Every town, if it is any kind of 
town at all, possesses its band; and 
the band plays a most important 
part in Old-Home Week occasions, 
the reader may be assured. Band 
concerts, of course, suggest illun 
nations and decorations; and dec 
rations suggest arches of welcome 
and the ringing of sunrise and sun 
set bells. 

The home-comers are taken fot 
complimentary drives around th« 
town, to see how it has grown and 
how its industries have flourished. 
Hose-reel tests, and pie-eating con 
tests are held for their special edifi- 
cation. There are dramatic per- 
formances by local talent, tableaux 
of old-time scenes or historical 
events, Old Folks Concerts and 
“Deestrick School” performances ; 
yacht races and canoe carnivals; 
clambakes and corn-roasts; exhibits 
of historic relics, balloon ascensions 
(perhaps), jolly hayrack rides, with 
plenty of pretty girls to keep the 
hay from falling out; illustrated lec- 
tures, camera club exhibitions, mili- 
tary parades, lawn parties, automo- 
bile processions, four-o’clock teas, 
family reunions and all manner of 
things under the canopy, all for the 
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personal and particular benefit of 
the returned native. 

The returned Westerner realizes 
it all during the journey back to the 
far west. It was so different from 
the reception he met forty years ago 
in the Colorado hills. Why could 
not the Utes and Commanches have 
adopted Old-Home Week and enter- 
tained the newcomers from the far 
east at a corn roast, say, rather than 
at a scalping bee? 

Nor is the list of entertainments 
and “events” exhausted in the cata- 
logue that has just been given. A 
very beautiful feature of the festival 
is tle presentation of a bouquet or 
a specially prepared cake, or some- 
thing of that sort, to the oldest resi- 
dent in the town. In at least one 
New Hampshire town the annual 
“old people’s visit” has long been a 
recular feature. 

Special entertainments for the 
children, to go to the other extreme, 
are also held in many places, and in 
this way the Old-Home Week insti- 
tution is being perpetuated even bet- 
ter than the elders realize. 

A particularly enjoyable event is 
the local school district reunions, at 
some of which many who have not 
met for a generation come together 
to delightedly live over the days of 
youth again for an hour. When the 
afternoon literary exercises in the 
church or the town hall are over, 
you will notice a large section of 
the crowd resolving itself into sepa- 
rate groups gathered around a cen- 
tral figure who seems to be a sort of 
chairman. These are the school dis- 
trict reunions, and they have the 
greensward for their carpet and the 
blue heavens for their canopy, just 
as in the happy boyhood and girl- 
hood days of long ago. 

Perhaps nothing brings out the 
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Old-Home Week sentiment quite so 
strongly as the big family picnic 
(the entire community is one family 
on this occasion) in the shady grove 
hard by. There are, of course, heaps 
of home-made good things to eat, 
not forgetting the baked beans and 
the grandmother cookies and the 
cold chicken, and even the young 
people can get enough to satisfy 
their appetites at this picnic. Then, 
after everyone has politely said, 
“Not any more, thank you; I’m full 
enough to bust now,” the chairman 
gets up, clears his throat and intro- 
duces the speakers of the day. 

These include the supreme court 
judge who used to play hookey 
from the little red schoolhouse and 
was that very day reminded of what 
happened to him in consequence, by 
his old teacher whom he had not 
seen for years; the prosperous mer- 
chant from Boston, who had to go 
away from home in his youth be- 
cause the family couldn’t pay the 
interest on the mortgage; the vener- 
able minister who preached in the 
cool white church thirty or forty 
years ago; the great railroad presi- 
dent who came on in his private car 
down there on the side-track, and 
who went away from home when a 
boy because he believed in Horace 
Greeley’s theory that a live young 
man should go west if he wanted to 
grow up with his country. 

The local editor, too, has to be 
called on, to tell of the wonderful 
spirit of enterprise that has always 
marked this up-to-date community 
and to impress upon his hearers the 
transcendent value of a free and un- 
muzzled press. The speeches are 
all well enough, but the impromptu 
stories and the offhand reminis- 
cences are better. Let the eagle 
scream all you want to, and talk 
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about expansion, and reciprocity 
and tariff reform and “graft” to the 
extent of your knowledge when you 
are invited to speak at an Old-Home 
Week picnic, but do not, under any 
considerations, neglect to tell your 
best story or forget to “roast” your 
old chum sitting opposite you, 
whom you haven’t set eyes on for 
years. 

Even the elderly ladies, who in 
the ancient days were the rosy- 
cheeked girls, come in for their 
share of the chaffing. They enjoy 
it, too, just as much as the men do. 
Ah, the picnic’s the thing in Old- 
Home Week. You have a grand, 
good time in spite of yourself, and 
you have all out doors to enjoy it 
in. 

There is a literature of Old- 
Home Week, too, and it is growing 
with every passing year. In every 


New England town observing the 


festival the local poet has been 
burning the midnight oil so assidu- 
ously that it is no wonder the price 
of kerosene has been advanced a 
cent or so a gallon. The divine 
afflatus has been worked over time, 
and the finished product is of for- 
midable proportions. No local in- 
dustry has flourished in the same 
degree as the manufacturing of 
Old-Home Week verse, and the re- 
sult has been to create an entirely 
new school of modern poetry which 
will need to be classified by itself 
in the public library of the future. 
Sentiment runs riot in this depart- 
ment of Old-Home Week litera- 
ture, but in other departments a 
more practical turn is taken. Spe- 
cial illustrated editions of the local 
newspapers, giving “write-ups” and 
histories of the town are published 
and are of permanent value. In 
some cases the festival has resulted 
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in the compilation of town histories 
in regular book form, and in others 
the report of the annual celebration 
has been embalmed in similar shape, 
Indeed, the impetus given to the 
looking up of historical data and 
the marking of historic sites and 
landmarks by means of tablets has 
been among the most important re- 
sults of the movement. 

Hundreds of these historical tab- 
lets and boulders have been set up 
all over New England as a part of 
the Old-Home Week cerem 
and if the good work continu 
its present rate it will not be 
before every old building, birthp 
of prominent man or woman or si 
of Indian massacre will be thus p 
manently marked. 

Attractive stamps, or stickers, to 
be affixed to letters and other mail 
matter, are issued in some of the 
states and do much to advertise the 
festival all over the land. Requests 
for samples of them come from 
everywhere. Special Old-Home 
Week stationery is also utilized in 
some places as a part of the literary 
propaganda. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
claims the honor of having held the 
original Old-Home Week reunion; 
but the festival, as an institution, 
had its birth in the brain of Hon. 
Frank W. Rollins of Concord, New 
Hampshire, and was organized by 
him in 1899, when he was governor 
of New Hampshire. 

Governor Rollins first publicly 
proposed the idea at a dinner of the 
Sons of New Hampshire in Boston. 
It was caught up with enthusiasm 
throughout the Granite State, a 
State’ Association was organized in 
Concord, with Governor Rollins as 
president, and ever since between 
seventy-five and one hundred towns 
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and cities in New Hampshire have 
annually observed the _ reunion. 
The other New England states 
gradually fell into line and organ- 
ized their own central association, 
and later a New England Old- 
Home Week Association, with the 
governors of the various states as 
vice presidents, was formed. 

Many of the Old-Home Week 
songs and most of the poems that 
have been published have been dedi- 
cated to the “father” of the move- 
ment. 

Who, for instance, would not be 
profoundly moved by having these 
verses inscribed to him: 


“Bring from the garden the corn and the 
beans, 


Let old songs be sung while the succotash 
steams, 

Let Sally and Patience be shelling the peas, 

While John gathers fruit from the bounti- 
ful trees. 


“Sing the old songs we sang long ago— 
‘Wait for the Wagon’ and ‘Old Uncle Joe’ 
‘O, that will be Joyful,’ ‘Coming Thro’ the 


Rye,’ 
‘Hurrah for Old New England,’ ‘When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly.’” 


The Portsmouth reunion was held 
away back in 1853 and was the out- 
come of a movement on the part of 
some of the sons of the ancient city 
residing in Boston, among them the 


late Benjamin P. Shillaber (“Mrs. 
Partington”). The precursor of ail 
this great avalanche of Old-Home 
Week poetry appears to have been 
“An Invitation to the ‘Portsmouth 
Boys’ in Boston,” written by the 
late Albert Laighton, and commenc- 
ing: 


“Come home! we'll ring each tuneful bell, 
And hang our banners out, 

And honest hearts with joy shall swell, 
To give their welcome shout.” 


To which one of the Boston ‘Boys,’ 
presumably Mr. Shillaber, responded 
with a metrical reply beginning like 
this: 


“Come rally, boys! Awake! Awake! 
Hear old affection on you calling; 

Your Childhood’s Home appeal doth make, 
On willing ears may it be falling; 

It calls you from your busy care, 
To meet her in her pleasant places, 

Her old regard again to share, 
’Mid smiles from ‘old familiar faces.’ ” 


The love of home and kindred, 
implanted in the human breast from 
the time the first cave dwelling was 
dug, is just as keen to-day as it was 
in 1853. Old-Home Week is only 
an expression of that feeling in a 
public and collective form. It is one 
of the finest institutions New Eng- 
land has ever given to the world. 





The Tree of Knowledge 


By IsaBeLLA Howe FIskKeE 


HE road went up from the 
water’s edge, unshaded for a 
stretch, then thinly bordered 
by trees that leaned sharply inland, 
seemingly as reluctant as the road 
was eager, to meet the wash of the 
salt waves. Along it a little 
weather-stained settlement  strag- 
gled irregularly. A little to one 


side and back the length of its 
potato patch from the crumbling 
margin of the downs there stood 
with an air of inert waiting, a 
widely gabled, dull-colored farm- 


house, beaten by the coast storms of 
many New England winters. 

In a crab apple tree near by, a 
boy and girl were perched among 
the broadly spreading, red-dotted 
limbs, as high as the stunted stat- 
ure of the tree would allow. 

The boy sat astride, perilously 
near the end of the swaying branch, 
kicking admiringly into space. With 
fingers still searching the small 
pockets already emptied for his 
companion’s pleasure, he gazed 
steadfastly upon her. His thirteen 
years had not been acute in observ- 
ance of feminine detail but the first 
premonitions of things inevitable to 
man were being borne in upon him 
now. 

He was half consciously think- 
ing, with an untaught rush of knowl- 
edge, that the moving spots of sun- 
shine that flecked her face showed 
a countenance unfreckled and in no 


wise weather-marred as were those 
of the fisher children of his own 
order of creation. She sat imperi- 
ally the rustic chair he had con- 
structed of the notch of cros-ing 
limbs and, with unprecedented : elf- 
negation, had resigned in her favor. 

The subject of their conversation 
was like that of a couple consier- 
ably preceding them and equally in- 
experienced in the knowledge of 
the world. They spoke—absorb- 
edly—of apples. 

She shook her head vehemently 
and the two yellow tags of braid 
hopped nervously upon her shoul- 
ders. A mass of wrinkles about 
forehead and mouth were gradually 
relaxing under the potent influence 
of a small, visibly-concealed lump 
deliciously transferable from cheek 
to cheek. 

“I shall never, as long as I live, 
forget how a crab apple tastes,” she 
said explosively, “and if you hadn't 
given me some spruce gum right 
away I never should have forgiven 
you. I wouldn’t have kept my 
promise.” 

He leaned forward, reckless of 
hig balance, and put an imperative 
brown hand upon her arm. 

“But you will?” he said. 
promised.” 

“What a strong boy you 
Dick,” she said equivocally. 

“T won’t let you go,” he insisted, 
“until you promise me again that 
some day—when we are both grown 
up—you will—marry me.” 


“You 


are, 
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With a quick, unlooked-for move- 
ment and a sudden springing of 
branches the girl slipped all at once 
from the limb and left his hand 
grasping, like his speech, the empty 
air 

‘Aunt is calling me,’ she cried 

r her shoulder in retreat. Across 
field came faintly a woman's 
voice, low on the first note and ris- 
prolonged on the second, “Ar- 

'’ it called. “Arda!’ 

Che boy turned slowly and made 

way to the rear of the farm- 
use. In the kitchen his grand- 

‘ther, bending over the stove in 

paration of the noon chowder, 
greeted him: “Been playing with 
he boarder’s little girl again?” she 
queried brusquely. “Well, thank 
goodness, you won't break her neck 
aiter all with those apple trees. 
They’re going to-morrow.” 

rhe boy went from the room with 
none of the usual double shuffle that 
was wont to mark his noisy way up 
the uncarpeted back staircase to his 
little overhead chamber. His grand- 
mother’s gaze followed him from 
the room with an admiration noth- 
ing could have persuaded her it 
would be right to express in his 
hearing. She turned to her hus- 
band, muffled in his noonday appli- 
cation of the roller towel, after a 
refreshing wash. 

“Luther,” she said, raising her 
voice in deference to the absorption 
of his occupation, “he’s a right 
smart boy, is Richard. I guess we 
shall have to send him off to school 
after all.” 


II 


“Have you been here before?” he 
asked. An absurd question it was, 
too; the waves rippled out in laugh- 


ter at the thought of it. As if there 
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had ever been a before for either of 
them—or this were other than the 
very heginning of all things. Even 
now the two old gossips whom they 
had left rocking confidentially to- 
gether on the hotel piazza were 
speculating upon the progress of 
what they termed a case of love at 
first sight. 

“T have been in this region years 
ago, 1 am sure,’ she answered. 
“My aunt took me to some one of 
the Maine coast towns, but which 
it was I do not know. A child’s 
memory of a summer’s outing is 
about as realistic as Aladdin’s genii. 
That was the summer of the exposi- 
tion. I came here for a short stay, 
hoping it might be the same place, 
but nothing seems familiar.” 

He stooped quickly to a pebble at 
his feet. “The summer of the ex- 
position,” he repeated, turning keen- 
ly upon her for a moment. Then, 
with a turn of his wrist, the little 
stone sped with a tacking series of 
skips and a final plunge, well out 
into the breakwater. 

“IT spent the first dozen or so 
years of my life here,” he said, “and 
I have since passed a fortnight here 
every fall late enough to have the 
place pretty much to myself after 
the boarder exodus. It ceased to be 
my home when the farmhouse was 
burned but I still own part of the 
old place. Let me take you down 
to it and do the honors. Perhaps I 
can point out some landmarks that 
you will remember.” 

They strolled along the beach, 
stopping now and then to furrow 
some half-hid sea relics out of the 
firm, damp sand. So they came to 
an abandoned, half-obliterated road 
that led up from the sea limits. It 
was a little inland, a straggling row 
of trees bordered it, leaning in slant- 
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ing parallels away from the water 
like so many masts before a squall. 
He stopped her a little farther on, 
by an open, half-walled cellar hole, 
with fragments of a wide brick chim- 
ney still standing. Near by was a 
crab apple tree, laden down with 
its small, deeply stained fruit, an 
old seat nailed between two of its 
invitingly lowered branches. 

He gave her a quick glance, and 
his hands went boyishly deep into 
his pockets. 

“T used to spend many an hour 
here, when a boy,” he said. “Will 
you try my armchair, Miss Roberts?” 

“Ts it the chair of psychology?” 
She referred laughingly to his re- 
cent professorship, of which her 
fellow boarders had spoken impres- 
sively when they pointed him out 
to her as the gifted young author 
of the great treatise upon the influ- 
ence of association upon the action 
of the mind. It was the first time 
in three weeks with him that she 
had spoken of it. He flushed with 
surprise. He thought he had kept 
his profession secret. 

“T am afraid it is too difficult a 
feat, Professor,” she admitted. “It is 
beyond my physical as well as my 
mental powers to occupy a chair in 
your tree of knowledge.” 

“It is quite easy,’ he answered. 
“Let me mount you as if it were a 
horse. Put your foot in my palm— 
so.” He stooped to the words and 
swung her lightly up. “There! 
Now I want you to look out on the 
water from between green leaves. 
It is not often that a tree like this 
grows so near the sea limits.” 

He stood head and _ shoulders 
above her, watching abstractedly 
the moving branches urge the play 
of sunlight across her face as she 
gazed seaward. 
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“How strong you are,” she said 
as she settled luxuriously back. 
“And how jolly these little apples 
are. I am going to eat one. I know 
so little about the farm country and 
I never have eaten a crab apple in 
its pristine state.” 

“Haven’t you?” he questioned ‘:- 
credulously. “Here is one.” lle 
handed her one of considerably less 
color than most of them. An ex- 
hilaration came over him as he sa vy 
how his plan was working. 

The girl did most things gen 
ously and her bite of the row 
little fruit of their tree of: know 
edge was of the 
order. 

There was an all but suppressed 
cry of surprise and then silence. 
The professor of psychology gazed 
out on the water, feeling remark 
ably weak for one who had jusi 
been admired for being so strong. 
When he looked back, askance it 
must be admitted, any possible 
quick contracting, such as he so 
well remembered, had been wiped 
from her face by a tint beyond the 
flush of the bitter apple as in her 
sudden rush of memory she tried 
unsuccessfully to avert her gaze. 
And with that for his part, fear was 
wiped out from his mind by an 
overmastering tenderness for the 
recollections of his childhood and 
for the girl before him now. 

“You have eaten a crab apple be- 
fore, then?” he said. “Oh, my little 
girl of memory, do you remember 
what you promised, the other time 
you ate a crab apple?” 

He saw a misty light in her eyes 
and knew that her voice was low. 

“Oh, Dick!” she said. “It’s you! 
But it wasn’t fair. And I shan’t 
keep my promise unless you bring 
me some spruce gum right away.” 


saime ampic 





The Schoolmaster of Bagaduce 
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*HURS. Dec. The 2d., 1875. 
‘7 Arrived in town at 4 o'clock. 
It seems as if | had come up 

out of the sea—three days on that 
old steamboat—where my appetite 
was poor, and ambition nil. It’s a 
dreary old town this Bagaduce, but 


I’m glad to get ashore anywhere. 
The scattered farmhouses, the bleak 
hills, the gray fields, they make one 
think he’s a good ways from home. 


I've a good mind to give it up. 
Three months in this place, the 
enemy of half the neighborhood, 
fighting a multitude of urchins, and 
a score of young men! I would give 
it up, only there’s a something that 
scorns me when I think seriously of 
it. I can fight the rough boys better 
than I can stand the keen, pitiless 
satire of this other self of mine. So 
here goes for the corner. There’s a 
store, a schoolhouse, a hall, and a 
meeting house. 

Fri. Dec. The 3d. Found my 
boarding place without any trouble. 
A little, old house, and two little, 
old people, under the shadow of a 
great mountain. From the top of 
that mountain the view must be 
rare and wide. The Bagaduce river 


flows round at your feet and loses 
itself, one end in the sea, the other 
in the woods. Lying below, down 
on the southern horizon, are islands 
dotted with houses. Over in the 
west you must see the Camden hills. 
The little, old man is called “Uncle 
Nat.” He’s short and plump, good 
natured, and sensible. He immedi- 
ately yoked up his steers and went 
after my trunk. The other part of 
the house is different. She’s thin, 
sharp, like a case-knife; tongue ?— 
she says she used to keep school— 
she’s economical, too. We had pork 
for dinner. Potatoes, to be sure, 
dried apple sauce, and dried apple 
pie. Confound it! Isn’t it lone- 
some? 

Dec. The 4th. Met an old friend 
and stayed with him all night. The 
Supervisor, his nearest neighbor, 
was gone when I arrived at his 
house, so on invitation from his 
daughter, an interesting widow, I 
remained until he returned. He’s a 
good old man, this Supervisor, with 
a mouthful of teeth that he turns all 
out of doors whenever he speaks, or 
smiles. A well enough sort of a man 
that would never hurt anybody, 
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good intentioned, but forceless. He 
didn’t examine me for a certificate. 
I was glad and so was he. 

Sat. The 5th. Catch me ina place 
like this again three days ahead of 
time! The Agent is a rough old 
blacksmith, a man of strong charac- 
ter. He will manage things in this 
district. Boiled beans for dinner. 
Dried apple pie for dessert. Went 
down to the schoolhouse this after- 
noon. Some young men standing 
on the corner amused themselves at 
the sight of the new Schoolmaster. 

Sunday, The 6th. My hosts are 
Orthodox Congregationalists. We 
all went to that church. A little 
church, well filled, mostly young 
people. Rather good looking as a 
whole, above the average in intelli- 
gence, quite an air of prosperity. 
I’m feeling better. The people are 
not effusive, not quite cordial. More 
dried apple pie. 

Monday, The great Day. School 
opened with 45 scholars. Fairly 
disposed, I think. Two boys will 
have to be licked before the week 
ends. 

Tues. Dec. The 8th. The second 
day of school went off smoothly 
enough. Made a call this evening. 
Must get acquainted with the Par- 
ents. They have expectations, and 
they sometimes get unruly. One 
has to discipline them sometimes. | 
like the people much. 

What a predominance of Tapleys 
there are! Near a third of the school. 
3ig Tapley boys, small Tapley boys, 
kids. Tapley girls, tall and short, 
sweet, pretty, winsome, homely, self- 
ish, opinionated. I’m in doubt about 
the Deacon’s boy and girl. They'll 
annoy me. I must call at the Dea- 
con’s to-night. The next name is 
Wasson. The Wassons and Tap- 
leys are interwoven by marriage, 
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and one, my hostess says, must not 
say anything about a Wasson to a 
Tapley. And if you lick a Tapley, 
look out for the Wassons. It’s 

pretty good combination of stock, 
however, so far, for they are my 
brightest scholars. The Grindles 
and Shepherdsons are good 2'so, 
It’s a good solid stock; healthy, 
hearty, hardy people these Bagadu- 
cians. The Dodges are good. I: is 
written on their countenances. »'ot 
much at arithmetic, but good sou 

Wednesday, The oth. 
in to-day. Stayed all day. 
all out. Went home with me to din- 
ner. Boiled salt pork, potatoes, 
dried apple pies. He’s a stick. ile 
thinks he is called to preach. I 
should hate to sit under his minis- 
trations, 

Went to the sewing circle tis 
evening. Met at the parsonave. 
Much said in praise of my school 
I'm some larger than I was last 
Thursday. This circle said some 
other things but they don’t concern 
my assigns. A goodly attendance 
of fine looking ladies. Mostly like- 
able. Dried apple pies for supper. 
It seems to me they raise a good 
many dried apples here. 

Thurs. The toth. Spent the even- 
ing at a Mr. Shepherdson’s—not the 
Supervisor—a farmer. He has two 
pupils in the school, both good. It 
was a pleasant evening. Their 
daughter Miss , a teacher, was 
home on a vacation. She’s attrac- 
tive. A high wide forehead, sug- 
gests a strong intellectual predomi- 
nance. But she was quite fascinat- 
ing also—in spite of it—I would like 
to meet her again. 

Fri. The 11th. 
school. Not a _ whisper to-day. 
Things are moving orderly if not 
fast. Some classes are making good 


Supervi.or 
Wore us 


My best day of 
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progress. But teaching is up hill 
work when so much energy must be 
spent on discipline. 

The Post Master is a Tapley. 
He's the oldest of them. They are 
all Captains, and can a “yarn” un- 
fold, with rare and rich detail. The 
Post Master, however, is a very sick 
man. He’s had a great many dis- 
eases, and never got over any of 
therm. 

Sat. The sath. Half a day of 
school. Climbed the old mountain 
back of the house this afternoon. I 
was homesick. The river flows, as T 
guessed, at your feet, winding a half 
circle. To-day the rush of its waters, 
gray and sullen, did not help my 
feelings any. The Deacon has just 
asked me to preach for them to- 
morrow. I said yes. It will give 
me practice, and won’t hurt them. 

Sunday, The 13th. Preached this 
morning. Called it preaching,—it 
was presumption for me to try it— 
seemed to go it all right. No one 
praised the sermon, but they are en- 
thusiastic over the school, and I 
came to teach. A few old Metho- 
dists told me they enjoyed the ser- 
mon. The Orthodox people are ret- 
icent. Mince pie to-day. That was 
for the minister. 

Mon. The 14th. Snow storm this 
morning: The first for the season. 
A robe of splendor is on the hills 
and the woods, and the river is 
black. But the sun is also breaking 
through and the storm will be short. 
There! it touches the old mountain 
top, now, and turns it into gold. 
And see the river! it’s turning 
green. Now it gurgles and rushes 
through the falls, or narrows, and 
we can hear it as if we stood on the 
banks. 

Monday’s a hard day in the school 
room, It takes a day, or more to 
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get the play out of the children, and 
the minds of the young men and 
women down to work. 

Tues. The 15th. Called on the 
Deacon this evening. He’s no good. 
No help from him when that boy ot 
his starts to run a-muck through the 
school. I expect him to begin soon. 
[ see some signs. But he’s a good 
deacon. In fact you are not to ex- 
pect any help from anyone here in 
managing your school. You are 
only to look out for obstructions in 
the way of adverse criticisms. If 
you can keep the parents quiet you 
are the master, but you must man- 
age the whole town when you are 
init. I knew it. This isn’t my first 
school. Also called at another Tap- 
ley’s and liked them much. They 
have five pupils in school. Two 
girls, Emma and Alice. 

Wed. The 16th. Ordinary day of 
school. I’ve got to lick one boy. 
He disobeyed my orders and stayed 
after school. That long division 
class is dull. I shall have to jog 
their memories with a switch if they 
don’t catch on soon. 

Thurs. The 17th. Christmas is 
coming. Sunday School Concert at 
the Orthodox church. Most of the 
scholars drawn in. No more study 
till that’s over. And ten to one if 
some of them don’t get a licking on 
account of it. 

Fri. The 18th. 


A Saucy message 
from one Mrs. ———-, this morning. 
If I discipline the young man who 
disobeyed me the other night, she’s 


going to do something. The young 
man brought the word himself. 
Came to me after school opened and 
demanded a private audience. I 
hustled him to his seat, double 
quick, and after school, to-night, I 
will attend to his case according to 
the rules. 
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g.o’clock. Took Master and 
thrashed him soundly with a raw- 
hide — guess he won’t ask for 
any more private audiences. He’s 
needed it for a long time. Now for 
Mrs ’s dark vengeance. 

Sunday, The 20th. The supervisor, 
alias the preacher, took me down to 
the Cove to preach for him. A bit- 
ter cold day. The schoolhouse 
where the meeting was held was 
crammed full. The man who led 
the singing, whistled the tune 
through first, then dragged the 
others through it. Then we prayed 
and preached, and came _ home. 
Froze both ears on the way. They 
don’t pay much for services here. 
Dried apple sauce for supper. 

Mon. and Tues. 21 and 22d. 
Nothing but a spelling school to- 
day, or this evening, and that was a 
poor sort of a thing. The big boys 
are coarse, and the young men from 


without think they can do as they 
please at a spelling school. 


Wed. The 23d. I am learning to 
like the school and to love some of 
the pupils. But I shall have to lick 
some of those I love best—the kids 
I mean. They won’t get on to that 
long division. They now know if, 
to-morrow, they are not up, they 
catch it. 

Thurs. The 24th. What a warm 
winter! Every snowstorm has gone 
off with the sunshine. Drama under 
way for New Year’s eve. They 
have drafted me into it. I am the 
old year and have to die. I wear 
long whiskers made of hemp, and 
hair of same material. After a brief 
monologue, I fall dead, and the cur- 
tain falls. Then an angel—Miss 
Clara , comes and bends very 
tenderly over the dying year, hold- 
ing a candle in her hand, then the 
curtain rises, and there we are. I 
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was terribly conscious of the anvel’s 
presence through it all, just a | ttle 
skittish too, for my whiskers, I 
knew, would burn, But I kept :till 
and so did she. Rather a flat at 
but better than nothing. 

Fri. The 25th. Had to lick 
whole class in long division. 
now I doubt if they learn it. 

Mon. The 28th. I never ha 
class before that I couldn’t lick | 
division into. 

Tues, The 29th. I believe I s! il 
have to adopt some other metho« 
teaching long division. Mrs. —— 
is going to take her dark vengea 
on me to-morrow night, by hay 
me to tea. I go with fear and tr 
bling. I’m afraid not to go. 
what is she up to now? Uncle } 
and I had a good time all by oi: 
selves to-day. The other side of 1 
house is gone to visit her daught«r. 
He did the cooking, what was done 
and both together did the eati 
which was done better than tiie 
other part. Uncle Nat don’t like 
dried apple pies, ‘he says, but M’ria 
insists on them. He isn’t much oj a 
Congo, he don’t believe in a per- 
sonal devil. The minister preached 
a long sermon-on that subject last 
Sunday. Uncle Nat didn’t like it. 
It seemed to me to be putting a 
good deal of emphasis on a poor old 
doctrine at best. But, as he said, It 
does take a load off the shoulders of 
those who do believe it. 

“Wed. The 3oth. Mrs. , took 
her vengeance in a rather nice sup- 
per, cold meats and orange sauce, 
hot rolls, coffee. Whew! I hate to 
think of breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing. I shall lick that boy again; and 
there are some others who'll get it 
now, if only their mothers would 
give me a point, by some threaten 
ing message. 
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Thurs. The 31st. Attended the 
young peoples’s circle last evening. 
Th's is a kind of side show to the 
laces circle. .They make patch- 
wok and are learning to “drink tea 
an talk vitriol also.” In the even- 
in’ the boys come and have a gen- 
er.| good time. it’s pretty rough 
w!en the boys are there. They are 
no. kissing parties however, which 
is -omething. \ But they cut up ter- 
ribly. Last night the aim’seemed to 
be to get the schoolmaster into some 
trop. The schoolmaster didn’t catch 
on either until he was in the trap. 
In some kind of play they all 
changed seats in the dark, sitting in 
the lap of the one who happened in 
the desired seat. The lights went 
out. When they returned the school- 
master was sitting in the lap of 

randma Douglass. It was a great 
okKe. 


[ took that joke last night as a 


joke, but have been getting mad 
over it ever since, until now, I am 
about ready to fight. I would like 
to have some occasion to-day to deal 
with any one, girl or boy, who had a 
hand in it. 

10.30 P. M. Just home from the 
drama. The old year died after a 
fashion, the guardian angel stood 
over him with great nerve. I guess 
the thing was quite a success. 

The old year’s whiskers did not 
take fire, but his heart grew pretty 
warm toward his angel. She was 
sweet in her angelic robes. One of 
those coarse boys went home with 
her, Things don’t run as smoothly 
as they did at first.- Iean’t get over 
that joke of the other night. I'll 
even the thing up, however. There’s 
a certain Madame Henry in town, 
who says if she doesn’t get to heaven 
until she gets there by the school- 
master’s preaching she'll never get 
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there. I guess those were pretty 
poor sermons I preached for them, 
but then it was pretty poor pay I 
got for them. Madame also says 
says the master sits too much. I 
understand she wanted the school 
this winter, and the agent politely 
informed her that he had no use for 
such talent as she possessed. 

Jan. The 3d. My scholars are 
willing to do anything I ask of them 
except to get their lessons. They all 
draw the line at that. Oh! some of 
the girls do very well, but the boys 
are forever unprepared. That lick- 
ing didn’t do the long division class 
any good. I have been cudgeling 
my brain ever since to find some 
other way. I have been putting the 
hard examples on the board myself, 
and taking them step by step along 
the entire way, but they dream, and 
doze, and would play if they dared 
to. The Physiology class is the 
brightest in school. It is composed 
of Emma, Alice, Annie, Anna, Clara 
and one lone, lorn boy, Will. I can’t 
lick them, except the boy, and he 
comes pretty near getting his lesson. 

Jan, The 5th. Took tea with sew- 
ing circle at Wasson’s this evening. 
A picnic supper, I take it, and my 
lot fell to eat with Madame Henry, 
but I pulled through. It was a dull 
affair. Why is it such confounded 
hard work to bring an end to a dull 
meeting, or party? I had hard work 
to get away from this unbearable 
dullness. 

Sat. The 8th. Dodge is the best 
boy in school. He isn’t smart, but 
he’s good. We met in the school 
room this afternoon to put up some 
curtains, and ornament the bare 
walls a little. Dodge was there, and 
Emma, Alice, Annie and some kids. 
It was interesting work. We got 
nearer together in that little while, 
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learned to know each other better 
than we had during all the weeks 
we had been at school. They are 
sweet girls, these three. 

Mon. The toth. Got through 
Sunday without dried apples of any 
kind. 

Tues. The 11th. School has been 
pleasant to-day. The long division 
class is doing better. That licking 
touched the spot after all, I guess. 
I’d like to try it on the Physiology 
class. However the improvement in 
the division class isn’t great. They 
can’t divide any better, only, they 
pretend to listen now. 

Sat. The 15th. Worked hard all 
day. Made curtain sticks in the 
morning, and put up the cedar mot- 
toes in the afternoon. Annie, Em- 
ma and Alice helped me. The 
schoolroom now has curtains, and 
the walls aren’t quite so bare, a 
brief memorial for the winter of 
75-6. My interest in the school is 
narrowing down to these three girls 
and Dodge. And there’s an inner 
circle here, but— 

Sun. The 16th. Assisted the min- 
ister this morning. He cut his hand 
chopping wood. 
earn their living here. His wife’s a 
milliner too. Went to the Metho- 
dist church this afternoon, Uncle 
Nat and I, The other part of the 
house was going, but uncle said 
something that offended her pride 
and she stayed at home. The Meth- 
odists are black sheep. That is one 
thing that counts against me. The 
Methodist minister is a hard ticket, 
I guess, and don’t know much at 
best; but the people of that church 
whom I have met are good, and 
wholesome. 


Mon. The 17th. 


Stormy day. 
Licked two boys for fighting. Not a 
large attendance, but a quiet school. 
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Went to prayer meeting this even- 
ing, at the » Methodist church. 
Pretty dead affair. Annie was t!:ere. 
I offered to walk home with her, but 
she declined the .honor. Another 
to-morrow evening. .I think I’ll stay 
at home. The other part of the 
house is coring dried apples. 

Tues. The 18th. We're havin; 
open winter, Rained this mor: 
Last winter was as cold as thi 
warm. A man, last winter, d: 
across the Penobscot to Beli 
with two horses, the 28th. of Ma 
This winter the Bagaduce runs c 
and warm. School small, but En 
and Alice, and Annie, and Dodz 
were there. No further use for 
Deacon’s boy or girl. My first « 
mate was correct. 

Wed. The 19th. Another day g 
The snow also. Climbed the mo: 
tain last night for no reason tha 
could think of; but just as | 
there the sun came out, and in its 
brief ten minutes turned the mist 
clouds into rainbows. I could hear 
the river rushing through the nar- 
rows as with a sudden song of joy, 
and across ihe Penobscot the moun- 
tain tops lifted their peaks above the 
clouds. It was an unexpected pano- 
rama and helped me to forget some 
unkind cuts recently made at me. 

This old town of Bagaduce isn't 
paradise, and orthodox sewing cir- 
cles aren’t composed altogether of 
angels. Declined my invitation to 
attend one this evening, albeit dried 
apple sauce stares me in the face. 
There are some things worse than 
dried apples... 

This old dark house has suddenly 
become full of light. The little 
granddaughter of the home, Annie, 
is with us. She’s a lovable child. 
The mountain shadows are gold 
tipped now. 
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Thurs. The 2oth. This warm 
weather is bad for homesickness. I 
was getting to love my scholars, and 
to enjoy the schoolroom. I have 
done most of my work at the desk 
there, for the light was bright and 
cheerful. But things aren’t going 
quite easy now. I can’t tell what is 
the matter, but there is something. 
Have lost 10 pounds in weight. I 
don’t believe our dried apples are of 
the best quality. 

Stood one of my-little girls in the 

or to-day—Bessie Dodge, 10 years 

i—and she fainted. I was a bit 
scared, and caught her in my arms 
and ran to the door. The school fol- 
lowed. Bessie is one of my pets, 


and when she opened her great, 
ireamy eyes, I just had to kiss her, 
was so glad that she was all right. 
What of it? The other part of our 
house, just as I was lighting my 


lamp for bed, took me aside and said 
| was being talked about. “You 
must not kiss even -the little girls, 
here.” Well, let them go it. 

Feb. The 6th. Haven’t felt like 
writing since I heard they were 
talking about me. There’s a sullen 
undertow now that tugs hard against 
me, and I can’t get at it. But wait, 
I'll even things up. Some are true 
yet. My inner circle are pure gold. 
The Deacon’s daughter took her 
books home this morning, and noti- 
fied me that she was not coming any 
more. I’m neither glad nor sorry. 

The agent in his brusque manner 
came in to-day, and proceeded to 
drive a nail over the lower sash of 
one of the windows. Then he came 
to break open one of the drawers of 
my desk. It was all very funny. I[ 
guessed from his manner that he 
had heard something which I had 
not, so I sat still until he was all 
through. Some one, he said, had 
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broken into the room, and he heard, 
had broken the lock of my desk 
drawer so that I could not get it 
open—my greenhide was in that 
drawer—and he intended to open it 
for me. But it was all talk. Yet it 
was a bit gratifying to have him so 
indignant over the affair. 

Feb. The 8th. I had to turn my 
little arithmetic class back. They 
were up against a snag. I don’t feel 
like doing much more licking. Oh! 
if I could only get at some of the 
parents. They are the ones to lick 
now. But the end draws near. And 
by and by I shall look backward and 
see the funny side of it. Now I can’t 
laugh even at those dried apple pies. 

Feb. The roth. Just returned 
from a party at the home of Emma 
and Alice. A lovely home is theirs. 
What strange things are in the air 
at this time of year! Boys and girls 
mating off like birds! I watched the 
the process this evening, among my 
scholars, and almost forgot my own 
troubles. But there was the same 
rough and tumble sort of a time to- 
night as before. Similar attempts 
at tricks, especially on the school- 
master. The schoolmaster, however, 
was on to their games, and looked 
out for himself. How sweet Annie 
was to-night. She would not have 
refused my escort home after the 
party, but I did not offer it. I 
wanted to. It was brutal not to. 
But that refusal had touched a sen- 
sitive spot, a foolish pride, and per- 
haps turned the tides of two lives, 
that might have flowed together, 
forever apart. I wonder if she 
cared? She may have shed tears 
over it, who knows. Women are 
foolish. Besides, the treatment of 
the evening, the petty insinuations, 
insults, neglect, exasperated me. I 
was too unnatural to see clearly, or 
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to feel sanely. Bah! what a miser- 
able excuse for trampling on the 
heart of a friend! 

Feb. The 20th. The time draws 
near. Only one more week of school. 
Mrs. sent a curt note this 
morning,—If I put her girl back, 
she’ll take her out of school. Her 
bark is worse than her bite, and 
there may be more coals of fire com- 
ing, so I'll sauce her back. We're 
going to close with a public gather- 
ing. Dialogues, songs, declamations, 
and parting words. 

Evening, 10 o’clock, The 28th of 
February. It’s all over. I don’t exact- 
ly know how I feel. Relieved, surely, 
but, way down deep, where nobody 
ever thinks. of looking when he can 
avoid it, there’s an uneasy feeling 
that doesn’t let me rest, and won’t 
go away. It’s the kind of feeling 
that would make you cry if you 
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were a woman, and then you would 
have done with it, but in a man, it 
hangs round, a haunting sense of 
some other life that might | ave 
been, or has been, some condi-ion 
not understood that should h:ve 


been, but now it’s too late. Some of 
them were sorry. One of the g rls 
had tears in her eyes. It wasi't 


Annie. 

Bagaduce won’t want me ag:'n. 
I don’t want Bagaduce any mere. 
3ut there are some in Bagad:-e 
whom I love, and shall not soon for- 
get, I shall watch them as the ye: rs 
go by. 

I have learned something. ly 
next school will be better, and ny 
next sermon will be better. But 
thanks be to the great Ruler of hu- 
man destiny, I now return to the 
land where they raise not dricd 
apples. 





On a Corot Landscape 


By Marcaret ASHMUN 


Thin violet haze o’er swims gray hill and cloud 
And dims the distant edges of the sea; 


Nearer, but vaguely outlined, bush and tree 
Float opalescent; mystery-endowed, 
Dark willows spread majestic, while a crowd 
Of joyous forms, too sylvan-glad to be 
E’en gladdest youth of dull humanity, 


Unlooked-for. 


Make wildest mirth where deep the shades enshroud. 


The picture bursts upon my tired eyes, 
Real, yet all unreal it seems. 


I catch my breath and stand in mute surprise, 
Like one who opes some casement that he deems 
Mere earthly, and, outleaning there, descries 


Far off, a misty morning-land of dreams. 


The Haunted Deck 











By Tuomas J. PARTRIDGE 


N Cape Ann the winter waned; 
the springtime breathed on 
the ice-shackles that bound 
the harbor and the channel was free. 
Square, white cakes with a deck 
load of pebbles slipped from the 
shore boulders and started seaward 
on their first and last voyage. The 
crystal bridge that arched the brook 
toppled in and the brook, presenting 
arms to the sun, charged for the sea. 
Up the harbor, behind tug-boats 
that puffed importantly, came the 
new, mastless vessels fresh from 
the shipyards at Essex. A forest of 
topmasts, wharf-held, conforming to 
the undulations of the  sea-port, 
writes its character and its length 
on the sky-line. 

“Here it is beautiful!” exclaimed 
Thorwarld the Dane, if the Sagas 
speak truly and. when the Chevalier 
de Champlain looked on the blonde 
and crescent-shaped beaches, the 
sun-kissed dunes and the beautiful 
bay, wooded to its shore, he could 
think of no other word but “Le 
Beauport,”’ and so it is designated 
on the old chart that looks like a 
corrugated iron roof. Even she 
who saw so clearly “Beyond the 


Gates,” such a chance for compari- 
son!—has declared it a paradise. 
The South-Wind, he, too, must have 
been enamored of the charms here 
found, for, once on a time he came 
north a-wooing and, although we 
have no record of any special favors 
showered on the sister capes by the 
way, this we do know, when he 
kissed Cape Ann he left a Magnolia 
seed in her mouth. 

All the sea-rover blood in New 
England is astir this spring day and 
as the boundaries drawn by the pen 
of a diplomat might as well try to 
keep from a river the drain of its 
water-shed as to shut men from the 
mart of opportunity, crowds of fish- 
ermen are pouring in from the Brit- 
ish Provinces neither daunted nor 
deterred by the last year’s death 
rate and the memorial services. 
Every wharf is alive with new life 
and new hope for the mackerel are 
coming from the south, 


“The old sea-hunger to herd them, 
The old spring-fever to drive.” 


and the fishermen are determined to 
meet them half way, to keep the old 
tryst just to the northward of “Hat- 
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teras.” Such a setting up of rigging, 
such a tarring down of rigging, 
such a stir and bustle and shouting 
of commands! 

The previous year Sol Jacobs, 
Prince of the Seine, had carried the 
first fresh mackerel into New York 
from southern waters. So closely 
did Eben Lewis keep in his wake, 
that not a bowsprit got. between 
them. So, as it stood, Newfound- 
land was in the lead with Maine a 
close second. This year, then, our 
skipper, Gloucester born, was deter- 
mined that home talent should be 
to the fore, that the first despatch 
heralding the tidings of great joy 
around which the anxious owners 
would stand a-gape, would bear his 
signature. It was a laudable and a 
worthy ambition, this, for after the 
long winter famine the markets of 
a continent, the palates of eighty 
million people were waiting and 
fame and money awaited him who 
would be first to score. 

A great fleet was fitting away, all 
eyes on the unhandicapped leaders, 
every skipper big with the belief 
that this new effort would bear the 
fruit of all previous trial; that when 
the season wore to its close and the 
score was counted he would be reck- 
oned pre-eminent, the first, —in 
short, “high-line.’ This was our 
skipper’s secret dream and _ the 
“firm” had such faith in him, was 
so willing to further his ambition 
that they had placed at his com- 
mand the finest vessel the ship- 
builders of Essex could turn out. 
His old Dad, a “killer” himself in 
the days of -hook and line, to spur 
his son on continued to repeat— 
“Keep a-trying’ Sid, keep a-tryin’; 
it’s funny, but the more you study 
mack’rel, the more you know about 
"em!” and the old fellow would 
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chuckle as if he had delivered him 
self of a new and a rich saying. 

And now, we were all ready, 
last block of ice was in the bins, the 
seine-boat hoisted on deck, tli 
seine stowed snugly down, the 
tested compass, the medicine che:t 
and the ship’s papers handed . 
board and the new vessel, spick an‘ 
span, stood ready to give a good ac 
count of herself in the long race | 
the south; and all that held us bac 
was the failure of one member « 
the crew to put in his appearanc: 
The skipper was. pacing the dec! 
and expressing his opinion of th 
absent one in forceful and vivi 
phrases. No wonder he fumed! So 
Jacobs was hauling out from th 
wharf; Eben Lewis, anchored i: 
the stream was hoisting his main 
sail, his dory, half full of men, wa: 
passing under our bow and _ the 
crowd stimulated with more than 
hope was shaking a rope in our 
faces, which same was a challenge 
to come on and they would tow us 
down south. From their throats 
burst a song that echoed out over 
the harbor and in among _ the 
wharves: 


“Watch her, catch her, 

Jump up in the boog-a-boo, 

Give her sheet and let her went, 
We're the boys to put her through. 
You’d ought to see her howlin’, 
The ‘Onward’ is her name, 

She rolled over on Georges, 

And she righted up. again.” 


While we all waited, sharing the 
skipper’s impatience, a pale looking 
young fellow, evidently a stranger, 
appeared on the wharf. After a 
careful survey of our vessel and her 
crew he swung himself into the rig- 
ging and descended to our decks. 
Approaching the skipper who had 
been pointed out he addressed him: 
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“Have you got your full comple- 
rent of men, sir?” 

The set and unusual _ speech 
brought a grin on the faces of the 
assembled crew. 

“You mean, have we got our 

»wd,—you’ve never been seinin’!” 

“Yes, sir, I’m an old fisherman,— 
| can reef, splice and steer!” 

“You can, eh, well, here,—toss up 
marline-spike down there !—let’s 
e you put that together!” 
The young man unstranded the 
wo ropes ends presented to him 
nd, handling the spike with un- 
sual grace, dexterously spliced the 
ypes together making a _ neat, 
mooth splice. 

“That’s well done,—you got that 
rom a Swede!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the demonstrator 
vith a slight blush, “our sailing 
master was from Stockholm.” 


“Well, young fellow, it’s pretty 
rough work for those fine hands of 
yours, but if you want you can put 


your goods aboard. Throw Mc- 
Donald’s clothes on the dock.” 

It was ready and willing hands 
that broke out the sails and sent 
them aloft to the merry peal of 
patent blocks and just as Sol Jacob’s 
mainboom disappeared around the 
“Point” we began to crawl away 
from the wharf. 

“Now, boys, put the duck on 
her!” 

The topsails went block and 
becket with a song; the great bal- 
loon thrashed and bellied and was 
then trimmed down. 

“Bend on your staysail!” 

At the word of command the hal- 
yards were attached and the quad- 
rangular piece of canvas began to 
ascend when it caught against the 
foreboom and was held down by the 
pressure of the wind. 
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“Let her come to a bit!” 

The vessel came up in the eye of 
the wind; every sail began to quiver 
and then the staysail was run aloft. 

“Take a pull on the mainpeak 
while she is up in the wind!” 

A half dozen men ran to the 
mainpeak halyards and, while one 
man held the rope under the pin the 
remainder threw their weight on the 
halyards and the wrinkles in the 
mainsail were soon effaced. 

“One more, boys, for coming up! 
that’s good—b’lay all! Put your 
wheel up!” 

And now, with a graceful swerve 
the vessel began to cover the course 
as if the pride of a blooded steed 
was beating through plank and 
stanchion. 

A man runs, a horse gallops, a 
bird flies, but is there a word or 
phrase that will fitly describe the 
grace and majesty of a Cape Ann 
schooner coming across the har- 
bor’s bosom, leaving her anchorage 
astern? Do not those ports through 
which the hawsers run _ behold 
things? Does not perception in that 
bowsprit dwell? Is there not intelli- 
gence in that triangle bounded by 
forefoot, waterline and rail? The 
snowy canvas, wing-like spread, the 
sheer embossed bows brought up 
like giant shoulders for opposition, 
her lines, rivalling the leviathans; 
the tapering spars ; the flaunting bur- 
gee, all bespeak that she, if not born 
upon, was born for the element 
through which she moves! Her 
very air is eagerness for action and 
seems to say: “We are outward 
bound and I have caught the bent 
and purpose of those I bear!” Lo, 
where she steals across that blue 
and placid sea, impelled as by the 
breath of pride, silent as light, a sis- 
ter of the dawn! 
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The schooner “Blesing of the 
Bay,” seventy foot keel, ninety tons 
burthen, carrying sixteen men all 
told, was an epitomized world. Be- 
fore the vessel had made one day’s 
sail, the tyrant, the timid, the sea 
lawyer, the cleverest fisherman, the 
unluckiest, the one who would be 
the butt of all practical jokes, the 
strong, the weak, the proud, the 
meek,—all had Seen fixed in their 
respective spheres by that immut- 
able law that has governed and will 
govern the association of men to the 
end of time. One thing at once be- 
came apparent: the last man added 
to the vessel’s roll, Langdon by 
name, was unfitted for and inexperi- 
enced in the life he had undertaken. 
The crew eyed him. His subdued 
manner, his desire to be alone, start- 
ing suddenly when spoken to, 
marked him out. 
every man on board had early be- 
come known to every one else, but 
the antecedents of the pale and 
silent man remained a mystery, and 
soon there grew up the self-same 
atmosphere that hung about the 
ship that bore the disobedient son 
of Amitai to Tarshish. 

“The man’s running away from 
something!” said one. 

“The mack’rel will dive any seine 
that that face looks into!” said an- 
other. 

If there were no outspoken ques- 
tions, the whole bearing of the 
fishermen implied: “What is thine 
occupation? and whence comest 
thou? what is thy country and from 
what people art thou? tell us’ we - 
pray thee.” 

It was this ill-favored man that 
fate singled out for my watch-mate, 
and the incident I am -about to re- 
late occurred on the third night out. 
We were alone on deck,—I had the 
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wheel and Langdon was on 
lookout. It was an intensely do: 
night; the moon had not risen, a» 
the low-lying black clouds threw 
ebon pall over the face of 
waters and shrouded the vessel 
gloom. The indistinctness of t« 
shrouds and masts made the whi 
new canvas appear like spectr | 
wings floating unsupported on tie 
night. As I sat on the wheel-bc < 
keeping the vessel on her cour: : 
which on account of the smooth s: 
and steady character of the bree: 
required scarcely an effort, I cou 
not but be conscious of an eeri 
feeling as I contemplated the ink 
blackness and the dim outlines 
the silent vessel that glided over th 
smooth sea and through the gloo: 
like a sheeted spirit flying intentl 
south. The loneliness of the situa 
tion was relieved at intervals by the 
appearance of my watch-mate as h« 
paced the forward deck in short 
regular turns. Suddenly I missed 
him. While my straining sight 
waited for the form it had learned 
to expect, an instinctive fear, even 
then, knocking at my heart, a cry 
that curdled the blood in my veins, 
a sound like the thin screech of a 
throttled beast pierced the night air. 
Breaking in on that intense stillness, 
in such an hour the effect was un- 
earthly. And now, the hair on my 
head stood up to hear the scamper 
of swift feet, and the next instant 
Langdon, as if a thousand demons 
were at his heels, burst out of the 
dark maindeck. He cleared the 
quarter deck in what appeared two 
bounds and stood beside me, his 
eyes dilated with terror, his hands 
beating the air as if he would fain 
keep back some embodied horror 
that was pressing upon him from 
the gloom ahead. 
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“In God’s name, man,” I man- 
eed to ask, “what is it? what did 
you see?” 
“It’s there!” he 
ere!” 
‘“Who,—what’s there?” I asked. 
\nd now, I in turn began to 
iake, to breathe the atmosphere of 
strange dread. I seized the man 
' the shoulders and, partly to dis- 
1 my own fears, partly to dissi- 
pate the palsy that bound his 
ngue, shook him fiercely: “Speak! 
hat did you see?” 
“McHenry’s ghost!” he panted, 
was refastening the starboard 
ght—it—it tried to drag me out of 
he rigging!” 
I attempted to laugh, but I could 
ieel that my face but stiffly wrinkled. 
“Go forward,” I said, “and stand 
vour watch,’—I would not have 
crossed the break of the deck at that 
moment for a mountain of gold. 


gasped, “it’s 


| 


“Go!—there is no such thing as a 
ghost!” 

“No, no,” he said with a shudder, 
“Isthought the sea would deliver me, 


but it’s here—it’s here!” He wrung 
his hands in a spasm of agony. 

“Who was McHenry?” I asked, 
“and why should his ghost seek 
you?” 

“T will tell you,” he began in fal- 
tering accents, as he glowered, now 
at the phosphorescent gleam of our 
wake, now into the black shadows 
that obscured the maindeck, “but 
don’t tell the others, they will hound 
me, they will make the rest of the 
trip a nightmare!” 

At this moment the jib block be- 
gan to speak for the mute compass 
and glancing into the binnacle I 
saw that I was off the course. I 
heard the skipper stir uneasily in his 
berth. 

“Speak lower,” I said, “we are 
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waking the skipper. “Who was 
McHenry ?” 

“He was my chum, my room- 
mate, dearer than my best brother. 
I held a loaded pistol in my hand, 
—held it carelessly; it went off and 
the ball entered his- breast. He 
gasped—and died at my feet. O 
the reproach in the eyes that glazed 
in death before me!” 

Langdon clutched his head in 
both hands as if he would by mere 
pressure shut off the working of the 
cerebral cells of memory. 

“In the dark,’ he went on, “in 
the places of danger, it is with me, 
it is on my back; I can’t carry it 
longer—I cannot carry it longer!” 
He rushed to the rail and peered 
into the dark tide sweeping past. 
“They acquitted me,—it wasn’t mur- 
der was it?” He appealed to me in 
an awed whisper. “I didn’t mean 
it—it wasn’t murder!” he repeated 
as if addressing some spectre pres- 
ence in the gloom. 

Alarmed at the man’s attitude, I 
placed my hand on his shoulder and 
said soothingly: “No, no, that was 
an accident; it might happen to any 
man.” 

Fortunately, our watch was now 
up. The next watch answered the 
call and as I entered the cabin with 
Langdon I saw that his face was 
wan and dripping with perspiration. 
Rolling into my bunk I fell asleep 
listening to the restless movements 
of the man in the berth opposite. 

* * * x * + 

“We'll catch it off the capes of 
Delaware.” That was the predic- 
tion of every weather prophet on 
board who thought they could read 
the signs of the sky aright. And 
we did catch it! The wind that had 
blown a fresh, whole sail breeze 
all day increased steadily in strength 
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until by sunset it blew a gale. 
Reefed down, we were travelling 
south with terrific speed and no in- 
clination did our skipper evince of 
heaving to or further shortening 
sail. In toward the land he had 
seen lights that he believed to be 
the lights of Sol Jacobs, and had he 
not registered a silent vow to be 
the first to keep the old tryst just 
to the northward of “Hatteras?” 
As the storm increased in fury, 
muttered dissent arose at our skip- 
pers too apparent recklessness. 
“What’s the use of getting there 
first,” growled old Bill Jeffs, “if you 
arrive on the ground with both 
spar out of her and your rudder- 
head gone?” 

Now yawing to protestingly at 
the weight she was carrying, now 
burying herself in the bed of foam 
she ploughed out for herself, the 
vessel drove on before the gale. 

The night fell, and with it came 
the lightning, the thunder and the 
rain, the rain descending in a way 
that northern waters know not of, 
the heavy downpour levelling the 
heads of the great seas. All hands 
were on deck, “oiled up,’ wrapped 
in a strange enjoyment, for the ex- 
hilaration born of such a time dis- 
places fear. 

“Maintopsail’s adrift, sir!” cried 
out some one suddenly. The skip- 
per looked aloft: “Whose work is 
that?—lay aloft, there, and. take 
care of that sail!” 

The fact that my watch-mate and 
I had furled this sail at the com- 
mencement of the blow left no 
doubt as to whose duty it was to 
respond to the order. It was a dan- 
gerous bit of work under the exist- 
ing conditions, but topsails are top- 
sails and without a word in protest 
I followed Langdon ixto the rig- 
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ging, up the slippery shrouds an 
through the cross-trees. There. anid 
frequent flashes of lightning, the 
wailing storm in our ears, the pe't- 
ing rain lashing our faces, now 
swaying far out over the dark sa 
that was lighted up, ever and ano) 
by the fitful flash of a billow, no 
struggling to maintain our hold oa 
the reeling mast, we beat the w 
and thrashing sail into place ani 
secured it. Our task finished, 
turned to descend, was making su: 
of my foothold on the first ratlin: 
when a lurid seam of light chasme:! 
the eastern sky. So swiftly di 
flash follow flash that there seeme: 
to be but one intense auroral wav 
sweeping from horizon’s verge t 
horizon’s verge. The whole firma- 
ment was lighted up. What a 
scene! The dome above o’er-cano 
pied by flying scud and cloud, the 
driving rain transformed into a 
vivid mist, the league on league oi 
ocean with its transient gulfs, its 
mountain waves, numberless for 
multitude, the storm-driven vessel, 
hurled on from sea to sea, every in- 
dividual rope, every strand of every 
shroud, every thread of every sail, 
—all was bared and distinct under 
that white-heat glow. A pin could 
have been seen of: the deck beneath. 
A period of Egyptian darkness 
blotted out the sublime spectacle. 
Enveloped in that absolute night, 
my dazzled senses were awakened 
by a*piercing shriek from my com- 
panion. “It’s here!” he screamed, 
“it’s here!” My heart seemed to 
cease its beating, the thought of en- 
countering some uncanny thing, of 
witnessing some hideous struggle 
on that reeling, storm-swept height, 
paralyzed me. “Help, mate!” he 
screamed again, “help! help!” 

As if the cry had called it forth, 
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a terrible thunder crash burst di- 
rectly above our heads. The masts 
rocked and leaped in response to 
very peal, and as that awful roar 
-rashed down the sky, it seemed as 
if the girders of the firmament itself 
were being sundered. Even with the 
everberations a bolt of lightning 
passed between our spars. We had 
‘un into the very centre of the 
torm. In an instant our vessel was 
encircled by a ring of fire. Round 
and round our rails the lightning 
raced in a fiery and a continuous 
stream. From the tip of every spar 
and boom and down the ,chain- 
.} 
plates forked tongues of light es- 
caped into the air and into the sea. 
The illumination revealed my com- 
panion on the lee cross-trees. His 
sou’wester was gone, the rain was 
beating into his wide-opened mouth, 
his arms were about, his face—ter- 


ror convulsed, was pressed against 


the spar. Was it my super-heated 
imagination, was it a trick of 
the lightning’s play, or did I see 
spectre arms encircling his form, 
phantom fingers clutching at his 
throat! “Help! mate,” he panted. 
“help!” 

Again that Egyptian darkness, 
again the blood curdling cries from 
the haunted man. There came one 
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last gleam of light and by its glow 
I saw the form of Langdon launched 
into space and strike, head down- 
ward, the sea beneath. God deal 
unkindly with me and mine if I did 
not see a spectre shape in an exult- 
ing dance above the arm _ that 
reached out from the crest of a 
great wave. 

“Man overboard!” I shrieked. 

“Man overboard!’ echoed from 
the deck below. 

The shock and the situation sick- 
ened me at heart. I felt my senses 
reeling, my strength passing, and I 
knew that I must reach the deck 
instantly or I would be lost. Al- 
though my nether limbs seemed to 
be but leaden weights:‘and my hands 
were cushioned by an electric thrill, 
1 managed to twine my legs about 
the main-back-stay. With a mut- 
tered prayer that God would vouch- 
safe me one moment more of con- 
sciousness, I let myself go. As I 
struck the rail some one drew me, 
half-fainting, to the deck. The fu- 
tility of hauling to, of attempting to 
launch a boat in that wind and sea, 
was recognized by all. 

If this should meet the eye of any 
one that knew the man, they will 
now have learned how and where 
James Langdon died. 
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The Rhododendron Swamp 


By Grace STONE FIELD 


Where the tangled forest stretches 
Swampy acres dark and grim, 
And the whip-poor-will and owl 
Haunt its reaches green and dim, 
Girt about with quaking marsh-land 
Brave amid its sombre gloom; 
There the fairy flowers blossom, 
There the rhododendrons bloom. 






Like the princess in her tower, 
Drawbridge drawn and moated deep, 

Safely shielded from invasion 
Dreamlessly the blossoms sleep. 

Breaking buds, with opal tinted 
Leaves of emerald and jade, 

Shut away from summer’s sunshine 

There they burgeon, there they fade. 


Sleeping beauties, grimly guarded, 
Ogre haunted, dragon held, 
In your fairy fastness sharded 

By a wizard power spelled— 
Tarries long the doughty princeling 

Who shall come to break the ban, 
Slay the dragons, fright the ogre 
And the rusty drawbridge span. 


Hush—the forest, murmuring faintly, 
Stirs their slumber, strangely still, 
Soft—the wind can only whisper 
Though he shouted from the hill— 
Where the fairy forest stretches, 
Arching aisles of green and gloom, 
There the enchanted silence creepeth 
And the rhododendrons bloom. 


Weymouth, Ancient and Modern 


By GrorcE WALTER CHAMBERLAIN 


NDER the gentle breezes of 
| an August sky, making for a 

broad, deep inlet within whose 
spacious cove the angry waves of 
the Atlantic were stilled, anchored 
two small vessels, the “Charity” 
and the “Swan.” Allured to the 
shores of the New World by the 
niysteries of the unknown and sur- 
rounded by dense forests whose 
towering heights raised their lofty 
tops, higher and higher, as turning 
their eyes eastward toward Great 
Hill and King 
Oak Hill and then 
westward toward 
the Blue Hills and 
the boundless for- 
ests beyond, Mr. 
Thomas Weston 
and his company 
of able-bodied 
men stepped upon 
the virgin soil of 
ancient Wessagus- 
set. Sheltered 
from the chilly 
winds of the bleak 
Atlantic on the 
east, and with the 
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deep, 
tic forests stretching to the un- 
known westward, this motley com- 
pany from “London Town,” without 
a clearly defined purpose, landed 


gigan- 


near Hunt’s Hill in Weymouth, 
erected a block-house and began to 
make a clearing in the early autumn 
of 1622. 

And so the first settlement within 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and 
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excepting Plymouth, one of the 
most ancient in New England, was 
begun on the “South Shore” in the 
old days. 

Of those pre-historic beginnings 
no clear account has been found; no 
artist left even a background of that 
crude settlement. Here and there 
has the antiquary been able to 
glean through the dim and imper- 
fect annals of early chroniclers mea- 
gre and isolated references to the 
pioneers of ancient Wessagusset. 
Such as they are, 
they are most pic- 
turesque and _ ro- 
mantic. 

During the first 
winter these pio- 
neers fell into dis- 
favor with the na- 
tives, who plotted 
their destruction. 
Through an un- 
broken forest in 
mid-winter, “the 
old planter,” Phi- 
neas Pratt, made 
his way in a most 
perilous journey to Plymouth to 
inform the authorities there of the 
troubles at Wessagusset. Captain 
Myles Standish with a small body 
of men set out for the settle- 
ment in open boats, and arrived be- 
fore the Indians had accomplished 
their designs. On an April day in 
1623, Myles Standish, in a hand to 
hand encounter, slew bold Watta- 
wamat and the boasting Pecksuot 
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in the rude blockhouse at Wessa- 
gusset. This encounter between the 
English and the Indians on the 


shore of Boston Bay and in the 
town of Weymouth furnished an 


episode from which Longfellow 
created an important part of the 
“Courtship of Myles Standish.” 


“Frightened the savages fled for shelter in 
swamp and in thicket, 

Hotly pursued and beset; but their sachem, 
the brave Wattawamat, 

Fled not; he was dead. Unswerving and 

: swift had a bullet 

Passed through his brain, and he fell with 
both hands clutching the greensward, 

Seeming in death to hold back from his foe 
the land of his fathers.” 


Nor did the death of Wattawamat 
and Pecksuot bring the troubles at 
Wessagusset to an end. The chron- 
iclers tell that in the company was 
a thief who was found guilty of 
stealing from the Indians. He was 
given into the hands of the savages 
for them to deal with as they should 
see fit. These natives of the “forest 
primeval” refused to receive or pun- 
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ish the offender, and his com- 
panions took him out before the 
natives and hanged him themselves. 

Some forty years later Samuel 

Butler gave to the world his ver- 
sion of this second Weymouth epi- 
sode in “Hudibras”’—the most pop 
ular English book of that day. 
3utler drew his satirical inspiration 
from the ‘New English Canaan” of 
which the humorous Thomas Mor- 
ton of May-pole fame was the au- 
thor. Finding in this false account 
of Morton, material with which to 
dress the Puritanism of the times in 
a ridiculous garb, Butler gave a 
most inaccurate version of the exe- 
ctition at Wessagusset, claiming 
that an old, innocent, decrepit 
weaver was executed to appease 
the savages instead of the real cul- 
prit. 

In the town seal something of the 
history of the town has been graph- 
ically and appropriately represented. 
The sword of Standish crossing the 
knife of Pecksuot symbolizés the 
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first encounter; the bow and ar- 
tows are emblematic of barbarism; 
the spade and axe, of civilization; 
while the open Bible symbolizes en- 
lightened civilization. The sailing 
vessel reminds us that Weymouth 
is a seaport town, and the motto: 


PRESIDENT WEYMOUTH 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


“TLaborare est vincere” (To labor is 


to conquer) emphasizes an import- 
ant truth. 
Receiving 


the name of Wey- 
mouth, a few weeks after the Rev. 
Joseph Hull with twenty-one fami- 
lies from Weymouth in Dorset, 
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England, was given permission to 
settle here, suggests that he and his 
company gave the name to the 
town. In the quaint language of 
that time we read: “At the Genrali 
Court holden att Newe Towne 
[Cambridge] September 2, 1635, it 
was ordered that the Plantation of 
Wessaguscus be and hereby is 
changed and is hereafter to be 
called Waymothe.” 


On March 20, 1635, there sailed 


from Old Weymouth, in Dorset- 
shire, Rev. Joseph Hull with his 
company of about one hundred. 
After a prosperous voyage they 
reached New England and were 
granted permission to settle in 
Weymouth. This company, the 
iargest and most prominent in the 
early settlement of the town, left a 
posterity worthy of the distinctions 
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they have gained. Whoever searches 
the records of Dorsetshire will find 
the connecting links between the 
old and most prominent families of 
our Own ancient town and the still 
more ancient mother-land and its 
historic institutions. 

With the Back river for the north- 
eastern boundary and the Fore 
river for the northwestern, no town 
along the “South Shore” surpasses 
in its native loveliness this suburb 
of Boston. Standing on Great Hill 
near the shore, or on the summit of 
King Oak Hill, some two miles in- 
land, one gets a most magnificent 
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view of the “South Shore” and of 
the eastern coast of Massachusetts. 
When the proposed monument shall 
have been erected on Great Hill, a 
memorial of the first settlement in 
Massachusetts Bay and of the pio- 
neers who settled at its base in 1622 
and in 1623, here indeed will be a 
landmark which all who visit the 
town, or enter the port of Boston, 
must cherish with admiration and 
forever associate with the begin- 
ning of New England civilization. 
Long before the white man, or 
the red man, trod the primeval 
forests, or skirted along the beauti- 
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ful shores of Wessagusset, the geo- 
logic forces of nature determined 
what the character of its soil should 
be, where its romantic ravines and 
charming hills should be formed, 


how its beautiful streams should 
flow, where its lovely ponds should 
be, how its ledges should be 
grooved, where its famous gigantic 
“Sphinx” should rest through the 
long, long ages, where its culti- 
vated fields should be made, and 
what its early settlers should do to 
gain a livelihood. Mother Nature 
decided that the town should be 
agricultural until man but recently 
found himself able to overcome 
Nature’s pre-historic influences, and 
made it a manufacturing town. 

For two hundred years the peo- 
ple were chiefly engaged in plow- 
ing and sowing, reaping and mow- 
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ing, but the day of transformations 
came slowly. Instead of the ox and 
the plow came the horse and the lit- 
tle shoe-shop; in place of the horse 
and the shop came the electrics, the 
automobile, and the busy factory. 
As we travel over the town rarely 
shall we find a yoke of oxen as 
shown in the illustration. A cen- 
tury ago nearly every family owned 
a fine yoke of matched cattle. 

As the “doughty” Captain Myles 
Standish defended the infant settle- 
ment from the boastful, taunting 
Pecksuot, so have her sons ever 
been ready to give their services 
and their lives in defence of home 
and colony, of commonwealth and 
nation. In not fewer than six bloody 
wars has the town responded pa- 
triotically and loyally. Five of her 
settlers went forth to defend the 
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embryo settlements from the Pe- 
quod Indians in 1637. When King 
Phillip’s war came with all its fury, 
the Indians entered the town, slew 
several of her isolated families, 
burned their homes, .and brought 
terror to every household. Here on 
the 19th of April, 1676, the brave- 
hearted Sergeant Thomas Pratt 


fell at the hands of the savage 


Her most distinguished citizen, 
Captain William Torrey, who had 
already rendered valuable public 
services as Deputy and Clerk of the 
House of Deputies, ‘exerted himself 
to his utmost during those dark and 
distant years. As advancing years 
came on, Captain Torrey resigned 
his military leadership to younger 
men. Then Captain Ephraim Hunt, 
with others, went forth at the com- 
mand of Sir William Phipps to de- 
fend the colony from Frontenac. 
Sixteen years later his services were 
again required in the Groton expe- 
dition. As Goveérnor’s Assistant for 
ten years, Captain Hunt was Wey- 
mouth’s best known public man. 

In 1755 the Old French and In- 
dian war was at its height and forty 
of Weymouth’s sons marched to 
Lake George and Crown Point 
under the command of Captain 
Samuel Thaxter and the youthful 
Lieutenant Solomon Lovell. Of 
that number six returned not. 

In “Evangeline” Longfellow has 
pathetically depicted the suffering 
Acadian exiles. Weymouth gener- 
ously cared for a “Gabriel” and an 
“Evangeline” — isolated it is true 
from their “kith and kin,” but not 
left to wander over “the limitless 
wastes of the desert” in search of a 
lover. Simeon Ferrau, our ‘“Ga- 
briel,” and Margaret Ferrau, 


his 
beautiful wife, our “Evangeline,” 
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their mother, with four happy chil- 
dren, were for years kindly cared 
for by the public officials of the 
town. The separation was not of 
lovers or families but of the Aca- 
dian communities, and Longfellow 
in his imaginary “Gabriel” and 
“Evangeline” fails to represént the 
actual conditions of separation. 
Ninety-nine years to a day after 
Sergeant Pratt shed his blood on 
Weymouth soil, her “minute-men” 
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were marching to Lexington and 
Concord. Major James Humphrey, 
Dr. Cotton Tufts, Deacon Nathan- 
iel Bayley, and General Solomon 
Lovell were teaching the world that 
“resistance unto tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God.” Her sons were 
at Bunker Hill, at Ticonderoga, at 
Valley Forge, and at Yorktown. 
Her most distinguished officer on 
the battle-field, General Solomon 
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“PORTRAIT OF MY FATHER,” 


Lovell 
ardent, 


his 
from 


was 


strengthened 
patriotic 
whom not fewer than one hundred 
sixty-nine responded to the call that 


by 


townsmen 


“tried men’s souls.” Again in the 
war for commercial freedom on the 
seas, the town was well represented. 
When the state and federal authori- 
ties called for troops to preserve the 
Union on that April day in 1861, 
Weymouth responded as never be- 
fore. One thousand of her bravest 
and best went forth at their coun- 
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try’s call, during that war. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two were buried 
in the far south land. May her chil- 
dren’s children not forget what the 
good old town did that all might en- 
joy absolute freedom in a _ united 
country. Forget not the services of 
General B. F. Pratt, General James 
L. Bates, Colonel Benjamin S. Lov- 
ell, Lieutenant John W. Bates, Ma- 
jor Francis A. Bicknell, Captain 
Charles W. Hastings, Lieutenant 
Albert H. Tirrell, Private Bradford 
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Hawes, Private Waldo Turner, and 
scores of other of equal valor. 
William Hazlitt, the famous Eng- 
lish literary critic, spent several of 
his early years with his father’s 
family in Weymouth and his sister 
Peggy’s diary contains a most in- 
teresting account of their Wey- 
mouth home—the temporarily va- 
cated parsonage of the Old North 
Church. “The house,” wrote the 
diarist’ “stood in a most roman- 
tic spot. On a little, low hill to the 
eastward stood the house of prayer. 
and below it Dr. Tufts’s, the road 
to Boston passing close by them; 
to the east King Oak Hill, which in 
the winter, when covered with 
snow, reflected the golden and pur- 
ple tints of the setting sun. From 
the tops of these hills we had a dis- 
tant view of the Bay of Boston, and 
many of its islands and hills beyond 
it, with Dorchester Heights, famous 


for the Battle of Kegs; Bunker Hil! 
where so many British officers fell 
in the space of five minutes; to the 
south, dark and frowning woods, 
and nearer to us the river, with a 
mill and two houses on its banks, 
and a variety of meadows, fields, 


and trees below.” Such is Peggy 
Hazlitt’s picture of romantic Wey- 
mouth at the close of the American 
Revolution. 

Long ago Weymouth became cel- 
ebrated for its many sweet-voiced 
musicians and the descendants of 
the old families have most success- 
fully cultivated the talent inherited 
from the fathers. In the olden time 
music centered around the village 
churches and among those who did 
most for the study of sacred music 
were the Newtons, the Raymonds, 
the Bateses, the Canterburys, the 
Bicknells, the Frenches, the Nashes, 
the Tildens, the Louds, the Hunts, 
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the Blanchards, the 
Whites, the Burrills, 
the Whitcombs, the 
Haweses, the Reeds, 
the Webbs, the Vin- 
ings, the Dyers and 


the Torreys. 

Many of the musi- 
cians of the town are 
famous as composers 
of both sacred and sec- 
ular music. They are: 
Thomas Blanchard, 
William Burrell, How- 
ard M. Dow, ‘John H. 
Gutterson, Annie F. 
Loud, John Hermann 
Loud, John J. Loud, F. Stuart 
Mason, Arthur B. Raymond, Ro- 
bert F. Raymond, William W. 
Raymond, Mrs. Jennie B. Worster 
and others. Major Elias Hunt ot 
Weymouth was the first salaried 
singer at King’s Chapel and Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

In the kindred field of art the 
town has won distinction. Among 
her exhibitors at the “Old Home 
Week” celebration in 1903 were 
found Mrs. H. B. Batchelder, W. 
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W. Churchill, Mrs. Helen [f. 
(Blanchard) Hobart, H. I. Seni 

Mrs. F. O. Wellington, Mrs. Ka‘ 
(Pierce) Thayer and E. Aubrey 
Hunt. 

Mr. Hunt, a native of the town 
and the son of Edmund Soper Hunt, 
has become famous both in Ne\ 
England and Old England as 
landscape and portrait painter. His 
paintings express strong feeling for 


color which though brilliant is 
never garish. Without strained 
effort he conveys to 
the mind what the 
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eye sees at the first 
glance. A _ prolonged 
sojourn in Morocco 
enabled him to depict 
the spirit of thai 
strange land with its 
sandy deserts, its 
queerly-garbed Arabs, 
and its grotesque and 
patient camels. In these 
stirring scenes, he ap- 
pears at his best. His 
paintings are found in 
all the important 
American and _ Euro- 
pean galleries. 
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His “Portrait of My Father,” a 
fine likeness of the inventor of the 
Fiunt Projectile, now used in the 
British navy, and senior member of 
the enterprising firm of Edmund S. 
Hunt & Sons, manufacturers of 
pyrotechnics — sole manufacturers 
cannon crackers and 


oi giant 
salutes—is here reproduced. 


In secret orders the town is 
strong. Masonic Hall at East Wey- 
mouth is the home of Orphans’ 
Hope Lodge, of Pentalpa Royal 
Arch Chapter, and of the South 
Shore Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plars. Crescent Lodge I. O. O. F. 
occupies Odd Fellows Hall at East 
Weymouth and Wildey Lodge, 
Odd Fellows Hall at South Wey- 
mouth. Popular among the secret 
orders at Weymouth “Landing” 
are the Knights of Pythias and the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. In 
the residence of Mr. Francis H. 
Cowing Orphans’ Hope Lodge was 
instituted in 1825. Of the patriotic 
societies of the town that have done 
much to promote good citizenship 
and aid the distressed, mention must 
be made of Reynolds Post No. 58, 
and of the W. R. C. No. 102. The 
Weymouth Agricultural and Indus- 


trial Society, .organized in 
holds an annual “Fair” at South 
Weymouth. It sis the only society 
in Norfolk County of its character 
and has a bright and useful future 
before it. The society is ably-man- 
aged by many of Weymouth’s most 
enterprising citizens. It has re- 
ceived and distributed more than 
$100,000 during its existence. Colo- 
nel W. W. Castle is its president. 

In Middle street stands the new 
$50,000 high school building, 2 
credit to the generosity of Wey- 
mouth’s citizens, and not far fronr 
this Mr. Edwin Clapp, the enterpris- 
ing shoe-manufacturer, has erected 
but recently the Davis Bates Clapp 
Memorial Building whose elegant 
physical culture apartments are at- 
tracting an excellent class from all 
parts of the town as well as from 
Braintree and Hingham. 

For several years the Monday 
Club and the Old Colony Club con- 
sisting of some six hundred women 
have cultivated a finer public senti- 
ment throughout the town. For 
nearly twenty-five years the Union 
Literary Circle has been successfully 
maintained. Rev. William Hyde is 
president. The Century Club and 
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the Shawmut Club have been long 
established and successfully carried 
on. 

On both the Hingham and Wey- 


mouth shores of Back river the 
United States government has re- 
cently purchased a large tract of 
land where is to be established a 
naval supply station. The point is 
accessible for government ships 
‘cruising in the north Atlantic. 

As a manufacturing town Wey- 
mouth has always taken high rank. 
She numbers more than one hun- 
dred factories requiring a capital of 
$4,427,328 annually. Her machinery 
is valued at $605,383, and an aver- 
age of 1998 wage-earners find em- 
ployment at home. Her annual 
pay-roll amounts to $911,502; the 
cost of the materials used in all her 


manufacturing is 3,246,899 and the 
value of the products, $5,583,144. 

The American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company, better known as the 
Bradley Fertilizer Company, has 
done an extensive business here 
since 1872. The East Weymouth 
Wool Scouring Company and the 
Old Colony Seam-Face Granite 
Company and the Miller Seam- 
Faced Granite Quarries Company 
have added largely to the business 
recently. The manufacturing of 
wrappers by Frederick Cate is an 
important industry. 

Chief among her industries is the 
manufacture of boots and_ shoes. 
In this industry she has taken, and 
continues to take, the highest rank. 
Her manufacturers excel in produc- 
ing a fine grade of shoes for the re- 
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tail trade. These shoes 
sell in the retail mar- 

ket at from $3.50 to $10 

per pair, and the shoe 
industry requires 
skilled workmen and 
fine executive manage- 
ment which the town 
possesses in no small 
degree. 

Long ago two of her 
sons, Harvey, and 
Quincy Reed, estab- 
lished the first whole- 
sale boot and_ shoe 
store opened in the 
city of Boston, and the 
Weymouth manufac- 
turers were the first to 
supply the California 
market with boots and 
shoes. Among the 
large factories are Al- 
den, Walker & Wilde | 
of North Weymouth; | 
M. C. Dizer & Sons, [ 
Strong & Garfield 
Company Incorporated | 
and Edwin Clapp of 
East Weymouth; The Stetson Shoe 
Company of South Weymouth; and 
A. W. Tilden and George H. Bick- 
nell of Weymouth. 

The A. O. Crawford Company 
Incorporated, Elon Sherman’s Sons, 
and Pray & Kelley are engaged in 
the manufacture of boxes. 

From Weymouth in Old England 
there came to our Weymouth in 
1635 one Zechary Bicknell, and 
from him the town has been highly 
favored with worthy representa- 
tives of the name. Possessed of the 
excellent characteristics of this an- 
cient and honored family was the 
late Zachariah L. Bicknell. For 


twenty years he was in the service 
of the town as a selectman. 


Dur- 
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ZACHARIAH L, BICKNELL 


ing the Civil war he rendered in- 
valuable services to the town. As 
chairman of the committe to erect 
the Tufts Library building and as 
President of the Trustees of the 
library Mr. Bicknell did much to 
lessen the sordid interests of the 


town. For two years he repre- 
sented the town in the General 
Court. 


Largely instrumental in restoring 
the surrendered charter of Orphans’ 
Hope Lodge, F. & A. M., Mr. Bick- 
nell became the first Worshipful 
Master and one of the founders and 
the first commander of the South 
Shore Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plars. From 1874 until his death in 
1897, he was a standard bearer in 
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the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 


In the Scottish Rites he attained 
the thirty-second degree. One of 
the founders of the East Weymouth 
Savings Bank, he became its hon- 
ored President and was in all a 
representative of the best interests 
of the church and of the fraternal 
and public affairs of his environ- 
ment. 

Civic duty is a sacred obligation. 
So thought the late Judge James 
Humphrey whose life was full of 
patriotic zeal for the welfare of his 
native town. Fifteen years a mem- 
ber of the school committee, fifteen 
years a selectman, twenty-two years 
a trustee of Tufts Library, eight 
years Commissioner for the County 
of Norfolk, nineteen years Judge of 
East Norfolk District Court, a 
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representative and a _ senator of 
the General Court, for more than a 
generation the legal adviser of the 
town and prominent in the direc 
tion of all of the town affairs, Judge 
Humphrey stood for justice and 
righteousness, and for the public 
good regardless of personal sacri- 
fice. 

On the tenth day of October, 
1788, a boy was born in Commer- 
cial,street, East Weymouth. Little 
did his parents or neighbors dream 
of his future worth and usefulness 
to the world. True it is that his 
father, Colonel Joshua Bates, held 
a respectable position in the com- 
munity, but few considered that 
the “boy is father to the man.” 
At the age of four he was sent to 
Mrs. Porter’s school and a little 
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HON. JAMES 
later he entered the public schools 
where he said in after years that 
each boy brought a stick of wood 
on his shoulder to keep the fire up. 
At the age of twelve we find him 
under the tuition of tle Rev. Jacob 
Norton, a graduate of Harvard in 
1785, and pastor of the Old North 
Church, Weymouth. In 1803 he en- 
tered the counting house of Wm. R. 


H. FLINT, JUDGE OF 
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Gray, eldest son of William Gray, 
the foremost merchant of New Eng- 


land in ‘his generation. Gaining in 
this Boston position an excellent 
commercial training and a good in- 
sight into the methods of transact- 
ing business throughout the world, 
he was selected as general agent of 
the Boston banking house to super- 
intend its business in Europe. This 
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took him to London where he ever 
after remained. 

From that day until the day of 
his death the honored name of 
Joshua Bates, American partner of 
the house of Messrs. Baring Broth- 
ers & Company of London, stood 
for scrupulous integrity and keen 
financial sagacity, for sound judg- 
ment and public-spirited generos- 
ity. Joshua Bates was chosen by 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain as umpire to settle the long- 
standing claims between his native 
land and the country of his adop- 
tion. His relations with the great 
men of his generation were far- 
reaching and most praiseworthy. 
When Alexander Baring, senior 
member of the London house, was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Ash- 
burton, Joshua Bates’s influences in 
no small degree made it agreeable 
for the distinguished Lord to join 
hands with our own Webster in 
wisely settling the northeastern 
boundary dispute between the 
United States and Canada, in the 


famous Ashburton-Webster treaty 
of 1842. At a later date this dis- 
tinguished man, a native of Wey- 
mouth, became the senior member 
of the great banking house, but 
while engrossed in the greatest 
financial institution in the world, !.e 
yet found time to share the frien |- 
ship of Samuel Taylor Colerid 
who, we are told, “delighted to bri: 
his lofty and often paradoxical ge 
eralizations to the touchstone of tle 
great banker’s. sterling common 
sense and practical discernment.’ 
In him, too, Louis Napoleon whi'e 
an exile from France found an inti- 
mate friend. 
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“THE CONQUEROR” 


The tragic death of Mr. Bates’s 
only son brought a great cloud over 
his domestic life and, perhaps, oc- 
casioned his deeper interest in the 
future welfare of the youth of his 
native land. In looking toward the 
tuture Mr. Bates believed that 
American youth, gaining real knowl- 
edge, had nothing to fear. Actu- 
ated by that belief, in 1852 Joshua 
Bates gave to the city of Boston 
$50,000 to found a Public Library. 
Subsequently he made his munifi- 
cent benefactions over $100,000—a 
sum then sufficient to purchase 
much more of the world’s commodi- 
ties than a sjmilar sum will to-day. 
It is as the founder of the Boston 
Public Library, the richness of 
whose collections to-day place it 
second in the United States, that 
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Joshua Bates 
speaketh.” 

\mong Mr. Bates’s friends and 
acquaintances was Charles Coffin 
Jewett, the first librarian of the 
City Library, from whose beautiful 
home in Quincy avenue, East Brain- 
tree, he was enabled to overlook the 
native town of the great benefactor, 
ani in the busy city give direction 
to his creations. 

Che name of Appleton Howe, M. 
D., stands high among the honored 
ciiizens of the town. Graduated at 
Harvard in the famous class of 1815 
with Jared Sparks and John G. Pal- 
frey, historical writers of national 
fame, Dr. Howe selected Wey- 
mouth for his life-long home. As a 
member of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal society, of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as Major Gen- 
eral of the Massachusetts Militia 
and as Captain of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, 
Appleton Howe added lustre to the 
town of his adoption. His succes- 
sor at South Weymouth, Charles 
Carroll Tower, M. D., a graduate of 
Harvard in 1856 and a surgeon in 
the United States Army during the 
Civil War, proved himself worthy 
to follow his distinguished prede- 
cessor. 

Among the men foremost in pro- 
moting the business interests and 
advancing the public welfare men- 
tion may be made of John W. Loud, 
who for nearly half a century was 
identified with the best interests of 
his native town. Having served the 
church, the town and the Common- 
wealth most faithfully, he died sud- 
denly while addressing an audience 
in the Union Church, April 22, 1874. 
His mantle fell upon his son John J. 
Loud, who was graduated from 
Harvard in 1866, and who has been 


“being dead yet 
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for forty years associated with 
every movement for the betterment 
of the town of his nativity. As a 
member of many historical societies 
and especially as President of the 
Weymouth Historical Society John 
J. Loud is a representative of the 
best type of citizenship to be found 
in New England life. As author, 
composer of music and patriotic 
hymns, local historian and public 
speaker, he is well and favorably 
known. His hymn “The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts” is prob- 
ably his most famous contribution 
to patriotic literature. 

Among Massachusetts men the 
Hon, Judge James H. Flint takes 
high rank. Graduating from Phil- 
lips Andover Academy in _ 1872, 
from Harvard College in 1876 and 
from Boston University Law School 
in 1881, Judge Flint immediately 
selected Weymouth for his future 
home. The author of “Flint on 
Trusts and Trustees” and the edi- 
tor of “Lewin on Trusts” he has 
done much literary work in addi- 
tion to his regular law practice. He 
represented the town in the Gen- 
eral Court from 1894 to 1896; and 
was state senator from 1897 to 1899. 
In August, 1899, Governor Roger 
Wolcott appointed him Judge of 
Probate for Norfolk County. As a 
representative citizen the town 
should be proud of her accomplished 
and distinguished Judge of Probate. 

In “ye olden tymes” the town had 
its romance. A beautiful, charming 
young lady lived in the North Par- 
ish. She belonged to the most dis- 
tinguished family in town. Her 
beauty and goodness had _ been 
sounded in the adjoining towns. A 
young Harvard graduate whose 
parents lived only a few miles away 
heard of her charms. Now and 
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then he met the young lady herseli. 
In course of time he called at her 
home. Charmed with her manners 
and enamoured with her beauty his 
visits became more frequent, until 
for some unexplained reason the 
lady’s parents became ungracious 
to their daughter’s lover. He was 
no longer permitted to put his horse 
in her father’s barn. On. Saturday 
evenings the village people noticed 
the unfortunate beast hitched to the 
palings not far from her home. At 
this point in the couse of true love 
our young hero was not entirely 
excluded from his lover’s home. In 
some way he convinced the young 
lady’s parents of his true worth, and 
in due time succeeded in making her 
his happy bride. She lived to fill 
the highest social positions in the 
United States. Such is the story of 
the courtship of the accomplished 
Abigail Smith who became the wife 
of one President of the United 
States and the mother of another 
and the first “mistress of the White 
House” in Washington. 

Other famous women there were. 
Of one, Harriet Martineau, whose 
foreign birth and education enabled 
her to judge discriminately of 
American women of her time, wrote 
most charmingly of her Weymouth 
friend: “I hear now, as I write, the 
clear silvery tones of her who said, 
‘My hopes are stronger than my 
fears.’ I still see the exquisite 
beauty which took me by surprise; 
—the slender, graceful form,—the 
brilliant complexion, noble profile, 
and deep blue eyes;—the aspect, 
meant by nature to be winning only, 
but so vivified by courage, and so 
strengthened by upright conviction, 
as to appear the very embodiment 
of heroism.” 

A leader among women of that 
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noble band of abolitionists that 
made Massachusetts for thirty years 
the very cradle of American free- 
dom, Maria (Weston) Chapman of 
Weymouth has been recognized. 
Possessed of real culture and an 
ardent love for humanity she ex- 
erted no small influence on the 
work of William Lloyd. Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, and hundreds of others jn 
creating public sentiment in favor 
of human freedom. The town wis 
notably the center of a famous com- 
pany like herself who were pe 

mitted to see the consummation of 
their fondest hopes and the triump) 
of the principles for which they so 
vigorously contended. Mrs. Marcia 
E. P. Hurt and Mrs. Maria (Cow 

ing) Willey are the only survivors 
of that company. Here on this old 
battle ground for human freedom 
Rooker T. Washington, the second 
emancipator of the colored race, 
with his family, has sojourned for 
several summers. 

Among the munificent benefactors 
of the town, mention should be made 
of Quincy Tufts, Miss Susan Tufts, 
and John S. Fogg,—all of a former 
generation. Grandchildren of Dr. 
Cotton Tufts, one of the most dis 
tinguished men of the town during 
the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Quincy and Susan Tufts 
bequeathed property to found the 
Tufts Library. A beautiful brick 
building was erected by the town at 
the corner of Washington and Com- 
mercial streets, and since 1870 
has been constantly increasing its 
sphere of usefulness. Under the 
efficient management of Miss Caro- 
line A. Blanchard the library has 
acquired over 24,000 volumes. 

In 1892 John S. Fogg, whose 
home by choice had been in Wey- 
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mouth for more than forty years, 
bequeathed the sum of $50,000 to 
found and to perpetuate a memorial 
library in South Weymouth. On 
September 14, 18098, the trustees 
under his will dedicated a beautiful 
building which they had erected in 
Columbian Square henceforth to be 
the Fogg Memorial Library. With 
its exterior built of Weymouth 
seam-face granite, in a style of arch- 
itecture approaching the Italian 
renaissance, the library is a most 
fitting memorial. 

Fortunate in the possession of two 
public libraries, Weymouth offers 
rare inducements to those seeking 
desirable homes in the suburban 
district of Greater Boston. 

In a brief sketch of a town of 
12,000 people nestled around four 
important business centers, it is im- 
possible to include more than a 
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small part of the best features of 
the town. Her citizens will look 
well to her future. As a residential 
suburb of Greater Boston, she must 
grow more and more desirable. 
With the construction of a great 
ship-canal extending from Wey- 
mouth Fore River to Taunton, she 
is destined to have much more busi- 
ness brought within her borders. 
The day is not distant when with 
consolidated interests she will find 
herself a progressive city. Her 
fair-minded citizens will magnify 
all of her good institutions, her petty 
jealousies will be forgotten in the 
grand march for a better environ- 
ment and a better government; and 
a higher appreciation of what the 
town has done, of her resources, 


of her ideals and of her glorious 
possibilities 
realized. 


shall be more fully 








Nolo Contendere 


By GeorcE WILLIAM GUNN 


LWOOD BAKER, of the firm 

of Baxter & Baker, attorneys 

at law, broke in upon the oral 
study of his young friend Shelby 
Deane, and through the open door 
pointed at him an accusing finger. 
Deane calmly took his feet from the 
top of Baker’s desk, folded the lexi- 
con of legal terms and Latin com- 
monplaces, with his finger tucked in 
to mark the page and regarded the 
interrupter defiantly. 

“So,” declaimed Baker with mock 
melodramatic effect, “you mean to 
carry out your vile plot after all?” 

“Yes,” said Deane pleasantly. “T 
shall descend to the level of a com- 
mon lawyer.” 

Baker closed the door, and toss- 
ing his bag of court papers to the 
office boy, seated himself on top of 
the desk. Lighting a cigarette he 
blew the smoke disdainfully at 
Shelby Deane. 

“It is you, against whom the 
charge of non compos mentis should 
be brought, and not your late 
lamented uncle, my cute young 
friend,” observed the lawyer. “Have 
you the least idea you can carry this 
through successfully —for more 
than ten minutes? ’ 

“What if I can’t?” asked the pro- 
spective legal light. “I’ve nothing 
to lose at any rate; I’ll have the 
fun and excitement of playing at 
two degrading callings—the detec- 
tive profession and the law; and 
perhaps there is a fortune at the 
other end. You may be reasonably 


sure I wouldn’t sink so low it it 
wasn't for the money there may be 
in it.” 

“And the lady will discover you 
are an imposter and either have you 
arrested for false representation, or 
laugh you out of the house and 
flaunt the money before your ey¢ 

“In which case I shall ret 


o 


ignominiously from the field and 
through my attorneys, Baxter & 
Baker, begin suit at once for 


the recovery of one hundred and 
twenty thousand plunkets.” Shelby 
Deane surveyed his companion i1 
pressively, and then added: “Ai: 
you say yourself there is a goo 
chance to break the old 
will.” 

“As your attorney I say yes; but 
as just Elwood Baker I must at the 
same moment remark that 
devilish pity.” 

“You’re a sympathetic person,” 
observed Deane. 

“Too much so,” replied the law- 
yer. “If you ever get your unrelig- 
ious fist upon that money you'll 
fling it to the four winds of heaven; 
whereas if Miss Corville, whoever 
she may be, keeps it, it may do the 
lady and possibly humanity, a deal 
of good.” 

“Huh!” grunted Deane. “I expect 
so. I suppose she is some old maid 
philanthropist with a sanctimonious 
pie-face — always scattering little 


f. fds 


duffer’s 


it is a 


seeds of sunshine, said sunshine be- 
ing the old duffer’s money; just the 
kind of cattle he always had hang- 
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ing around him!” Deane kicked 
the brass cuspidor to emphasize his 
regard for Miss Corville. 

“T havea zine etching of you scat- 
tering the same little seeds of sun- 
shine if you ever got hold of ’em,” 
laughed Baker. “Down to Shan- 
ley’s and the palm room and a 
few—” 

“Oh forget it,’ snapped Deane. 
“I’m off on_the night train for that 
little blot on the map called Rhode 
Island. Tomorrow will find me at 
Bayshore farms; tomorrow night 
will land me in the camp of the 
enemy; and in a day or two I'll be 
back here with a clear title to the 
money, if I have to deposit the old 
maid in the chilling waters of beau- 
tiful Narragansett bay.” 

“Well, take care of yourself,” ad- 
monished the lawyer as Deane left 
him and went to the _ elevator. 
Don’t you get too explosive with 
those legal terms or you'll queer 
yourself with the old girl.” 

Shelby Deane hurled a contemp- 
tuous glance at him, but it carried 
wide for the lawyer only chuckled 
softly as he closed his office door. 

“Poor Shelby!” he murmured. 
“If he could only get over being a 
Happy Hooligan. I can see his 
ignoble finish.” 

But Shelby Deane taking his six 
feet of mingled indignation and de- 
termination down the elevator had 
no such disturbing thought. He 
was a man with a purpose at all 
times, and just now that purpose 
was to have his rights. It was the 
principle of the thing with him— 
aside from the fact that he needed 
the money. That his uncle Samuel 
Deane, the brother of his father, 
should have chopped him off with 
but a paltry thousand a year—cigar 
money, nothing more—constituted 
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a felony punishable by death—if the 
old gentleman were not already 
dead. But to have left his big 
estate, his farm lands and his fish- 
ery interests to this unknown 
female person, Miss Corville, to be 
expended in charity or “otherwise 
disposed of in her desire or discre- 
tion”’—why surely the old duffer 
was non compos mentis! This he 
had reflected many times since the 
will had been opened and he had 
been notified of its contents. He, 
the de jure heir, absolutely ignored 
as it were, while—she—the heir de 
facto, a rank outsider even unknown 
to him except in the knowledge that 
she had been his uncle’s private 
secretary and confidant, was left to 
revel in the old gentleman’s gold. 
Surely it was a case ad inquirendum 
at least, and after he had made the 
investigation it would demand no 
doubt an injunction or a writ of 
habeas corpus—or something of 
that kind. He would go in propria 
persona at least, and in this way 
perhaps he would, unknown to the 
scheming woman, arrive at the— 
the—er—corpus delecti. Yes in- 
deed, that was a good one to re- 
member too, the body of the offense. 

The night was spent on the train 
to Providence, and a bath and a 
shave at the hotel in the morning 
made him fit for his invasion of the 
enemy’s territory. At nine o’clock 
a big electric suburban was whirl- 
ing him down through the village- 
dotted country of old Warwick to 
his late uncle’s country estate, Bay- 
shore, a dozen miles or more below 
the city. Through the car windows 


he could at times catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the big bay across a 
mile or two of level country, and 
the morning sun making the coun- 
try golden and the bay a silver 
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sheen, only increased his cupidity 
to be a landholder. 

It was all familiar enough to him 
for he had been through this same 
country before the electric line was 
run through. Then there was no 
Miss Corville, nor were there any 
rows with the old duffer to mar his 
visit, and as the car danced along 
he reflected with bitterness on these 
five years intervening. He had 
chosen his companions and _his 
pleasures to suit himself, and now 
he must suffer for it. He was no 
slummer, that was one consolation; 
reclaiming dirty urchins: and dying 
sweatshoppers was business for 
women—and old men. He was 
glad after all that he had had none 
of it, even if he lost every penny in 
the wreck of his “misspent life,” as 
his uncle had been pleased to 
call it. 


The suburban dropped him at the 
little woodshed called Bayshore sta- 


tion. He clambered off the plat- 
form and struck out unhesitatingly 
across the fields. Beyond he could 
see the Elm drive and once he struck 
that all would be plain sailing. The 
house was exactly one mile straight 
on through this avenue of sturdy 
elm trees that interlaced their 
branches over the road, forming 1 
canopy of foliage over the parkway. 
From that distance, however, the 
big yellow country house could not 
be seen. Hidden by a cluster of 
elms and oaks the colonial mansion 
sat low at the head of Gaspee cove, 
a pretty little patch of water that 
made up between the high banks of 
Gaspee point. Stretching out into 
the bay in plain view of the house 
was Gaspee point, where the British 
sloop-of-war Gaspee had _ been 
burned by patriots who rowed down 
in the night from Providence. Be- 
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hind the house he could see the 
cupola of the ancient barn with its 
treasured revolutionary coach locked 
in its sacred stall; tradition said that 
General Washington on his visit to 
Rhode Island in the troublesome 
times, had ridden in that coach as 
the guest of his uncle’s great uncle, 
or something of that kind, 
Bayshore to Proyidence. 

These historical connections stirred 
up his sentiment. He _ plodded 
slowly up the lane of elms ponder- 
ing on his misfortune. These things, 
these historical relics and estates, 
should be his. His feelings were 
fast approaching a fury when it 
occurred to him that calmness would 
be absolutely necessary for his self- 
introduction to Miss Corville. He 
quieted his resentment and strove 
to muster his nerve as he approached 
the yellow house, whose _ white- 
trimmed porte cochere was now 
visible through the trees. 

Suddenly through a hedge by the 
parkside burst out in front of him 
four neat looking children, a boy 
and three girls. They stopped in 
the road staring at him, while fol- 
lowing them from the hedge came a 
pretty young woman, who seeing 
the childen open-mouthed, turned 
her gaze to the stranger. 

Deane tipped his hat pleasantly 
and tried to smile at the children as 
he came up to the young woman. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I am 
looking for Miss Corville.” 

The young woman _ evidently 
understood that he was a stranger. 

“You will probably find Miss Cor- 
ville at the house, or down on the 
shore bathing with the children,” 
she said sweetly. And then noting 
his bewilderment added: “I am only 
Miss Dayne, you know;” and in a 
very low voice so that the children 
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could not hear: “I look out for the 
little consumptives.” 

“Oh yes—yes,” said Deane bow- 
ing again, but nonplussed as before. 
“Thank you very much—TI shall find 
her no doubt—thank you.” And he 
bowed himself away, hastily making 
his escape up the avenue. Away 
from the little group he breathed 
out hard several times to expurgate 
if possible any consumptive germs 
that might have lodged in his sys- 
tem. He could fairly see bacteria in 
the air ahead of him. He passed 
his hand before his face and covertly 
expectorated as violently as possible 
without making a noise, choking 
down a shudder at the narrowness 
of his escape. 

“What am I up against?” 
asked himself in fright. 
factory ?” 

Had this Corville woman with 
her insane philanthropy turned his 
uncle’s—no his own—estate into a 
hospital for incurables? His anger 
nearly assumed control again, but 
he throttled it knowing that he 
must keep an unruffled nerve to face 
the lioness. 

Deane skirted a flower bed where 
the driveway widened and mounted 
the heavy stone steps of the pil- 
lared porch. He handled the huge 
brass knocker gingerly. A  white- 
aproned maid came in response to 
the thump that echoed through the 
house. Miss Corville was not in; 
but she was about the grounds, 
probably down on the shore of the 
point giving the children their 
noonday sea-and-sun-bath. 

“Are you the gentleman from the 
Fresh Air Society’s directors?” 
asked the maid innocently. 

“Fresh Air Society?” asked Deane 
amazed. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Corville was ex- 
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pecting one of the gentlemen, sir, 
interested in the work, and I 
thought it might be you. They'll 
be back in an hour for lunchean, 
sir.” 

“T think I’ll wander down by the 
shore,” said Deane looking out over 
the well-worn path that led down 
to the sandy beach. “Perhaps I'll 
run into her there.” 

The maid seeing that he knew the 
ground did not direct him, but 
stood in the doorway and watched 
him around the bend in the cove 
where the greensward ran into the 
wilder shore-grown weed grass that 
loves the sand. 

Deane, rounding the slope, came 
into a deep sand ravine that looked 
out on the broad white capped bay 
rolling in and breaking with a pleas- 
ant pounding noise on the beach. 
The salt laden breeze struck his 
nostrils in a refreshing draught 
through the cut, and forgetting his 
displeasure, he jumped lightly down 
shoe-deep in the sand and plunged 
through it to the harder footing of 
the beach below. 

Coming from behind the bank he 
saw them but a short way up the 
beach, romping and yelping madly 
along the wet sand, while the heads 
and bodies of others were bobbing 
and splashing waist deep in the min- 
iature breakers dancing upon the 
shore. Deane nearly collapsed. 
There were forty of them if there 
was one. All ages and sizes they 
piled over each other, while two 
boys larger than the rest apparently 
tried to hold the motley gang in 
check. A dozen or more of them 
seeing him flounder down the slope, 
left the sport of rolling one of their 
number across a barrel, and with a 
wild shout broke for him. They 
launched themselves at him, the 
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dripping bathing suits scattering 
the water as they ran. Closing 
down, however, they discovered that 
he was a stranger and the leaders of 
the horde stopped in dismay, kick- 
ing sand all over him. 

“Hello, mister,” said one a little 
braver than the rest. “We thought 
you was Mister Martin.” 

“And who is Mr. Martin?” asked 
Deane trying to impress them with 
his dignity. 

“Why don’t you know Mr. Mar- 
tm?” they yelled in chorus. “Mr. 
Martin he’s the great actor—he lives 
right over here.” An indefinite jerk 
of the thumb over a wet shoulder 
gave Deane a clew that Mr. Martin 
lived either out on the end of the 
point or across the bay somewhere. 

Surrounded by the children and 
thoroughly disturbed by the sudden 
onslaught he did not see the blue 
and white parasol till it was close 
upon him. Shading the sun from 
the head of a young woman seated 
on a huge log washed ashore, the 
parasol had suddenly risen at the 
commotion caused by his unexpected 
approach. The woman beneath it 
surveyed the intruder and deciding 
that he was a harmless stranger, she 
hurried to the rescue with a sharp 
little command to her urchins. 

“Johnnie, you mustn’t get so close 
to.the gentleman—you'll get water 
all over him. Alec, you stand still 
in that sand and don’t scatter it that 
way!” And then bowing with 
flushed face to Deane she said: “I 
must apologize for the attention my 
little people have showered upon 
you—” 

“*Showered’ is good,” laughed 
Deane hat in hand, glancing down 
upon his water-spattered, sand- 


flecked trousers. 
She laughed with him, a mellow, 
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soft-voiced 
Deane into the realization that its 
owner was the prettiest woman he 


laugh that startled 


had ever seen. His admiration had 
ever been called out by nothing 
short of the ravishingly beauti- 
ful, but this was a different type. 
Here was the woman—the quict, 
simple, brown-tanned, beautiful 
woman of the out-doors. The first 
woman he had seen on the place 
was pretty, but this one —sure'y 
Miss Corville had a faculty of gat!:- 
ering attractive care-takers about 
her for the fresh air scamps. 

“Are these consumptives, too?’ 
asked Deane, remembering his firs 
experience and in his confusion fai! 
ing to note the red and freckled 
faces of the dripping youngsters. 

“Mercy, no,” she laughed. “Do 
they look it? Why—did you ru 
across my poor little chalk-faced 
girls and boys up above?” Hei 
voice changed suddenly from th« 
gay tone to one of pity, and for the 
first time Deane realized that con- 
sumptives after all were something 
more than germ-perambulators. 

“Why yes, I did meet some poor 
little youngsters with a nurse on 
my way up to the house,” he said. 
“T came to find Miss Corville. They 
said up there that she was down on 


the shore with the children. I sup- 
pose she is here.” 
“Yes,” said the pretty young 


woman smiling a very pleasant wel- 
come. “She is here.” 

“Thank you,” said Deane, “would 
you mind taking me to her?” 

“Why you don’t understand,” she 
said looking at him out of her big 
brown eyes. “I am Miss Corville.” 

“What?” gasped Deane. “Im- 
possible!” 

Her smile wavered and she re- 
garded his surprise with mild dis- 
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pleasure. Quickly getting his bear- 
ings again, Deane stammered a 
confused apology and she immedi- 
ately put him at his ease with a 
laugh. 

“You see,” said Deane, “I had 
never seen Miss Corville and my 
preconceived idea of her did not at 
all approach the reality.” He looked 
intently at her out of eyes that must 
have conveyed his admiration, for 
-he turned quickly to the children 
while the red came into her face. 

“Run along now, children, and 
play,” she said. “Time will soon be 
up.” 

“Aw, ain’t you goin’ to take your 
shoes and stockin’s off and come in 
wadin’ to-day?” asked the youngster 
addressed first as Johnnie. 

The red cheeks quickly flamed to 
deepest scarlet and she dropped her 
parasol adroitly to shut off the 


stranger’s view, as she gave John- 
nie a vigorous push by the shoulder 
that sent him off about his business. 


The youngsters, the irrepressible 
John in the lead, scampered off, 
their cute legs flying, and dashed 
recklessly into the water. 

Deane strove hard in the excite- 
ment of the moment to remember 
the name that he had selected after 
hours of careful thought, as having 
a particularly clever legal intona- 
tion. It was gone from him, how- 
ever, and he jumped at the only one 
that naturally found its way into 
his mind in the crisis. 

“These children are such a trial 
sometimes,’ Miss Corville was say- 
ing. “But then they are such fun.” 

“T regret,” said Deane, “that I 
should have interrupted such a 
pleasant time. I fear I can give my- 
self but a poor introduction, burst- 
ing in upon you this way without 
warning. My name is Baker, El- 
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wood Baker of New York, and I 
am a lawyer.” He fumbled in his 
card case and fished out a stray 
Baxter & Baker business card, sup- 
plementing his verbal prevarication 
with it. 

She took the card and studied its 
face for a moment thoughtfully. 
Then she smiled pleasantly at him 
in an attempt to conceal the agita- 
tion that came upon her and beck- 
oned him to follow her to a seat on 
the log. It was plain that her open- 
hearted welcome of the stranger 
had been chilled, as if dipped in the 
cool waters of the bay, at the 
knowledge of his business. 

“I’m very happy to know you, Mr. 
Baker,” she said as he bowed her to 
a seat on the big log. “I presume 
it is something about the—the 
estate?” 

“It has something to do with the 
estate,” he said scarcely knowing 
what he should say, and kicking his 
toe into the sand. “Perhaps we 
would better postpone any talk of 
it, though, till—later.” 

He had pictured himself a rather 
pompous, brusk and businesslike 
young attorney appearing before a 
rather inferior, but charitably in- 
clined damsel of uncertain years 
with a thin nose and spectacles. He 
had imagined himself patronizingly 
appraising her of her impending 
misfortune, and posing gallantly as 
her protector. It would be a fine 
burlesque, he had thought—but this 
wasn’t even high class farce comedy. 
It was decidedly too uncomfortable. 
Deane felt a premonition of almost 
tragedy. 

“You will stay to luncheon with 
us,” Miss Corville said, “and then 
this afternoon we can be by our- 
selves.” 

They followed the children up 
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after a time, the youngsters romp- 
ing and hurdling one another and 
calling back at them as they ran. 
Had Deane been in any other frame 
of mind it would have been a rol- 
licking lark for him, but his brain 
now concerned itself deeply with 
how he would extricate himself 
from the difficulty. He listlessly 
watched the children through their 
midday meal in the huge back 
kitchen of the colonial house, his 
chief difficulty being to conceal his 
familiarity with the place and its 
surroundings. He feared only that 
in an inadvertent moment he would 
blurt out his own name. 

To prolong the terrific ordeal 
Bradley Martin arrived. He was 
evidently expected to luncheon, and 
he drove a spanking-looking trap up 
the avenue of trees. Deane re- 
flected it was extremely fortunate 
that neither Baker nor himself en- 
joyed more than a footlight ac- 
quaintance with the widely-known 
actor. He found Bradley Martin a 
superior sort of gold-tipped ciga- 
rette man, far more natural on the 
stage than off, for an the stage he 
usually spoke the lines of a genius 
and forgot to pose. In real life, 
however, Deane felt instinctively 
that the actor must depend mainly 
on an artistically trimmed mus- 
tache and a vari-colored waistcoat 
to carry him through. He forgot 
that Eleanor Corville was his enemy 
and wondered how she could en- 
dure such cattle for the sake of be- 
ing neighborly and pleasant. Once 
in his preoccupied state, he forgot 
to answer when Bradley Martin ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Baker, and 
twice when the subject was on 


colonial architecture, a hobby of 
his uncle, he caught himself before 
he had let slip the “Uncle Deane” 
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that hovered continually on the end 


of his tongue. He finally, however, 
determined upon silence as the bet- 
ter part of the discretion, and al- 
lowed Miss Corville and Martin to 
carry the burden of the after lunch- 
eon chat. 

It was plain that Maftin was 
making an impression with Miss 
Corville. In various little way 
Deane felt that the actor was tryin 
to give him the idea that she wa 
much taken with him. Dean 
hushed his suspicions, feeling tha 
he was himself not exactly in th 
class with Caesar’s wife, and viewed 
Bradley Martin’s departure with ill 
concealed pleasure. 

Miss Corville then piloted him 
through her “fresh air” establish- 
ment. The rooms that had not been 
used in years to his knowledge were 
now turned into bedrooms with 
rows of little half-beds, and the 
mustiness and cobwebs of age that 
he had known, replaced with sun- 
light and salt sea air that blew in 
through the open windows. She 
showed him the little sanitary dor- 
mitory built behind the cove, and 
the cute, vine-covered lodge for the 
litte pale-faces that he had first met 
on his arrival at Bayshore. He al- 
most weakened as she rattled on in 
her enthusiasm of her work—for 
this was work, assuredly, he would 
not do with his uncle’s money. 

At last after both had fought 
away from the subject in issue as 
long as there was a possible excuse, 
they walked down the cove path to 
the beach and found the cast-up log. 
She was feverishly eager, now that 
the moment had come, to hear what 
he had to say. He was reluctant 
and beset with cross desires and 
conflicting ideas. 

“Well,” he began lamely, “I hate 
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to bring you any but pleasant news, 
but I suppose we must come to 
brass tacks. To be frank with you 
the knowledge has come to me— 
quite unexpectedly and exclusively 
I may say—that Shelby Deane, the 
nephew of old Mr. Samuel Deane, 
is about to contest his uncle’s will.” 

“Yes,” she said in a _ strained 
voice, inviting him to continue. 

“This information came to me 
secretly and I am not permitted to 
divulge its source, but I thought 
perhaps you would be interested to 
know it in a business way—and to 
prepare for it, perhaps.” 

“And you have come all the way 
from New York to tell me this?” 
she asked looking out across the bay 
at a little catboat beating out to- 
ward Conimicut point. 

“As a matter of business,” he said, 
gaining a little nerve, “I thought I 
might undertake to put this knowl- 
edge to the advantage of both of us. 
I was coming to Providence any- 
way—and—but, of course, if you 
have an attorney—” 

“No, no,” she said, “I have none. 
Tell me, do you really think Mr. 
Deane means to try to break the 
will ?” 

“T have positive knowledge of it, 
Miss Corville,” replied Deane. 

“How can he do it?” she asked 
rather coldly. 

“Oh, he will try to prove that the 
old gentleman was — er — er — non 
compos mentis,” struggled Deane, 
“at the time he made the will; that 
he was unduly influenced by you; 
or that he signed the testament—er 
—ab invito—that is unwillingly as 
it were. Of course he will make 
any or all of these the—er—corpus 
delecti, and try to make a plausible 
showing that the estate is his, ab 
intestato—er—yes—ab _ intestato — 
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that is rightfully his from his ances- 
tor, there being no will de jure.” 

He finished fighting for breath. 
She turned to him a plainly bewild- 
ered iace, yet trying to hide the 
fact that she did not absorb his com- 
plete meaning. Deane didn’t him- 
self, but seeing that she was un- 
hinged he felt that now was the 
time for the impression. 

“Of course,’ he continued gestic- 
ulating expressively, “there is a will 
de facto. He will not try to prove 
to the contrary. But the point in 
exitu is this—he will try to prove 
that while the old duf—gentleman 
man was in articulo mortis—that is 
to say, at the point of death, as it 
were—you preyed upon his mind so 
that you induced him to hequeath 
his estate to you in toto—or prac- 
tically so; I have heard that young 
Deane remarked that the mere 
thousand wouldn’t keep him in ciga- 
rettes; naturally, in his frame of 
mind, he regards the whole circum- 
stance as a probabilis causa liti- 
ganda—that is—er—yes, litiganda.” 

Deane wasn’t sure of this applica- 
tion of the term, but he shut his 
eyes and waited for the result. Miss 
Corville accepted it far more quietly 
than he had anticipated. Her chin 
bent forward on her hands, topping 
the handle of her parasol she looked 
thoughtfully out the bay, 
following the plunges of the little 
catboat on its mad the 
breeze off the point. 

“And do you think he would have 
a chance to make a judge believe— 
all this—or any of it?” she asked 
seriously. 

Not. being exactly positive what 
“all this’ was in the first place, 
Deane hesitated in a mental effort 
to frame a reply that would be suffi- 
ciently legalized. Having exhausted 
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way in 
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the stock of lexicon terms he had 
brought with him he must needs 
play for time. 

“That depends,” he replied. 

She did not ask him on what it 
depended, as he had expected. She 
merely laughed a half-warm, half- 
cold laugh. 

“What a perfectly silly imagina- 
tion this Mr. Deane must have?” 

“Perfectly,” echoed Deane, his 
crystallized legal concoction melt- 
ing in his mouth. He felt like a 
man with rheumatism and said al- 
most harshly: 

“He might be able to satisfy a 
court of law, though, that he was 
entitled to his uncle’s estate, how- 
ever silly his imagination might 
be.” 

Miss Corville turned to him sud- 
denly, her pretty face set a trifle 
hard. 

“That is, of course, if we—if 
you,” he stammered, “if you did not 
have a good defense to offer. What 
have you — tangible — with which 
you could substantiate your claim, 
besides, of course, present posses- 
sion, which has been said to be 
nine-tenths ?” 

Deane felt like recalling the 
words, for it was carrying the trick 
to the very door of her secret re- 
sources. Her reply startled him. 
“Nothing,” she said. “Not one 
thing—except these children here; 
I did want to keep them so.” 

Deane was silent, for he had not 
bargained on an encounter with the 
sentimental side of the matter. 

“For what would you undertake 
my case?” asked Miss Corville. “I 
suppose old Mr. Deane, my bene- 
factor, bequeathed me an attorney 
as well as an estate; but of course 
this irxformation that you have 
brought to me is your own. Would 
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you prefer to be recompensed and 
drop the matter, or continue and 
take it entirely in your own hands?” 

Her business directness quite 
made Deane wonder. She was fur 
nishing him numerous surprises. 

“The latter, of course,” he said 
with some hesitancy. 

“Very well,” she said. 
to the retainer?” 

“We may as well waive the mat- 
ter of the retainer,” he said. 

“Oh no,” Miss Corville persisted. 
“That would not be business.” 

“T defer to you,” answered Deane 
regaining his nerve and his wonted 
facetiousness at once. “How much 
money have you with you?” 

She opened her lap-bag and 
searched with her fingers in its re- 
ceptacle for a moment. 

“A dollar eighty cents,” she said. 

“All right,” said Deane. “Give 
me one eighty, and that cinches me 
as your attorney.” 

Miss Corville looked at him per- 
plexed, not knowing how to take 
his answer. But Deane smiled at 
her one of those time-embracing 
smiles that gathers years of non- 
acquaintance in one small bundle 
and brings them entirely within the 
scope of the moment. She laughed 
and handed him the dollar eighty, 
without a word. 

“What shall be our first course of 
action?” she ventured after a time. 

“My first course of action,” said 
Deane smiling satisfiedly, “shall be 
to rest in this beautiful tranquil 
country for developments. I shall 
quarter myself at the Old Warwick 
Inn over here, so that your attor- 
ney may be within call at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Then we shall see 
what will be the next move of this 
man Deane.” 

“No,” she said. 


“Now as 


“You must stay 
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with us at Bayshore—that is if you 
can stand the children.” 

“You must excuse me, although I 
thank you beyond expression,” he 
said. “But my slight acquaintance 
with tuberculean bacteria would not 
permit of it. I could not impose on 
their hospitality to that extent. 
With your permission I shall con- 
tent myself with a daily visit to 
3ayshore.” 

Miss Corville again laughed with 
him, accepting his declination in his 
own spirit of merriment. 

Thus it was settled and Deane 
took up his quarters at the Old 
Warwick Inn, but ten minutes’ 
walk cross country from the con- 
fines of Bayshore farms. His be- 


iongings he ordered down from the 
Narragansett hotel in the city, and 
coinfortably installed, he called pa- 
tience to his assistance and waited. 
Immediately he wrote to Elwood 


Baker in New York detailing such 
portions of his escapade as he 
thought advisable, and telling him 
of his inadvertent assuming of his 
name. Not knowing what to do un- 
til there was some action in the 
case, he instructed Baker to begin 
the will contest at once, through 
another firm of attorneys. 

The second day Deane contented 
himself, as he had said, with a visit 
to Bayshore. He arrived at nine in 
the morning, meeting Miss Corville 
just on her way to the consumptive 
lodge; he so far overcame his fear 
of the dread white plague as to ac- 
company her and look into the wan 
faces of the poor little ones; then he 
listened to an entirely personal dis- 
course from the lady on the bene- 
fits of fresh air to the poor children 
of the crowded city dwellings; and 
when it came time for the noonday 
roxp on the shore he shared again 
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the log on the beach with this fair 
director of so many youthful des- 
tinies. Then together they took 
luncheon in the huge back kitchen 
with the children, and in the after- 
noon they went for a sail in Miss 
Corville’s little jib and mainsail 
boat that he had casually noticed 
moored well up in the sheltered cove 
in front of the big yellow house. 
Miss Corville sailed a boat as well 
as any man he had ever seen at a 
helm, and she kept him hustling 
tending the mainsheet and trimming 
the jibsheets at every tack. It was 
exhilarating sport. He knew enough 
about yachting to be useful and not 
altogether dead ballast, and Miss 
Corville appeared to appreciate it. 
Returning from the sail they found 
Bradley Martin waiting, and Deane 
put in a very unhappy two hours 
in boredom with this polished gen- 
tleman of the drama. It gave him 
no small amount of satisfaction, too, 
to note that Miss Corville did not 
mention her desire for companion- 
ship at dinner until after Martin 
had departed. At half after nine in 
the starlight he set off across the 
fields for the Inn, refusing her 
proffer of the dog cart. 

At the Inn he found that the near- 
est telegraph station was Lake- 
wood, so called because at all sea- 
sons of the year there were lakes in 
the cellars and woods in the back- 
yards. Lakewood was four miles 
up the road, yet with all these 
things against it, he decided that 
Lakewood was entirely a proper 
place to explore, since it contained 
the nearest telegraph station. He 
wired Elwood Baker: 

“Do not be in a hurry about be- 
ginning that suit. Wait till you 
hear from me. Explain later.” 

It was easier to sleep that night 
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than in many past. An eight-mile 
walk over a wooded country turn- 
pike is sometimes a pleasant seda- 
tive—when one is in the proper 
frame of conscience. 

The third day was practically a 
repetition of the one previous, ex- 
cept that Bradley Martin stayed 
longer and was included in the in- 
vitation to dinner. The sail on the 
bay was more pleasant than on the 
day before, because there was less 
wind. After Martin had gone, on 
the plea of an engagement, and the 
noisy calling of the youngsters 
through the big house had ceased 
for the night, they went into the 
library. They talked of many 
things and at last briefly touched 
on the actual business of the mo- 
ment. Miss Corville was anxious 
to know if there had been any de- 
velopments. There had not been 


any, he informed her, and in fact he 


did not look for anything for sev- 
eral days at least. She seemed un- 
usually cheerful after this. Quite 
unexpectedly she asked: 

“What kind of a man is Shelby 
Deane?” 

He was caught unawares, 
finally stumbled into a reply: 

“Why he’s quite—oh quite an in- 
offensive person I believe,” he said. 

“Are you very well acquainted 
with him?” she asked. 

“Oh I have a speaking aequaint- 
ance,” he said trying to act the non- 
chalant, but glad that the diffused 
light from the green-globed study 
lamp left his face partly in the 
shadow. 

“Of course,” she said, “his uncle 
told me many wild stories of him. 
The old gentleman was as much in- 
censed at what he called ‘that boy’s 
wrong doing,’ as he was engrossed 
in this work with the children. 


but 
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Naturally as his assistant and secre- 
tary I heard many of these tales of 
the younger Mr. Deane’s alleged 
depredations. However, I some- 
times felt a pang of sympathy for 
him, and wondered if he could be 
quite so wicked as his uncle painted 
him. Old Mr. Deane, you know, 
had decided views on—things—and 
perhaps was inclined to be a trifle 
unjust.” 

This new sympathy warmed the 
red blood in Deane’s body. But h 
dared not reply for fear the respons: 
she had awakened within him would 
overpower him and make him con 
fess to her his present wrong doing 
—more witked by far than all the 
rest, he knew. What could be the 
penalty of such a masquerade? If 
he had read this in a novel he knew 
he would have thrown it from him 
in disgust. In the future he would 
have more patience with these 
“stranger than truth” fictions. 

As her attorney, however, ‘he 
maintained a discreet silence regard- 
ing the character of the younger Mr. 
Deane. She, mistaking his reluct- 
ance for business sagacity, as he 
thought, did not press the subject. 

Two more days passed, and 
Deane contented himself each day 
with one visit—lasting from the time 
the dew was burned off the grass by 
the morning sun until the stars al- 
most refused to point out for him 
the path across the fields in the low 
hanging darkness of the meadows. 
The eight-mile walks were con- 
tinued, too, and in this time he sent 
to and received from Elwood Baker 
several telegrams the tone of the 
latter being impatient. Baker could 
not know why a delay was neces- 
sary or desirable, nor could he 
understand why Baker, the pre- 
tender, had not sent him the desired 
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explanation. But Deane had post- 
poned it to the next day, each suc- 
ceeding one, however, making his 
duty more difficult. He could not 
very well write that Miss Corville 
was the most delightful woman he 
had ever seen and quite the most 
lovely and attractive. Baker—“hard- 
leaded cuss”—wouldn’t appreciate 
that at all. There must be some 
centler way of breaking. the news. 
He would wait until inspiration 
suggested exactly the appropriate 
way to tell it— perhaps tomor- 
1Ow. 

But tomorrow, innocent looking 
enough as he crossed the fields to 
Bayshore, was the day which had 
been destined to stand in the way of 
the lawyer’s knowledge of this new 
angle of the situation. ‘There was 
a good, brisk wind blowing across 
the big bay from the northwest. 
The waves rolling in from the point 
were breaking higher on the shore 
when he went down to the beach 
with Miss Corville to watch the 
horde of youngsters at play. It 
would have delighted him had she 
suggested a foregoing of the after- 
noon pleasure sail, but instead he 
found her looking forward to it'with 
an eagerness that troubled him. 
The bay was white-capped, even 
communicating some of its disturb- 
ance to the little, landlocked cove, 
seldom ruffled by the outside rough- 
ness. 

With misgivings Deane let go the 
mooring keg and clambered aft 
over the cabin house to the cockpit 
where she, up to windward, brought 
the boat round in a graceful circle, 
and with started sheet ran for the 
outlet. He watched her with ad- 
miration as she bent low, like a true 
skipper, looking under the main- 
boom as she guided the little craft 
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skilfully through the opening in the 
high banks. The wind on the port 
quarter they tripped along merrily 
for a time out beyond the point into 
the jumping, choppy, white-flecked 
bay. But when the skipper ordered 
him to trim down and brought the 
boat on the wind, heading for the 
eastern shore, it was not so pleas- 
ant. The little knockabout pounded 
through the chop throwing water 
forward, and, with an occasional 
puff, burying her lee rail and ship- 
ping a bucketful of water. Several 
times while he was bailing the spray 
whipping over the windward bow 
drenched him above the waist, but 
he kept gamely at it, at times for- 
getting his discomfiture in contem- 
plation of the girl at the tiller. She 
was a picture, he thought, her 
sleeves rolled up showing a plump, 
brown forearm and elbow, her lis- 
some body stretched taut from the 
foot braces on the cockpit floor to 
the windward rail. 

She tacked up the bay to Rock 
Island, lying close in to the west 
shore above the point; then putting 
her helm hard up and letting her 
sheet flow for the run down the bay. 
It was just above the point that 
Deane saw an object in the water 
and expressed a curiosity to know 
what it was. 

“All right,” she said. “Jibe her. 
Careful now, and don’t get up.” 

But she spoke too late, for Deane 
anxious to be of service in handling 
the mainsheet and not exactly 
knowing what was necessary in a 
jibe with a strong breeze, suddenly 
jumped to his feet and stretched out 
a helping hand. She gave a startled 
little cry, for she had already put 
the helm up and the boat was on 
her heel. Crashing, the solid boom 
came over to the starboard side as 
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the wind backed into the sail, strik- 
ing Deane squarely on the right 
temple and felling him like a chip. 
His heavy form struck the leeward 
seat, breaking the wooden stanchion 
that held it. Miss Corville let the 
sheet run and held the tiller over, 
the boat coming up rapidly in a 
short circle into the wind. Then 
she gave him her attention, fright- 
ened, but not losing her head. Fail- 
ing to revive him with dashes of 
salt water applied with the bailing- 
tin, she bound his big kerchief 
dipped in water about his head 
where the blood was showing 
through the hair. Her heart thumped 
excitedly as she again took hold of 
the boat to get him ashore in the 
shortest possible time. By filling 
away on the starboard tack and 
easing her sheet a little she could 
just hold the wind abeam, to and 
through the mouth of the little cove. 

She kept the water to his head 
until the doctor, hastily summoned 
by telephone, arrived, and though 
nearly exhausted from the mental 
strain she did not leave him through 
the night. 

Deane opened his eyes with a 
bright sun streaming in at the win- 
dow and discovered himself unmis- 
takeably in the pink and white con- 
fines of a woman’s bedroom. The 
girl that he had first met with the 
little consumptives, and whose name 
he could not now remember, came 
out of some dim place and stood at 
his side. He asked weakly for Miss 
Corville, but she told him she was 
sleeping, having been with him un- 
til within an hour. Deane dozed 
back into oblivion and did not move 
again until he became conscious of 
another stir at the bedside. He 
looked up from beneath the head 
bandage and she bent over him put- 
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ting her cool hand against his hot 
cheek. It was soothingly refresh- 
ing after the fire he had been walk- 
ing through for so long, and 
slept contentedly knowing that si: 
was again with him. 

How long this state of affairs co: 
tinued was not quite clear to Dea: 
He did not once think of Bak 
however, until he heard Miss C 
ville speaking his name to the do 
tor just outside his door. When sh 
returned to him he asked: 

“Do you know Baker, too?” 
“Yes,” she replied. “I know hii 
quite well.” 

“That’s funny,” he _ ejaculate 
faintly. “He’s my best friend.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Corville strok 
ing his hand. 

“Don’t you believe it?” he aske: 
noticing a peculiar look in her eyes 
And then forgetting all about Baker 
he added: “I guess something it 
that boat hit me on the head.” 

For a long time one afternoon, 
after he had completely recovered 
his senses, he lay in the white bed 
looking up at the pink-tinted ceiling 
and wondering why she persisted in 
calling him Mr. Baker. Then his 
fermenting memory suddenly gave 
it back to him and the recollection 
nearly worked him into another 
fever. 

It was a week, however, before he 
was completely himself and about 
the big house. She was as careful 
of him as when he was in bed and 
he followed her around like a small 
boy, longing always for the nerve 
and strength of purpose to expose 
his skulking deception. But it was 
always the fear that she would send 
him away without forgiveness that 
kept him from it. He fought long 
and hard, and at last when there 
was no longer an excuse for re- 
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maining, he told her that the next 
cay he would go back to New York 
to see if there had been any devel- 
opments during his incapacity. 

That night, which he had deter- 
mined to make his last one under 
lier roof, he went down into the 
library after she had left him. The 
‘letter making a clean breast of it 
nust be written, and he would have 
o devise a way to insure its delivery 
‘o her after his departure. It was 
not a hard letter to write after he 
was fairly begun. The phraseology 
if it he had had partially in his head 
for days. It was necessary only to 
tell her who he was, of his unpar- 
ionable falsification, beg her len- 
iency and assure her that she could 
forever with her fresh air 
work, with no fear of further inter- 
ruption from one so unworthy as he. 

After that he was quite certain 
what he should do—back to New 
York. But whether he could stop 
thinking of her—her face and eyes 
and arms and voice—long enough 
to go back to work, he doubted. 
The letter finished, he leaned his el- 
bow on the writing desk and with 
his chin in his hand lost himself in 
bitter reflections. 

The library door opened softly— 
so softly in fact that he did not hear 
her until she was well into the room. 
He rose, pushing the scattered 
sheets of paper back in the hope 
that she would not see them. 

“Let us have it over tonight, Mr. 
Baker,” she said speaking very 
slowly and softly. “You are leaving 
Bayshore tomorrow, you say, and 
before you go I have something to 
tell you.” 

Deane pushed a chair forward, but 
she stood nervously fingering its 
carved walnut top instead of sitting. 

“T have known, Mr. Baker, from 


go on 
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the start that you were not what 
you pretended to be.” 

Deane felt a guilty flush burning 
him. His identity was known to 
her. Yet she called him Mr. Baker. 

“T have known that you are 
Shelby’s Deane’s attorney,” she 
went on. “I have known that your 
coming to me was but a ruse to gain 
my confidence perhaps—ah let us 
speak plainly,” as she saw the effect 
of her words upon him. “There 
was a familiar sound in the name of 
Baker and that first day you came [ 
went through some old papers in 
Mr. Deane’s portfolio and identified 
you as his nephew’s lawyer. Do not 
think, however, that I would have 
made this known to you had it not 
been that I have determined myself, 
on a course of action. You are no 
doubt, keen enough to see that you 
are not the only one who is hunting 
me 

“Bradley Martin,’ he said almost 
fiercely, 

“But with an entirely different 
motive. Yet I am tired of all this 
pursuit for this money, which may 
or may not be rightfully mine. I have 
learned that Shelby Deane isn’t a 
half bad man and I have decided to 
give it up to him—” 

He put out his 
her, but she would 
rupted. 

“As for me—it was never or- 
dained that I should have money 
and I shan’t miss it for that reason, 
I shall take steps at once to have 
the legacy transferred to Mr. Deane 
and—” 

“Miss Corville, are you in your 
right senses?’ Deane managed to 
say. 

“Certainly—I mean every word,” 
she answered holding up her head 
proudly. 


arm to 
not be 


stop 
inter- 
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Deane sank back against the ledg- 
ing of the desk. 

“IT won’t take it,” he said stub- 
bornly. 

“What?” she said and her sharp 
tone of inquiry brought him to his 
scattered wits. 

“That is,” he stammered, “I won’t 
—I won’t accept such a sacrifice for 
my client. I think too much of you 
to allow that.” 

“Remember it is your duty to ac- 
cept anything that is of advantage 
to your client. You have no choice. 
You have known me but a few 
days—” 

“But in that time I have come to 
look at you as the perfection of 
everything womanly —of what a 
man most desires.” He _ halted 
lamely for he did not know how to 
go on. 

She ignored his reference to her- 
self. “Remember, Mr. Baker, that 
only your client’s welfare must in- 
terest you—that only Mr. Deane—” 

“To the devil with Mr. Deane!” 
he shocked her by saying. “Tell 
me—why didn’t you marry this man 
Bradley Martin?” He startled her 
with the force of his demand. 

“T didn’t care to—I—couldn’t—” 

“Honestly now?” 

“Caring for some one else.” 

She must have seen even in the 
dim light of the library the hopeless 
despair that her confession brought 
into his eyes. 

“Well,” he said dropping his arms 
to his sides, “that being the case, I 
give up.” 

She puzzled for a moment over 
what bearing her regard for Bradley 
Martin could have on the case in his 
eyes. 

“And you will communicate my 
offer to Mr. Deane?” she asked. 

“No—no!” he almost shouted. “I 
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shall do nothing of the kind. Deane 
must never know what you have 
said to me tonight. You must keep 
the property—every inch of it. It 
is yours by every right and you shall 
have it.” 

Miss Corville came closer to hii 
and put out her hands appealingl, 

“You asked me a moment ago,” 
she said, “if I were in my rigit 
mind, I must ask that of you now.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I’m in my 
right mind—as near it as I’ve been 
since I conceived this fool plan otf 
coming to Bayshore. And I mean 
it. You will oblige me by going to 
bed and saying no more about it.” 

“You can’t be,” she persisted. 
“Why should you so forcefully re- 
ject my offer of capitulation to your 
principal. He wants the money. 
love these children, but I can find 
another way to care for them per- 
haps. All I want most now is peace 
—rest from this continual pursuit 
on every hand—” 

“Do you want me to tell you why 
—absolutely ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“You said something a moment 
since that almost forbids what I 
mean to tell you, but I can’t help 
it. Look at me here and tell me 
that you know I can’t. I can’t help 
it if you drive me from your house 
in anger—I am going anyway. But 
I love you, and I have always loved 
you from the moment I saw you on 
the shore of the bay with those lit- 
tle children. I’ve loved you, and 
I’ve been jealous of you, and I’ve 
wished Bradley Martin in perdition 
because you've been pleasant to 
him. And I’ve loved you every 
minute of every day that I’ve been 
here—and—” 

Shelby Deane suddenly realized 
that she was not stopping him. In- 
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stead of meeting him with protesta- 
tion and resentment Miss Corville 
had dropped her gaze to the floor, a 
charming redness overspreading her 
face and reaching clear down to her 
neck. She looked up at him as he 
hesitated, but he mistook the mo- 
tion for a sign of faintness, and took 
a step toward her. She -had sud- 
denly gone white and he reproached 
himself for his bluntness and pre- 
sumption. It was some time before 
she made a sound. Then she said 
softly: 

“Do as I say. Be honorable—for 
I want your honor more than any 
other thing. Let us give him back 
the property—you are his lawyer. 
Then we may talk of other things. 
I didn’t hope for this. I didn’t even 
know that you were free to love a 
woman, but if you love me you 
must prove it to me by giving it 
back to him.” 

Deane moved toward her scarcely 
taking in her méaning except in a 
wild vague way. 

“Look at me,’ 
love me. 


’ 


“Vou 
you 


he cried. 
I am the reason 
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couldn’t marry Bradley Martin?” 

She clutched his arm and turned 
her face away. But, so suddenly 
that it jarred the mantle of the 
study lamp, Deane had her in 
his arms her cheek against his 
face. 

“Good God,” he breathed into her 
ear. “That I should have lived 
away these years not knowing you 
were in the world.” 

And then he told her who was the 
real Shelby Deane, and she read the 
letter that he had written her. He 
held her while she cried it out— 
womanlike. 

But Shelby Deane was certain 
he knew enough about the law to 
tell her that she could never give it 
back to him, because as he said, if 
she attempted it he would surely 
prove her non compos mentis, the 
probabilis causa litiganda having 
been removed when he earned the 
right to serve her with a writ of 
habeas corpus; and failing in every- 
thing else he had the situation in his 
own hands, for it was a clear case 
of nolo contendere. 





The Forest Child 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


The sweet spring blossoms stir and wake; 
May she not waken too? 

And once again her light steps take, 
These shadowed wood-ways through? 


Too long she sleeps! 


The thrushes sing, 


Yet glimpse not here her face; 
And, vacant now, the grape-vine swing, 
Hangs silent in its place. 


But though, in vain, our spring flowers wait 
Their best interpreter: 

Perhaps there winds, beyond Heaven’s gate, 
Some wildwood path for her! 
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Cee Noble Example 


HAT the New England con- 
science is not dead but still 
thrills the sordid affairs of life 
with a vital and compelling force 
has lately been shown by the act of 
Miss Mary E. Byrd, professor of 
astronomy at Smith College. Miss 
3yrd, convinced that the funds from 
which her salary drawn, 
donated in large part to the college 
by Rockefeller and Carnegie, were 
accumulated by methods of robbery 
and oppression rather than honest 
toil, refuses longer to take the 
tainted money even though it has 
passed through other and honorable 
hands in reaching hers. ; 
“Tt seems to me,” she says, “that 
colleges and churches are accepting 
hush money that tends to subsidize 
brain and conscience. Especially is 
this true when such money is ac- 


was 
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cepted with public laudation of the 
giver.” It is a case of conscientious 
adherence to what seems to her ob- 
vious duty and she does not seek 
influence the opinions of othe: 
She adds, “I know that all cann 
see alike. I would not fetter a: 
other’s conscience even to bind 
to that for which I sacrifice. s 
much,” 

Miss Byrd’s action is taken wit) 
deliberation, without ostentatio 
and seems the logical result oi 
bringing a keen and scholarly mini 
to bear upon an actual condition. 
Once having decided that the mone) 
which she was being paid for her 
services, though well and _ nobly 
earned in her own case, was neither 
well or nobly acquired by its 
donors, conscience was strong 
enough to do the rest. The act 
stands out as a high light amid th: 
shadows of doubt and the obfusca- 
tions of sophistry. It has in it the 
clear seeking after truth of a Sir 
Galahad, rather than, as has been 
ascribed to it, the eccentricity of a 
Don Quixote going forth to erratic 
battle with the windmills of mental 
suggestion. 

It may be that not many college 
professors have the keen vision, the 
uncompromising conscience or the 
courage to follow Miss Byrd’s ex- 
ample. It certainly takes all three. 
Most colleges nowadays are en- 
dowed with what many men have 
decjared to be blood money. Many 
college presidents persistently seek 
the men who have such money and 
hold up the cup of endowment op- 
portunity to them as temptingly as 
possible and consider themselves 
great presidents in just so far as 
they are able to turn the stream of 
boodle into the coffers of their in- 
stitutions. It will perhaps not be 
so easy for the self dismissed pro- 
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fessor of a noble science to and an 
opportunity to teach in an institu- 
tion not thus tainted. Thus far she 
stands alone and the college which 
needs the services of true nobility 
and honesty above all else is yet to 
be heard from. Old John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry had the same splen- 
did isolation in his quixotic advo- 
cacy of what he believed to be the 
straightforward demands of simple 
conscience yet we know to-day that 
no act did so much for American 
freedom as did his, insane and fool- 
ish as it was called at the time. 
There are not wanting to-day peo- 
ple who declare that her act is in 
the same line of simple, heroic self 
sacrifice to the demands of con- 
science as was his and may be as far 
reaching in its results. 

The New England conscience is 
still with us. It needs its heroes of 
expression. Maybe we shall hear 
and see more of them now that the 
noble example has been set. There 
is opportunity for others to answer 
to their inward questionings ,as did 
Martin Luther, “I cannot do other- 
wise.” 

Miss Byrd inherits her New Eng- 
land conscience from a long line of 
noble ancestry as will be seen from 
the following “appreciation” of her 
which appears in the Springfield 
Republican, written by an intimate 
friend. 

“Miss Byrd’s independence of 
thought and devotion to principle 
are what might be expected from 
her ancestry and early environment. 
Her father, Rev. John Huntington 
Byrd, who suffered persecution as 
an anti-slavery man in Kansas be- 
for the Civil War, was great-great- 
grandson of Rev. Timothy Edwards, 
father of that immortal Edwards 
who wrote on “The Freedom of the 
Will,’ when driven for righteous- 
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ness’ sake into the wilderness, from 
the church at Northampton, where 
he had preached twenty-four years. 
John Huntington, Mr. Byrd’s grand- 
father, was a Revolutionary soldier 
at the battle of the Brandywine. 
Miss Byrd’s mother, before mar- 
riage Elizabeth A. Low, descended 
from John Endicott, early governor 
of Massachusetts. She is grand- 
daughter of the Revolutionary sol- 
dier, Eliphalet Perley, and great- 
grand-daughter of Asa Perley, a 
member of the provincial Congress. 
One of her brothers, David Low, in 
early days a prominent judge in 
Kansas, served in Congress one 
term, but did not seek reélection be- 
cause he found ‘politics and ideal 
honesty incompatible.’ ” 

It seems to be one more case of 
“blood will tell.” Yet there are 
many college professors in this 
country of equally good blood. Will 
theirs tell also in the future? Time 
will show. 


Green Acre 


REEN ACRE, the headquarters 

of free speech in religion, in 

ethical and moral culture, in 
great movements of the day and 
would-be great movements of the 
day, in fads and fancies even, is 
now in open session, in full swing 
and will so remain for the months 
of July and August. It is the thir- 
teenth season of this unique organi- 
zation and seemingly the luckiest 
yet. Great men and women in 
plentiful numbers, lesser men and 
women in perhaps even greater num- 
bers, with that occasional sprinkling 
of people of undeniably small cali- 
bre but large bore, the self fancied 
great guns, all are in attendance at 
a beautiful spot, dispensing and re- 
ceiving large hospitality in matters 
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of mental and moral culture, dreams, 
hopes and aspirations. Eliot, Maine, 
way down in Piscataquis County, is 
the lucky town which receives and 
gives out all this uplift of soul and 
outpouring of enthusiasm and the 
spot is as beautiful as the thoughts 
which are given voice there; pos- 
sibly the future will know it as a 
Mecca toward which eyes of pil- 
grims will turn reverentially as 
they now do toward Concord in the 
belief that greatness like that of 
Emerson and Thoreau shall have 
left its ennobling atmosphere be- 
hind it. Surely out of so great a 
winnowing, though there may be 
great piles of bran for the feeding 
of cattle, there shall also be much 
wheat for the nourishing of man. 
Those who know Green Acre best 
know best the nature and value of 
its annual offering. Every season 
is primarily devoted to the live and 
illuminating discussion of some of 
the most vital issues and movements 
of the day. As a free platform, in 
no wise hampered or restricted, 
Green Acre becomes occasionally 
an asylum for fads and hobbies. 
3ut the number of fads aired there 
is, in comparison with the matters 
of real moment discussed by people 
whose thought is of real value, sur- 
prisingly small. The self-denomi- 
nated Elijahs and John the Baptists 
who come there to pray in their 
own peculiar way are apt to remain 
to scoff at their own foolish fancies 
and finally leave restored to a meas- 
ure of sanity and broad-mindedness 
through contact with the really 
great and earnest thought of the 
real leaders. Green Acre is intoler- 


ant of only one thing, and that is in- 
You may tell your own 
with a free 


tolerance. 


dreams and_ visions 
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voice but you must not make fun of 
or acrimoniously criticise those of 


the other fellow. Therein lies at 
once the charm of the place and its 
real value. 

The most distinctive feature of 
Green Acre is its noble persistency 
in the effort to reconcile differences 
of faith and religious belief, to re- 
veal the real unity of religious ideals 
despite their varying forms of ex- 
pression and to promote a closer 
sympathy between such; to give 3 
better appreciation of the peculiar 
genuis of each race. The philoso- 
phy of India and of Persia, the ex- 
ponents of Buddhism and Brahman- 
ism, here come in contact with 
western thought, with the Concord 
school of philosophy, with Chris- 
tian Science, mind cure, latter day 
temperance teachings and sociology. 
Each learns of the other and the 
general public learns of all. It is 
the camp meeting idea broadened 
and put on a world basis. Mingled 
with it all is the glory of the dawn 
amid the pines and firs of Maine, 
the sweet somnolence of the sunsets, 
the vigor of high noon and the 
solemn radiance of the stars in the 
great world of out-of-doors. 

One can but believe that the soul 
of Omar Khayam takes a jug and a 
ioaf beneath the bough at Green 
Acre and mingles philosophy with 
the out-door life of the northern 
wilderness. Where inspiration and 
aspifation thus mingle there should 
surely be no expiration and the life 
of the hopeful movement will doubt- 
less continue through long years to 
come, bringing to pass perhaps the 
real university of thought which is 
yet.a dream like the many fancies 
which are propounded and discussed 
at this sylvan retreat. 








Tickle- Town Topics 


Awakened Memories 


By ArtHuUR WILLIAM BEER 
S Mr. Harper came out of the 
dining room with the morning 
paper in his hand, he met his 
eighteen-year-old daughter Bessie, 
in charming negligée, at the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Bessie,” said he, “there is some- 
thing I have been wanting to say to 
you for some time, but you keep 
such irregular hours nowadays that 
one seldom has the pleasure of your 
company.” 

“Well, what is it, dad? You 
aren't going to give me a scolding, 
are you?” replied Bessie, glancing 
up with laughing blue eyes at her 
father’s grave face. 

“When Fred Wallace was here 
last summer, he used to come to the 
house rather frequently.” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“And since his return to New 
York he has written to you.” 

“Ve-es, dad,” Bessie admitted, 
with drooping eyelids, and the sus- 
picion of a tear. 

“Bessie, child! -you are very 
young, and I’m afraid this will have 
to come to an end. Wallace is a 
good boy, I believe, but he’s got his 
spurs to win yet; and, besides, he 


ought to have spoken to me before 
trying to steal my little girl’s heart.” 

“O, dad!” cried Bessie, and there 
was no doubt about the tears now. 
“He means to speak to you just so 
soon as he wins his first case. He 
knows that he’s got his way to 
make. When he was here, he didn’t 
think that he had any right to say 
anything—he didn’t know just how 
[ felt about him.” 

“And now he knows? Ah, daugh- 
ter !—you must show me his letters.” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“Bring them to me in the library 
after dinner this evening.” 

“Yes, dad,” came the answer, very 
low and indistinct. 


oK * * * * * 


When her father had gone to the 
office, Bessie had a long and tearful 
interview with her mother, who was 
in her daughter’s confidence, and to 
whom the vision of Fred Wallace 
as a future son-in-law was not alto- 
gether unwelcome, for she had seen 
much of him the previous summer 
and recognized his sterling quali- 
ties. 

“Tt will not do to oppose your 
father,” said Mrs. Harper, after they 
had discussed the affair in all its 
phases; “but I have a plan in mind 
that may help you. At any rate it 
will do no harm to try it.” 
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At the hour appointed, Bessie 
walked demurely into the library, 
carrying a little packet in her hand. 

“Ah, so you have brought the let- 
ters, daughter?” said Mr. Harper, 
glancing up from the perusal of his 
evening paper. 

“Yes, dad; and I’ll sit down here 
and read some of them to you, if 
you are still willing to hear them,” 
replied his obedient daughter. 

“Very good; but will you promise 
to read them just as they are writ- 
ten?” he inquired. 

“Yes, dad, honor bright!” 

“All right, then; go ahead.” 

Bessie settled herself comfort- 


ably in the big chair and began to 
read in a very serious voice: 

“My darling little Bessie!” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Harper, 
jumping up from his seat. 

“You said I was to read every- 


thing just as it was written,” Bés- 
sie returned rather saucily. 

“Well,” muttered Mr. Harper, as 
he reseated himself, “I suppose I 
shall have to stand it. His ‘darling 
little Bessie,’ indeed! Well, what 
follows that brilliant opening?” 

What followed, you all know, for 
there is little originality left in the 
old, old story. Mr. Harper arose 
again and commenced to pace the 
library floor as Bessie calmly plod- 
ded on through the scorching mis- 
Sives. 

“Stop!” he interrupted presently. 
Of all the foolish stuff I ever lis- 
tened to, that is positively the cli- 
max. Is a man capable of writing 
such abominable nonsense as that 
to a girl likely to make a sensible 
husband? Impossible! and he calls 
himself a lawyer. Why it’s sheer 
rot, I tell you!” 

“Dad,” said Bessie, when his 
storm of words had subsided a little. 
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“Dad! since you don’t want me to 
read you any more of the letters, 
won't you just take a peep at them 
for yourself?” 

“IT don’t want them, unless to 
have the privilege of placing them 
where they properly belong—in the 
fire,’ he retorted. Nevertheless he 
took the proferred package, while 
Bessie sank down in the chair an 
buried her face in her hands. 

“Bessie!” said Mr. Harper, in a 
subdued tone, after the lapse of ; 
few ominous moments. 

“Yes, dad,” came the muffled re- 
sponse from the depths of the easy 
chair. 

“Where did you get these let- 
ters?” 

“Mother lent them to me, dad; 
and I really did read them just as 
they were written, only I changed 
the names.” 

“Well, little girl, you’ve outwitted 
me. You needn’t show me the let- 
ters you really have received your- 
self. I’m afraid they can’t possibly 
be more idiotic than those I wrote 
to your mother when she was about 
your age. Come here, daughter! 
You little sinner! when I thought 
you were sobbing your eyes out just 
now, I believe you were shaking 
with laughter. There, run along, 
and when you next write to Fred 
you might ask him if it would suit 
his majesty’s convenience to spend 
a week-end with us some time in 
the near future. It seems that he’s 
won his first case rather easily, with 
your assistance.” 

“And, Bessie,” he added, as that 
radiant nymph was tripping lightly 
out, after kissing and hugging her 
father, “will you find out where 
your mother is and ask her if she 
won't please step into the library 
for a little while.” 





The Curse in the Blessing 


By Gerorce H. WEsTLEY 


NE day in the early summer 

there was a great ferment 

amongst the residents of Bow- 
ler street, down in the poor tene- 
ment quarter of the city. Two well 
lressed strangers had appeared 
there that morning and acted in a 
rather mysterious manner. Their 
attention seemed fixed upon a cer- 
tain block, and after walking slowly 
up and down in front of this and 
seeming to estimate its height and 
length, they halted and set down 
some figures in a notebook. These 
unusual proceedings drew about 


them first a group of wondering 


children, then three or four women 
ventured up. It was not long before 
curiosity led to questioning and then 
the whole matter came out. 

The news spread like wildfire. No 
one in the neighborhood was more 
excited by it than Mary Williams, 
who lived in the house on the oppo- 
site corner. When her husband 
came home from work that evening 
Mary was still out talking the mat- 
ter over with her neighbors; and so 
John Williams went at once to the 
sink to scrub off some of the grime 
acquired at his daily toil of digging 
in the sewer. And thus he was en- 
gaged when Mary burst in upon 
him. 

“Oh, John, have you heard the 
news?” she cried eagerly. “What 
do you think! You’ve read of that 
old Mr. McGregor, the rich philan- 
thropist? Well, he had some men 
around here to-day looking at the 
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block next to us, which he’s bought 
and is going to tear down and make 
the place into a park.” 

“A park!” echoed John, looking 
up with his face covered with soap- 
suds. 

“Ay,” said his wife, “a park, an 
open place with trees and grass and 
flowers growing in it, right here at 
our very door. Just think of it! 
Won't it be grand? The men told 
us how it happened,” her tongue 
ran on. “One hot evening the old 
gentleman was taking a short cut 
through here to the station and 
what he saw made him go away 
with tears in his eyes to think of 
what we poor people suffer in these 
hot, crowded places, with never a 
sight of a bit of green nor a mouth- 
ful of cool, fresh air all the summer 
long. So he looked around and 
bought the block just beyond us and 
he’s going to make a pretty little 
park for us.” 

“Poo-oo-st!”” said Williams with 
a final slosh at his face and grabbing 
blindly for the towel. “That'll be 
a fine thing for the kids. A gr-and 
thing.” 

“Oh, won't it!’ she cried enthusi- 
astically. “And maybe our poor lit- 
tle Alice ll get stronger then when 
we can give her a bit of fresh air and 
the smell and sight of a few flowers.” 

“Ay, that’s so,” said John, polish- 
ing off now. “I hope the Lord ’ll 
let us save her, Mary. It’s mighty 
hard for us poor people to see our 
little ones fading away for want of 
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what God has given us plenty of, if 
we only had our rights.” 

“Well, well, little man,” said his 
wife cheerily, “that ll be all changed 
by and by. Those rich folks will 
wake up some day and see what’s 
best for their interests, and that ‘ll 
be for ours, too. This park is the 
beginning of it.” 

They kept on talking about the 
same thing while the wife was get- 
ting supper on the table and then 
they sat down with the children, to 
eat. Presently John grew strangely 
silent. 

“What are you thinking about, 
John?” asked Mary. 

“I was thinking of the O’Briens. 
It’s going to be mighty hard for 
them to be put out just now. Pat is 
working on only half time and be- 
tween his work and Mrs. O’Brien’s 
washing, I understand they can only 
just scrape up their rent and get a 
bite and sup.” 

“Yes,” said his wife, “that’s true. 
It ‘ll be hard on them, and it ’ll be 
hard on us to lose them for neigh- 
bors. And then there’s poor old 
Mrs. Higgins, who has lived over 
there in that tenement for thirty- 
five years. She'll be thrown out, 
too. Poor soul, she loves her little 
room—though it is’nt much, God 
knows—almost as she would a 
child; and besides she’s too old to 
be shifting around. It’ll well nigh 
break her heart.” 

“Dan Crowly is another that ’ll 
feel it hard,” added Williams sym- 
pathetically. ‘“He’s just after put- 





ting in fifty dollars’ worth of repairs 
out of his own pocket and now he ’ll 
lose it all, poor devil, and little he 
can afford it.” 

“John,” said Mary, “I almost wish 
old Mr. McGregor had never come 
through here after all. 


I guess his 
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fine scheme will bring as much mis- 

ery as it will happiness. For my 
part, I think I'd go and beg him to 
give up the idea, if it wasn’t for our 
poor little Alice’s sake.” 

“After all,” said Williams reflec- 
tively, “it’s the way things go. I re- 
member when [ was a kid at school 
that the teacher told us one day 
something about the greatest goo 
to the greatest number, and I guess 
this is a case where it ought to work. 
It ‘ll hurt thirty or forty of ou 
neighbors, but there’s hundreds oi 
us left to enjoy the park and the 
grass and the flowers. So what’ 
the use of worrying; we couldn’ 
stop the scheme if we worried about 
it from now till doomsday.” 

“That’s true,’ responded Mary 
and then as though that objection 
were fully disposed of, she went on. 
“And just think, John, our side win- 
dows will look right out on it. Won’t 
it be fine?” and her eyes danced with 
very delight at the prospect. 

This was in May. A large gang 
of men were set to work in a little 
while to tear down the doomed ten- 
ements, and in a few weeks the 
block of ramshackle buildings was 
removed and the place leveled off. 
Soon, under the power of the sun’s 
rays grass began to show itself and 
by the end of July there was an em- 
bryo park, already a cheer to the 
eye and a pleasant breathing spot 
for hot and tired humanity. 

In the centre a large fountain 
was erected and this added consid- 
erably to the beauty and coolness 
of the place. Around this fountain 
seats were arranged and rarely was 
there one of them vacant, for here 
through the hot days sat the mothers 
with their sleeping infants, and 
other women, some talking, some 
sewing, all enjoying themselves 
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and gaining new strength and cour- 
age to face life’s struggle. 

At night there were more men, 
poor, weary fellows with drawn, 
tired faces and aching limbs, to 
whom this park was a very gift 
rrom God. Sometimes when the 
eather was too stifling to sleep 
indoors, they stayed on the grass or 
benches all night. 

Scarce a week had passed after 
he park was opened, before the 
dwellers began to notice a change 
in themselves and in their children, 
and their hearts were full of thanks 
to the kind old gentleman who had 
brought into their dreary, comfort- 
less lives this blessed ray of sun- 
shine. Mary and John had never 
been so happy. Their tenement 
facing on the park, they got the 
full benefit of it, and their little 
ones, from continually breathing 


pure air and having a good open 
place on which to run and play, 
began to grow rosy and lively as 


children should be. Little Alice, 
too, lost much of her pallor and 
weakness and had gained in appe- 
tite, so that her parents were rid of 
a good deal of their worry concern- 
ing her. With five bodies to clothe 
and feed, Williams had never been 
able to set anything aside from his 
wages, but thanks to steady work 
and good health he had been able 
to keep his family in sufficient food 
and clothing. 

“John,” said Mary one morning 
as he was about to set off for his 
daily toil, “I wish you would let 
me have a dollar before you go. 
Little Willie needs shoes and I 
have also bread to buy for supper.” 

Williams fished in his pockets. 
“T’m afraid I haven’t got all of that, 
little woman,” he said, pulling 
out some change. “Somehow the 
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money’s been going a little faster 
than usual lately.” 

“The children’s clothes wear out 
quicker somehow,” said Mary, “and 
they seem to eat more as they grow 
bigger.” 

“Guess it’s all along o’ that 
blessed park,” laughed John good 
humoredly. “But it’s all right. 
Please God we'll get the kids enough 
to eat and to put on, though it’s 
going to be hard scraping, lass, with 
nothing to spare. But thank God 
we're living now, Mary, thank God 
we're breathing!” 

“Good man,” said Mary smiling 
and patting him on the arm affec- 
tionately ; and with a kiss she sent 
him off to his work. 

When Williams came home that 
evening, his wife did not greet him 
in her usual cheerful manner. He 
saw at once that something had 
gone wrong. 

“What is it, Mary?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“The landlord has been here to- 
day, John,” she answered. 

“Well, lass?” 

“He has—oh, John, it’s such bad 
news! He has raised the rent ten 
dollars a month.” 

“Raised the rent!—ten dollars!” 

“It’s the park,” she explained. 
“The landlord says that on account 
of the park he can get better prices. 
He says that he has people ready 
to come in here and pay him twenty 
dollars a month. Oh, John, isn’t it 
a shame?” And poor Mary buried 
her face in her husband’s shoulder 
and sobbed. 

John Williams stood like one 
petrified. The blow was a sudden 
and a terrible one, a thunderbolt 
out of a clear sky. He had watched 
his dear ones grow healthy and 
happy in their improved surround- 
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ings and his heart had been full of 
gratitude for it all. He had never 
for a moment dreamed that their 
enjoyment would be so short lived, 
that he would soon have to take his 
happy wife and littles ones back 
again to the old, cramped, swelter- 
ing, heart and body sickening life. 
But the necessity had befallen, sud- 
denly and without warning. The 
curse in the blessing had lain 
sheathed like the cruel claws of a 
cat, and now the claws had shot 
out and scratched. 

“Mary,” he said, and there was 
a tremor in his voice, “Mary, my 
poor little wife, I have bad news, 
too. Work has been getting slack 
of late and the boss has put us on 
three quarter’s time.” 

It was with sad hearts that John 
Williams and his little family gath- 
ered up their belongings and moved 


from the poor tenement that had 
been their home for nearly seven 


years. It was as it stood no very 
attractive place, being poorly ar- 
ranged and lacking conveniences, 
but having the sublime patience of 
the poor, the patience that demands 
so little in life, John and his wife 
had come in a way to love it. It 
was full of associations for them. 
Here they had spent the first ten- 
der years of their wedded life, and 
here had their little ones been born, 
And so when they turned their 
steps away from the little tenement 
for the last time, looking sadly back 
at it, there were tears in their eyes 
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and lumps in their throats 
almost choked them. 

John had before this step taken 
a turn around the park to see if he 
could rent some place nearby; but 
he found that the other landlords 
like his own had aroused to their 
opportunity and dozens of his 
neighbors had been forced out like 
himself. Some of them were not 
slow to anathematize the “old fooi” 
who had aimed to be their bene- 
factor. 

Their new home the Williamses 
found in a dismal street about haif 
a mile away. It was perhaps no 
worse than the old had been, 
close, dingy, ill-smelling, swelter- 
ing place, but it seemed worse, te: 
times worse. The blame was still 
with the park. The fresh air and 
the green at their door had pois- 
oned their minds against the old 
life. 

The first night they spent in their 
new home, John Williams had a 
dream. He saw an old, white- 
haired man, with a kind, benevolent 
face, sitting alone in a handsome 
room with books all around it. His 
head was resting on his hand and 
he seemed lost in thought. Pres- 
ently the old man lifted his head 
and gazed at John, and his look was 
full of pity. Then his lips moved 
and John, listening, heard him mur- 
mur pathetically: “I did not mean 
it so, my poor, poor brother! I did 
not mean it so! It is the curse in 
the blessing!” 


that 
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By Eten J. Cootey 


JN the year of grace eighteen hun- 
Hf dred and sixty-nine, at the mystic 

hour when the month of May 
‘ave place to June, an immortal soul 
centered upon its earthly pilgrimage. 
[ts humble environments warranted 
neither pomp nor ceremony at the 
outset. Indeed, the parents, only a 
farmer and his literal helpmeet, 
would have considered any an- 
nouncement of the event a shock to 
modesty. Neighbors were informed 


only by accident: through the ne- 
cessity of calling in the doctor, or 


by the minister on his periodical 
visit. Months elapsed before the 
parish register recorded it, and if 
the neglect had been permanent no 
one in their little community would 
have thought the baby wronged or 
the country defrauded. 

But if the testimony of the nurse 
is to be credited, the party chiefly 
interested did not accept the situa- 
tion meekly. In a confidential chat 
with a crony over a cup of tea she 
impressively declared:—‘From the 
very first moment that baby drew 
breath *she set up such a yell as 
never was, and she’s kept it up most 
ever since. She eats well, so there 
can’t be no reason for it, and her 
eyes are blue, and her complexion 
blonda—as the French say —so 
there can’t be no ‘sense in it. We 
expect temper in black eyes, but 
from its fooks this child ought to be 
an hangel from heaven. But she’s 


smart, there’s no doubt about that! 
She’s right cute, and smart!” 

Meantime the mother pondered 
upon a name befitting her offspring. 
Through puzzled days and wakeful 
nights did she attempt to recall 
those of the heroines of the few 
romances that her busy, unromantic 
life had given her time or inclina- 
tion to read. She finally decided 
upon Arabella, and thus was it 
chronicled by the parish clerk. 

The little brown house under the 
hill no longer knew quiet. All 
through her childhood wee Arabella 
kept up her reputation for “smart- 
ness,” if strong lungs and a domi- 
nant will are indicative of that tal- 
ent. Her positive character utterly 
belied all her nurse’s preconceived 
ideas of the temperament of a blond. 
Whatever she willed to have, fruit 
forbidden or unforbidden, she ac- 
quired, using no concealment, but 
gaining her point by untiring zeal 
and persistency. 

“Up Top” became her motto from 
her earliest speech. Even as a babe, 
when nothing else would quiet her, 
the mother would climb the steep 
ascent at the back of the house, 
where, in the increased sunlight and 
freshened breeze, the before fretful 
atom of humanity would blossom 
into dimples and smiles, and coo 
after the most approved method of 
babyhood. 

When she had learned the use of 
her feet they first turned in the 
direction of the hill. “Up top, up 
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top, Mama!” was her cry, as she 
scrambled up the steep ascent, un- 
deterred by boulder, bush or brier, 
her progress similar to that of the 
frog of mathematical fame in his 
attempts to scale the well. 

As she grew older her play- 
houses, such as child build of sticks 
and stones, were made on the hill’s 
summit: her comrades were enter 
tained there, her lessons were conned 
there, and her flower garden was 
cultivated there. It did not flourish 
nearly as well as though protected 
by sheltering cliff: “I don’t care, it 
ought to do better,” she would as- 
sert, “everything ought to do better 
up top, where the sun, and the rain, 
and the wind come free.” 

The educational advantages of- 
fered by a country district school 
were not of the highest order even 
in Massachusetts: but Arabella 
made rapid progress in all that it 
could teach, at the same time learn- 
ing household occupations from her 
mother and husbandry from her 
father, indefatigable to get “up top” 
of all knowledge within her reach. 
When the day finally came that she 
could “beat the teacher,” she ob- 
tained a position to teach, and dur- 
ing the intervals between the sum- 
mer and winter terms accepted any 
lucrative occupation that offered,— 
dressmaking, seamstress, nurse, or 
to do general housework: no matter 
what, so that it was honest work, 
and would assist in increasing the 
sum she was saving to defray the 
expense of a college education. 

Arabella certainly did not inherit 
her ambition from the present gen- 
eration of Thompsons. From her 
mother she learned only content- 
ment according to the instruction of 
the English catechism: from her 
father a love of study that, undisci- 
plined, led him to neglect farm 
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duties, without producing any prac- 
tical results in an educational direc- 
tion. 

“There is no call for your work- 
ing out all the time,” Mrs. Thomp- 
son made complaint. “We can keep 
you as well as other girls hereabouts 
are kept, and I’m lonesome. I don’t 
see what good this everlasting study 
has been to your father, or what 
good it’s likely to be to you.” 

This was no new topic between 
mother and daughter, and Arabella 
had thought out the answer years 
before. What good? Centuries ago 
the heathen Greek wrote over his 
Temple of Science, “Knowledge is 
Power.” Its power could win a!! 
there is in life worth having, wealth 
influence, fame. Better to be 
quadruped, fulfilling the instincts 
thereof, than to drag out an exist- 
ence not one whit nobler, as did the 
farmers in her vicinity. Toil, toil, 
toil, until limbs are stiff, back is 
bent, brain is dazed, to eat and sleep 
their only capacity of enjoyment. 
Let the hind do its work, bolt its 
food to repletion, then sleep the 
sodden sleep of imbecility! 

Intellectual toil Arabella em- 
braced. It was manual labor only 
that she resolved to escape. At 
present her ideas were quite vague 
as to what position she would gain 
in the world. Wealth, for her, had 
no more enlarged significance than 
sufficient -to purchase the elegances 
of life:—efficient service, soft rai- 
mertt, aesthetic surroundings. Nor 
did she sigh for knowledge with a 
view thereby to benefit mankind. 
Her present motive power was 
simply ambition for her own ad- 
vancement. 

“Why not start up a business that 
will keep you at home?” advised her 
father. “You’re smart enough. We 
own the place clear: there’s no call 
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for your being anybody’s servant.” 

New England soil, where “weeds 
and stones contend for mastery,” 
promised small remuneration in any 
direction. Arabella finally decided 
to try poultry raising, and to try, 
with her, meant success. In pursu- 
ance of the eternal fitness of things, 
she remodelled her dresses to suit 
the convenience of her work, not un- 
mindful of artistic effect. The un- 
educated customer or caller pro- 
nounced the result “queer:” but 
that it found favor was testified by 
the vain attempts of spinsters <t its 
imitation, as also by the admiration 
of bachelors either for the garments, 
or for their wearer. 

About the same time that Ara- 
bella started her new Business the 
farm adjoining her father’s changed 
hands. Gossip pronounced the new 
occupant eccentric, wealthy, poor, 
dishonest, philanthropic, moral, a 
social villain. 

His first call at the Thompson’s 
was on an evening in May. His 
errand was prosaic enough, — the 
purchase of a dozen fresh laid eggs. 
The sound of his horse’s hoofs 
brought Mrs. Thompson to the 
open door of her cottage, so, with- 
out dismounting, he introduced him- 
self, satisfied her curiosity in regard 
to his liking for his new home, the 
size of his family, and also, in reply 
to questions, enlightened her on 
several other personal topics of 
equal public interest. 

“Oh, you want to see Arabella,” 
she replied, when an opportunity 
was finally given for him to state 
his errand. “The hens are hers. 
She’s up top,” pointing toward the 
steep acclivity which they were 
facing. “You can run up if you've 
a mind to.” 

Mr. Kingston looked in vain for a 
path available for his horse. “You'll 
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have to hitch down here,” his in- 
formant added. “You'll find it easy 
enough climbing round on the other 
side those bushes yourself; but the 
hill’s too steep for almost any ani- 
mal except a hen.” ; 

Mr. Kingston followed directions, 
and was soon literally lost among 
the intricacies of the indicated 
shrubbery. After various detours 
the summit was gained, as was also 
the object of his search:—a young 
girl with a basket of grain upon 
her arm, feeding her chickens. A 
commonplace picture to the com- 
mon eye: but to him endowed with 
artistic sense, and asoulin harmony 
with the pulse of nature and appre- 
ciative of its effects, the scene gave 
the purest delight. 

Far reaching earth and sky met 
in tender embrace. Sward, shrub 
and tree shone vivid in the green 
of early spring. The western sky, 
painted by the setting sun, was 
aglow with amber and gold, its re- 
flection faintly pencilling the east 
and marking more distinctly the 
glorious blue of the zenith. A 
breeze, soft and heavenly sweet 
with budding life, entranced the 
sense. For central figure was a 
young girl clad in graceful gar- 
ments of Grecian mode, with hair 
so deeply golden that the sinking 
sun must shade it brown and eyes 
equally dark and “eloquent as a 
ready tongue,” scattering grain to 
the brood of fowls which gathered 
about her with the confidence of 
Hilda’s doves. 

Such was the picture painted, in 
its intensest form, upon the retina 
of Mr. Kingston’s vision. 

The new neighbor proved very 
friendly, and was a decided acqui- 
sition to the society, or rather lack 
of society, in their town. He never 
seemed to want money, though he 
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lived as does a man with moderate 
means. His family consisted only 
of a mother, who performed the 
household tasks. Arabella, quick 
to see opportunity unembraced, 
thought that he did not make the 
most of his land. Since she had 
settled at home, through her man- 
agement the income of their own 
farm had considerably increased, 
which fact proved her no unworthy 
critic. But if Mr. Kingston ne- 
glected opportunities, she might in 
a measure have been held respon- 
sible, for it was only at her father’s 
house that this ill advised leisure 
was spent. 

He had many tastes in common 
with Mr. Thompson. They were 
each well read, though self edu- 
cated; but Mr. Kingston had the 
advantage of travel. In his soci- 
ety even Arabella was sometimes 
tempted to indulge in the scholarly 
leisure that had hitherto been only 
a dream. Then she would bid him 
go home, telling him that he ne- 
glected his own work as well as in- 
terfered with theirs. But when he 
was gone she was not quite happy 
until his return, lest her dictation 
should have marred their friend- 
ship. 

With a temperament like Ara- 
bella’s time never lags, even when 
one is waiting the opportunity to 
pursue the great life work of one’s 
dreams. So the months and years 
fled swiftly until she had at last 
accumulated a sufficient sum of 
money to defray her expenses 
through college. 

“Alas!” she thought, “I do not go 
as gladly as I would have gone 
three years ago. I have degener- 
ated. I have become attached to 
my present work. A little longer 
delay and I should forget Latin, 
grow drowsy over French, eschew 
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philosophy, and banish ethics. ‘En- 
celadus, arise!’ ” and she shook her- 
self like a lioness preparatory to bat- 
tle, until her shining hair unloosed 
its fastenings and rippled down her 
skirt like coils of spun gold. 

Father or friend made no remo: 
Strance to her departure, and M: 
Thompson’s plaints, though foun 
ed on reason, were treated wi 
little respect. Although Moth 
Kingston’s acquaintance with t! 
family had not ripened into t! 
warm friendship that had grown 
between them and her son, she { 
that the bond’ was_ sufficient 
strong not only to warrant, but 
impel her, through duty, to advis 
Arabella in regard to the importa: 
step she was about to take. 

“You: make a mistake,” she un- 
hesitatingly declared. “This mod- 
ern fashion of woman’s seeking 
career is all a grievous mistak« 
The place for our sex is at home 
Your father and mother are alread; 
on the shady side of life, and th 
need of your help and company wil! 
be greater every year. Then by 
and bye you should marry. That 
is woman’s proper mission. Of 
what use, then, will your college 
education be?” 

Arabella answered coldly. In- 
deed, so offended was she that it 
was only by a struggle with cour- 
tesy that she answered at all :— 
“As to my parents, they are still 
cotmmparatively young and _ strong. 
Of course the lower instincts lead 
them to desire my companionship. 
The spiritual needs of every soul 
receives sustenance only through 
its own strength. I make no boast 
of intended celibacy, but conditions 
are hardly likely to be such as to 
induce me to unite my life with 
that of any man.” 
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Mr. Kingston was not present at 
this interview, but his mother re- 
peated the substance of it to him 
with comment, to which he replied 
not. 

So through the dreamy autumn 
days “up top” missed its central 
figure. The pines sighed for her, 
the willowy birches drooped for 
her, the animals she had cared for 
felt the want of her. Mrs. Thomp- 
son repined, but the void in her 
ather’s life, and in that of her 
iriend, was too deep for utterance. 


II 


The first two years of Arabella’s 
college life were a season of unmiti- 
gated toil. She took no vacation, 
but spent the holiday seasons and 
the long summer months alone, 


save for the servants in charge, in 
the great, dreary, college buildings. 


But she accomplished what she de- 
signed, three years’ work in two. 
She was then given a minor posi- 
tion as instructor, and partially ad- 
mitted into the privileges of the 
professors. This gave her some 
society outside the college, a cul- 
tured class from whom she had 
hitherto been debarred. She en- 
joyed it. It stimulated her intellect, 
it gratified her pride, for her beauty 
and talents won her considerable 
attention. 

Now indeed had she commenced 
the career toward which her aspira- 
tions had so long tended. She in- 
dulged in a party dress, the first 
she had ever worn, and surprised 
herself as she surveyed its effect 
in the mirror. After the custom of 
human nature to admire one’s op- 
posite, Arabella had thought a beau- 
tiful woman must needs be petite. 
But even modesty had to confess 
that the tall, white-clad figure 
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which confronted her was surpass- 
ingly fair. 

She was appreciative of the lux- 
ury of being taken to entertain- 
ments without responsibility, in an 
easy carriage. To ride was no 
novelty, for all farmers keep horses, 
but they are not of the pedigree 
that take one over the road as 
though borne by magic, nor are the 
carriages particularly conducive to 
comfort. 

Among the people whom Ara- 
bella oftenest met in society was a 
Mr. Blackstone, a lawyer of some 
reputation, and on the winter in 
question in the Senate. Blue blood 
coursed in his veins, and he in- 
herited wealth as well as culture. 
He was at the meridian of life, 
forty, or thereabouts, and was 
known in society as a confirmed 
bachelor. That he knew his worth 
was evident, though he had the 
reputation of being a most agree- 
able man. His knowledge was 
varied, his conversational powers 
unexceptional, and his courtesy un- 
exampled. To be counted his 
friend was counted an honor even 
among his own set. 

He paid Arabella no marked at- 
tention, but she met him so invari- 
ably wherever she went, that she 
mentally styled him the omnipres- 
ent. That such had not been his 
former custom she accidently over- 
heard, and comments on the where- 
fore of his present devotion to so- 
ciety. Of course it did not signify 
to her, though she was conscious 
that his absence would leave a void. 

Whether designedly or by acci- 
dent, he never for a moment al- 
lowed her to remain unentertained 
in company. This attention was so 
unobtrusive that even Arabella her- 
self was but half aware of it. That 
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they did not agree on many of the 
political as well as social topics of 
the day rather added piquancy to 
their intercourse, although she, in 
her practical earnestness, felt that 
this difference must always be a 
barrier to true friendship. 

Another year brought our hero- 
ine a more advanced position in the 
college, while her own studies 
afforded her increased satisfaction. 
The more she learned, the more 
keenly she felt that her lips had but 
touched the brim of the goblet 
overflowing with the nectar of sci- 
ence, and her thirst grew apace. 

Nor had she so incessantly tasted 
pleasure that its zest had palled. 
Party, opera, or play, had the relish 
of a well earned recreation. But 
even Arabella’s peerless physique 
was not proof against such inces- 
sant strain. The spring term 
found her pale and languid, and 
when she applied to the president 
of the college for permission to pur- 
sue her studies in the building, as 
heretofore, during the summer va- 
cation, it was not granted. 

“T understand you have a home 
somewhere in the country,” said 
Miss Ingraham. 

Arabella bowed assent. 

“And the surroundings are pleas- 
ant? The home ties are 
genial?” 

Arabella made still lower obei- 
sance, this time partially to hide 
gathering tears, for her friend’s 
kindly interest had aroused long 
dormant affections. At that moment 
she felt like a child who longs, 
above every earthly desire, to be 
safely cradled in that quiet home; 
for she was mortally tired. 

“Then go there,” continued Miss 
Ingraham. “You have earned a 
rest. Your health demands it. Do 


con- 
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not touch a book for the next three 
months. I am far older than you 
and have learned too late the wis- 
dom of not 
strength.” 

So the “rare” June days found 
Arabella at home, and, unquestion- 
ing, she felt her heart, her mind, 
her body, at rest. She donned tl 
cotton dresses that her mother ha 
preserved with scrupulous care, 
petted the animals, fed the poultry, 
now greatly diminished in numbers, 
and washed dishes with ineffabl: 
content. 


overtaxing one’s 


Mr. Kingston made an early cal! 
It chanced that he and Arabella 
had had only short and infrequen 
meetings since she commenced he: 
course of study, and she now re- 
ceived his visit with mingled sen 
sations of diffidence, pleasure, and 
criticism. She tried to analyze he: 
feelings. Why should crimson 
have dyed her face when she had 
often met statesmen and _ scholars 
unembarrassed ? Why did her 
heart beat to suffocation as their 
hands met? Wherefore did she 
cast about in vain for topics of con- 
versation, she of the ready tongue, 
so prompt in interchange of senti- 
ment, so apt at repartee? Why 


should she dwell so minutely upon 
his every phase of demeanor, ap- 
proving this or criticizing that with 


a mental warmth that even their 
past friendship would hardly war- 
rant? Ah, me! Why? 

He speedily fell into the old 
habit of coming every evening and 
the visits settled into the old cus- 
toms; conversation, reading, or 
music. Often Mr. Thompson mo- 
nopolized the whole conversation, 
and Arabella felt that she had never 
before appreciated her father’s va- 
ried attainments. Her mother’s 
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bright humor and naive simplicity 
also surprised her. Verily by her 
own growth was she able to esti- 
mate justly the value of her home 
surroundings. She was also con- 
stantly impressed by the fact that 
her friend had kept pace with the 
world’s progress. 

in one month’s time she had re- 
gained so much of her old vigor 
that sundry misgivings haunted her 
lest she was wasting precious time, 
but, fortunately, Miss -Ingraham 
did not forget her self-instituted 
guardianship of Arabella, and con- 
tinued urging the necessity of en- 
tire rest. 

\rabella had 
tt rrespondence, 


not a voluminous 
consequently an 


afternoon that brought her two let- 
ters seemed sufficiently marked to 
justify her going “up top’ 


to read 
them. Miss Ingraham’s _ super- 
scription only was familiar. Proud 
to be counted worthy of such 
friendship, she hastened to break 
the seal. After the usual cour- 
tesies the letter proceeded: “For 
the last year I have studied your 
character and watched your pro- 
gress with two-fold interest and am 
now decided to take you fully into 
my confidence. I am affected with 
a mortal disease that will give me 
but a few more years of usefulness. 
Every one who knows me must 
know that I love the work in which 
I am engaged above every earthly 
tie. Ever since knowing my condi- 
tion I have cast about in wrestling 
and prayer for the person to whom 
i can trust the position I now oc- 
cupy: for I have the entire confi- 
dence of the trustees, and she whom 
I appoint they will confirm. I have 
decided to give the position to you 
—you who at present are so young 
and inexperienced. But, as I before 
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said, I have studied you thoroughly, 
and am sure that you have the 
requisite characteristics :—executive 
ability, the power of self-applica- 
tion, and_ self-abnegation. More 
study and added experience are of 
course necessary to fit you for the 
position. But unless something un- 
forseen occurs, I shall be able to 
keep my place long enough to thor- 
oughly train you for the situation. 
I tell you all this now to stimulate 
you to redoubled exertions. My 
decision was made before the close 
of the spring term, but, knowing 
the work you must accomplish the 
coming year, I counselled entire 
rest for the summer. I knew the 
thought of the glorious career 
open to you must work fever in 
your veins.” 

Miss Ingraham was right. Her 
words had kindled a fire that sent 
the hot blood to Arabella’s cheek 
and trebled her pulse. She rose 
and rapidly paced the path trodden 
three years before in her poultry 
raising, and_ still only 
grass grown. 

She chosen to fill a position more 
noble than her most ambitious 
dream had ever pictured! Its, capa- 
city for usefulness was unlimited. 
Men and women of the highest 
stamp honored the principal of 

College. The name even 
was an open sesame to the doors of 
the most select society. But—had 
her friend and intended benefactor 
done wisely in withholding her in- 
tention? Had she had this goal be- 
fore her all through the summer 
months, would the mental sleep in 
which she had rested have been 
haunted by a dream, a dream so un- 
formed that it could be called no 
more than the shadow of a dream, 
yet was it so passing sweet that it 
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added charm to the 
events of life? 

Then Arabella remembered her 
other letter and resumed her seat. 
The superscription was bold and 
firm: but it was unfamiliar. She 
glanced at the date:—Boston, Aug. 
1oth, then she hastily ran her eye 
down its pages. It was signed Ben- 
jamin Blackstone. 

Again hot blood painted 
cheek. Then her instincts were 
right. Mr. Blackstone had not 
sought her society so constantly 
without a purpose. He deplored 
their disparity of age, fourteen 
years, if that perchance might seem 
a barrier between them. She was 
the only woman he had ever desired 
to make his wife. He would be 
proud to confer upon her all that 
wealth could bestow. He knew her 
to be athirst for knowledge—she 
should have leisure for study. He 
would travel with her. He knew 
her to be philanthropic—she should 
have money for any charitable ob- 
ject that appealed to her sympathy. 
She had his respect, his love. Could 
she reciprocate the sentiment? 

Again the fever of rapid thought 
drove Arabella to her feet. Here 
indeed was a chance for the fullest 
life—travel, time for study, money 
to bestow. Despite the honor, a 
teacher’s life, with all its hardships, 
palled before this fascinating pic- 
ture. Sumptuous attire, regal sur- 
rounding, immunity from thought 
even of filthy lucre. Though the 
philosopher may pronounce these 
the accidents of life, they must be 
an incalculable stimulant to mental 
growth. But—but—the—adjunct— 
the man. Why could not heaven 
bestow all this without—Mr. Black- 
stone? Though really, he was a 
gentleman, good looking, courteous, 


commonest 
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interesting in conversation. It was 
impossible for him ever to become 
a disagreeable companion. 

Why need that shadow of a 
dream that had haunted her slcep- 
ing and her waking hours for the 
past two months molest her now, 
just now, when it was so impera- 
tive that, unhindered, she com: to 
a decision? Her pace to and iro, 
to and fro, on the grass grown 
path, slackened, but thought would 
not let her rest. 

It was yet early for Mr. King- 
ston’s usual evening visit, but he 
maturity of a weighty purpose /ad 
impelled him to forestall the hour 

“Oh, she’s been ‘up top’ these 
last two hours,” said Mrs. Thom p- 
son, in reply to his inquiry for her 
daughter. “Come in and sit down 
with father—he’s in the parlor— 
and I'll ring the bell for her. She 
often forgets herself up there, and 
wouldn’t come down from meal 
time to meal time if I didn’t ring. 
Oh, don’t trouble yourself to go up, 
it’s steep to climb, and dirty. Be- 
sides, it’s time she came down to set 
the table for supper.” 

But Mr. Kingston evidently 
scorned fatigue and ignored dust, 
for he turned his face obstinately 
cliff-ward. 

With slight variation, but aug- 
mented intensity, the picture of five 
years before repeated itself upon 
‘the retina of Mr. Kingston’s vision. 
Too well he remembered it. 

In place of early spring, with its 
tender growth, the high tide of 
summer reigned:—grass_ deeplv 
green, trees full leaved, the young 
fruit perfectly formed: an azure 
sky, softened by fleecy clouds that 
shadowed the sun’s rays to grateful 
coolness, but gave no wind or token 
of summer rain: birds lazily wing- 
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ing from tree top to tree top, their 
song intermittent: the vesper ser- 
vice of insects already commenced. 
For central point, a figure in the 
ripeness of beautiful womanhood 
leisurely pacing the open between 
the cliff verge and the thickening 
growth of forest ‘trees a rood be- 
yond. 

Mr. Kingston had carried this pic- 
ture upon his heart since its first 
impress, and the time had now 
come when he could carry it as a 
doubt no longer. Better the pain 
of defeat than the disquiet of un- 
certainty. 

Arabella greeted him with a 
warm hand clasp. His presence 
always brought her confidence, rest. 
At this moment his coming was 
Beulah, a haven of rest for tortured 
thought. 

Like King Henry, when wooing 
the Princess Katherine, Mr. King- 
ston knew “no ways to mince it in 
love,’ so straightway he told his 
tale in a direct, manly fashion. 

The hope of winning her for his 
wife had been his dream since he 
first made her acquaintance. He 
knew his personal unworthiness, 
and the unworthiness of his posi- 
tion. He could give her compe- 
tence, but neither wealth nor lux- 
ury. His wife must be a helpmeet 
in the struggle of life. When she 
first went away he had thought to 
go forth and battle for money as 
she was battling for an education, 
for she was worthy the environ- 
ments of a queen, and he would 
gladly surround her with such. 
But he dared not narrow his soul 
to the accumulation’ of gold. To 
cheat, to prevaricate, to dream how 
he could best out-wit his fellow 
man, to grind his ignorant brother 
to longer hours of labor at less 


wages, all the time heaping up his 
own coffers, were poor preparation 
for making himself worthy to wear 
a jewel of the rarest type! He 
paused, his every fibre palpitating 
for her answer. He had confidence 
in his manhood, in his purpose of 
life: but life apart from her would 
have dreary significance. 

Arabella answered slowly, and 
with evident thought :—‘‘It is very 
pleasant to have you for a friend,” 
and she gave him her hand. “Let 
me say, dear friend.” But kindly 
as were her words, her manner was 
not such as to inspire confidence in 
her intention. 

“Do not answer me to-night,” he 
hastened to add. “I am afraid I 
have been premature, if six years’ 
patient waiting can be called such.” 
Both smiled at the contradiction. 
“At any rate, evidently I find you 
at a disadvantage,’ he added. 
“Take your own time to consider 
the subject, only remember the 
vital importance your decision has 
for me.” 

Again she thanked him, then her 
mother’s signal, the bell, sounded 
a grateful call, which she obeyed, 
while he descended the cliff on the 
further side. 

Mrs. Thompson wondered why 
Mr. Kingston did not stop to sup- 
per. She had laid the table with 
company china, and she “won- 
dered” if he would not come back 
later. But when he did not appear 
she followed her daughter to her 
room for the purpose of relieving 
her mind on two subjects that had 
heavily weighed thereon for sev- 
eral days. 

“Arabella, you have settled down 
so contented that I do hope you’ve 
given up all idea of going back to 
college. This is your right place. 
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Your father and I need you. We 
are getting old—I might say we 
have got old. We're lonesome. 
What’s the good of the worry and 
work of bringing up a child to leave 
you as soon as she is old enough to 
be of any comfort? Don’t any of 
your books teach that a child’s first 
duty is to its parents? And if, as I 
suppose some of your high flown 
professors would say, you lack 
scope with only us old folks, there 
is one who lives not far away who 
would give his very eyes for the 
privilege of taking care of you, or 
of letting you take care of him, 
which, as I understand, is more in 
the line of the modern woman. He 
is the best man I ever met and 
nothing would make your father so 
happy as to see you settled down 
so near us.” 

Having thus relieved her mind, 
Mrs. Thompson kissed her daughter 
good night and departed. “Has a 
reflex of his magnetic personality 
touched mother, that she divines 
his wish, and must needs sing his 
praises so warmly on this night of 
all nights?” mused Arabella. 

She sat by the open window and 
repeatedly went over the ground— 
she counselled with pleasure, she 
heard the argument of duty, she 
gave ambition a voice, and listened 
to the enticing whisper of love. She 
ignored self, and took counsel how 
she would advise another. The set- 
ting moon found her no nearer a 
decision than had the setting sun. 
But the walls of her room suffo- 
cated her. They prisoned thought. 
It was only “up top” that she could 
intelligently grasp the magnitude 
of the question. So she threw a 
shawl about her, stole softly from 
the house and ascended the hill. 
The night was surpassingly calm. 
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No dew had fallen, and the path 
was as dry as was her chamber 
floor. Glimmering stars gave a 
sense of companionship. She paced 
the oft trod path, then rested on the 
rustic bench only to rise and walk 
again. 

With the boundless heavens fox 
canopy, her thought took broader, 
deeper scope. The advantages of 
each position for self were merged 
into an honest, fervent desire to 
help those less capable of helping 
themselves than she. How happy 
to be able to endow colleges, to 
help orphanages, to support homes 
for the aged. How blessed the 
ability to assist in every worthy 
cause presented! What nobler task 
could earth offer than to be the al- 
moner of wealth? But the great 
model master chose to set an ex- 
ample that those most scantily fur- 
nished with this world’s goods 
could be brought into closer con- 
tact with mankind. Pulse to pulse, 
she could establish a chain of influ- 
ence that would widen in endless 
ramifications throughout the cycles 
of time, even into eternity. 

Wife and mother, the crowning, 
queenly gift to womanhood, heaven 
bestowed. Her heart paused, faint 
at the honor. Who dares take the 
responsibility of refusal? 

When the sun’s red disc painted 
the eastern sky, Arabella’s mind 
was at peace, for, for weal or for 
woe, her choice was made. Did 
she choose the brooding wings of 
love? Or did wealth entice her 
with its glittering thrall? Or was 
she lured by philanthropy, born of 
ambition and its attendant homage, 
though regenerate by grace? 

Gentle Reader,whichsoever course 
you would have chosen, such was 
our heroine’s decision. 
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At the Biennial Session of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs recently held in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, five hundred clubs were 
represented. In such a representation a 
large majority were from the west and 
middle west. But it is emphasized that the 
club idea originated in New England. The 
New England Women’s Club was started 
in Boston a few weeks before Sorosis first 
saw the light in New York; and the idea 
of Women’s Federation of Clubs, had its 
inception in New England. As usual, when 
anything was to be accomplished in war or 
pom New England was always to the 
ore. 

At the first meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club, half a century ago, Julia 
Ward Howe said: “Although seemingly 
feeble we are the suggestion of a mighty 
theme.” Mrs. Howe’s words were cer- 
tainly prophetic. 

Among the women who distinguished 
themselves at the Biennial this year. was 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, of New York, an 
ex-presidert of the National Society of 
New England Women, and president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is a woman of per- 
sonal force and distinction and one who 
has brought fine qualities into club life. 
She has a fund of good stories, and made 
the wittiest address on the program of the 
last evening’s session, on June 6th. 

She was free of the purely feminine 
habit of telling the story with the point 
left out or put first. She had some rubs 
for the men. which every man in the audi- 
ence enjoyed, and once in a while she gave 
the women something to sit up about. 

“The same traits that make a woman a 
good wife and mother help her in the law. 
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Her intuition is as good as a man’s judg- 
ment and very much quicker. The intui- 
tion seems to have been all in the rib 
which was taken from Adam and made 
into Eve.” 

Of the broadening effect of women’s 
clubs she said: “It makes the woman able 
to talk about something more than Bridge 
and Bridget.” 

The National Society of New England 
Women was represented at the Biennial 
by the president, Mrs. Theodore Freling- 
huysen Seward, Mrs. Edwin A. Tuttle and 
Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, Chairman of 
Colony Committee. Mrs. Stoddard Ham- 
mond and Mrs. E. P. McKinney were also 
present as delegates from Colony Thirteen, 
Binghamton, New York. Other Colonies 
were also represented. 

Mrs. Seward and Miss Lindley held 

various conferences during the week with 
women of New England ancestry in re- 
gard to establishing Colonies in the vari- 
ous locations represented. As was ex- 
pected a Colony was started in each of the 
twin cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. The 
inhabitants of these two cities are largely 
New Englanders; and the women are deep- 
ly interested in the fraternal relations rep- 
resented in the National Society. There 
was no hesitation about the organization of 
Colonies in each of the twin cities. The 
Committee pro tem for St. Paul are Mrs. 
N. J. Hawkins, Miss Clara L. Start and 
Mrs. L. M. Sander, and in Minneapolis, 
Mrs. La Penotiére. 

Several other Colonies were started dur- 
ing the Biennial and will be officially or- 
ganized later on this year. 

Toledo cannot be considered an out- 
growth of the Biennial influence as Miss 
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Temperance Pratt Reed, a member of the 
Colony Committe of the National Society 
has been residing there the past year; and 
through her influence invitations were sent 
out which convened about thirty-five New 
England Women to meet Miss Lindley 
on her way to New York. She gave 
a pleasing and comprehensive talk on 
the aims and purposes of the Society, an- 
swering many questions relative to eligi- 
bility and the proper method of filling out 
the membership blanks. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Temperance Pratt Reed; 
Ist Vice President, Miss Harriet May Bar- 
low; 2nd Vice President, Mrs. Ella Ford 
Bennett; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mon- 
roe Wolverton; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Grace Jennings; Treasurer, Mrs. S. 
H. Waring; Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, Mrs. Bailey Hitchcock. 

Those present at this first meeting were: 
Mrs. Bailey Hitchcock, Mrs. Justice H. 
Bowman, Mrs. M. V. Barbour, Mrs. Fer- 
dinand Welch, Mrs. Edwin Jackson, Misses 
Maria and Alice Waite, Mrs. H. Waring, 
Mrs. John B. Bell, Mrs. E. B. Field, Miss 
Alice Campbell, Mrs. Emma Leidy, Mrs. 
Homer Corgstock, Mrs. Harriet May Bar- 
low, Mrs. E. P. Hickox, Mrs. Charles A. 
Merrill, Mrs. C. E. Browning, Mrs. Mary 
Wood Yeager, Mrs. Ella Ford-Bennett, 
Mrs. Edwin Hale Jewett, Mrs. Lillian 
Read, Mrs. S. J. Hall and several others. 

A meeting with equally good results 
was held by Miss Lindley at the Colonial 
Hotel, Cleveland. On account of lack of 
time in which to elect their officers it will 
not be possible to publish the list in this 
issue. Mrs. Francis E. Shippard is Chair- 
man pro tem and is thoroughly capable of 
handling the work not only as an organizer 
and a parliamentarian but also as a thor- 
ough New Englander in heart and brain. 
Their charter membership includes many 
distinguished women among whom are 
Mrs. James M. Bryer, President of Cleve- 
land Sorosis, Mrs. W. G. Rose, President 
of the International Health Protective As- 
sociation and Miss Marshall Honk a well- 
known pen-woman. 

The officers of Buffalo, Colony Two, en- 
tertained Mrs. Seward and Miss Lindlev 
most delightfully on their way east from 
the Biennial. Unfortunately their visits 
were not made at the same time hence 
separate functions were arranged for each 
guest. The following report has been for- 
warded by their Secretary. 

“The month of June will be marked with 
a red letter in Colony Two’s calendar inas- 
much as two members of the Parent So- 
ciety stopped over in Buffalo on their return 
from the Federation Meeting at St. Paul. 
The National President, Mrs. Theodore F. 
Seward was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given by the Board of Managers at the 
Park Club on Wednesday, June 12. On the 
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following Tuesday, 
Lindley, Chairman of the Colony Com- 


Miss E. Marguerite 
mitte and Miss Adele Lindley Sumner, 
who represented Brooklyn, Colony Eight, 
were entertained with a trolley ride to 
Niagara Falls, followed by a luncheon at 
‘The Lochiel’ and later by a visit to the 
home of one of the members, Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Trott, who gave the party this 
opportunity to inspect her unusually fine 
collection of New England antiques—heir- 
looms in the Winslow family. Miss Trott 
is a descendant of John Winslow and Mary 
Chilton and owns the original diary of 
Anna Green Winslow which has been given 
to the world of letters by Alice Mors 
Farle. It was a great pleasure to th 
officers and other members of the Board 
to entertain these guests and a matter fo 
regret that it was not possible to give al 
the members this opportunity. 

Washington, Colony Four, as usual holds 
her own in response to all interests that 
concern the New England Fraternity. She 
reports as follows:—“The regular monthly 
meeting for June was held at Elywood 
Farm, the home of a member, Mrs. Mary 
F. Gibson, Vienna, Virginia, June 19, 1906. 
The ladies being invited to luncheon left 
Washington in the morning. The exer- 
cises of the day were opened by Mrs. Julia 
T. Bodfish, singing the song entitled, ‘I 
live for those who love me;’ the regular 
rautine business was transacted, followed 
by a most delightful luncheon, then came 
the literary hour when the hostess, Mrs. 
Gibson, related the history of her house, a 
portion of which had been built before the 
Revolutionary period, had therefore passed 
through the wars of the Revolution, 1812, 
and of the Rebellion and from its history 
one might say had seen active service in 
all three wars. Other members recited in- 
teresting anecdotes. The poems read 
were original. Mrs. Logan read a poem 
entitled ‘Johnny Appleseed.’ Mrs. Gilfil- 
lan read a short history of the first meet- 
ing of the Parent Society in New York. 
It was an ideal meeting for the last of 
the season. The Colony adjourned until 
October.” 

The meeting of the Washington Colony 
previous to this was held at the residence 
of Mrs. J. A. Gilfillan. The literary pro- 
gram was one of the finest given and con- 
sisted of a paper by Mrs. Lydia I. Y. 
Wythee on the founding of Salem Colony, 
Massachusetts, in 1628, which was ably 
prepared and rendered. Mrs. Ellis Logan 
gave an equally creditable paper on the 
“History of Roger Williams” and _ his 
founding of the Colony at Providence, 
Rhode Island. Hon. Charles Lyman also 
addressed the Colony on its success as to 
the study of Colonial history; he also 
touched upon that history and what has 
developed from it. Mrs. Bertha Robbins, 
(ex-President, 1905-6) read a poem en- 
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+ ed “The First Plymouth Marriage” by 
Ralph Shaw. A social hour with light re- 
freshments followed. 
It may be of help to Colonies who are 
planning their year’s work to suggest that 
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they confer with the Washington Colony, 
Mrs. C. David White, 1459 Girard street, 
(President, Colony Four, National Society 
of New England Women), regarding their 
study on early New England history. 
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A year ago the editor, who had heard 
much of the “vision of New Clairvaux” 
and had read many accounts of the work 
being done there, went to Montague to 
see for himself the things of which he 
had read. He went full of kindly interest 
in, indeed enthusiasm for, the ideals set 
forth and hoping to see evidence of what 
the many accounts gave as actually being 
done there. He spent a day in seeing all 
there was to see and in interviewing such 
people as he could find connected with the 
work, including its founder and chief ex- 
ponent, Mr. Pressey. On his return he 
set forth in what he believed to be a kindly 
spirit, the results as he saw them. This 
was embodied in an article on “Country 
College Settlements” which appeared in 
the New England for January, 1906. The 
article excited considerable interest and 
was duly commented on by the newspapers 
of the region, including the Springfield 
Republican. These comments upheld his 
view of the matter, so far as he saw them. 
He still believes that his criticisms, so far 
as he criticised, were deserved. With the 
vision he has no quarrel, nor indeed with 
the intent of those who have sought to 
carry it out. He thought then and he 
thinks now that a vision is one thing and 
its fulfilment another and to set forth the 
vision in such terms that it seems to the 
casual reader an actual fulfilment, as 
seemed to be done in some of the articles 
on “New Clairvaux” which he had read 
was not fair to the faithful who believe 
in visions and hope earnestly for their 
fulfilment. In his article he took care to 
set forth the condition and not the theory. 
Mr. Pressey in the following communica- 
tion criticises the critic and in the inter- 
ests of fair play his statement is given in 
fult The editor assumes to be neither 
judge nor jury. He gave his testimony in 
the January number of the New England 
and, referring his readers to it, is will- 
ing they should draw. their own conclu- 
sions. : 

Mr. Pressey writes as 
judgment is to be passed, I wish it could 
‘be upon what I proposed in starting out, 
and upon the understanding that after that 


follows: —If 


every undertaking has a 
middle and an end. 

I went out in the world to seek my 
fortune as they say when I was some 
months over ten years old. I got a thor- 
ough discipline at several kinds of farm- 
ing; and prepared for college while the 
hired men slept. I did not do this of my 
own sheer will—a vision led me on. 

Between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-five I was getting training in busi- 
ness and working my way through Har- 
vard University, working myself in two 
shifts of eight and nine hours each. I 
do not recollect my college days with any 
pleasure, but with some satisfaction be- 
cause the path of the vision led through 
that way. 

At twenty-five I entered the Unitarian 
ministry. I had to do with founding a 
new church in Connecticut which has since 
flourished. I settled and preached for 
four years in a hill parish and married a 
girl whose father had followed a vision 
similar to my own for thirty-five years. 
And she shared the vision. 

The union of two visions by slow de- 
grees led me to the most laborious period 
of my life. About this time while I was 
plodding through the routine of parish 
duties I wrote out in the form of a vision 
certain things which had been gathering 
and been burning at my heart since I 
was nine years old, to be read as a mere 
literary entertainment, a sort of mid- 
summer night’s dream, under the chest- 
nut trees by an old New England house 
set on a hill. It was taken seriously by 
some, though I do not know why. I after- 
wards myself took it seriously. I called 
it the “Vision of New Clairvaux. It 
was reprinted nearly in full in the Janu- 
ary New England. 

The connection between this vision and 
what we are doing at Montague is of 
course one of poetry and suggestion and 
not literal. Nevertheless it must be said, 
the vision itself was an evolution of a 
dreamer’s fancy of a model town, through 
nearly twenty-five years of dreaming and 
knocking up practically against a material 
ne eight or more hours a day through 
it all. 


beginning, a 
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Now I will not repeat the vision which 
has been so many times reprinted; but will 
state in plain terms what we proposed to 


do here. First of all we did not propose 
to go and join something or get anybody 
else to come and join something. As min- 


ister and wife we felt under certain simple 
obligations to society which we have mod- 
estly striven to fulfill The Arts and 
Crafts Society grew out of an earnest and 
modest desire to help our “Ladies’ Aid 
Society” to nobler usefulness. It became 
popular on its own apparent merits, not 
by our promotion, and soon outgrew the 
church and attracted one or two trained 
helpers who constituted the nucleus of 
what we began to call “The Settlement,” 
adopting the phraseology of the college 
settlements and not to indicate an organ- 
ization. It is not, however, the settle- 
ment idea that we have at any time been 


interested in promoting. T he settlement 
came providentially to assist in organiz- 
ing a work that had already outgrown 


two willing pairs of hands, 

Early in the work we set up a printing 
press in the parsonage kitchen. This too 
was simply the end of a growth and not 
an attempt to promote something beyond 
in the air. It came out of our Sunday 
school work. We had collected all the 
children of liberal parents and those left 
out from the other Sunday school and in 
our anxiety to have them do well had 
originated a new series of lessons and had 
risen from a cheap hectograph to a real 
printing press in getting them out. Then 
the Arts and Crafts development so lively 
amongst us suggested a broader scope of 
usefulness for the press which was really 
a fine machine. A neighbor helped us rig 
up our first water power, a bed-cord belt- 
ing stretched a hundred feet through the 
back yards to our woodshed, and kept 
tucking in suggestions for a shop further 
down the canal where was a better power. 

The printing business grew. We hired 
some help and took in a little home school 
of apprentices besides the Sunday school 
children. 

Then we found we had to have a farm. 
In fact it had been a dream of mine for 
some time to get back to the land, where 
I originated; and quit preaching for hire, 
and help out the Arts and Crafts by bu'‘ld- 
ing a model village handicraft shop. This 
dream has been realized. We have the 
farm half paid for, stock, such as it is, a 
pretty good horse, some machines and 
tools and have had our entire living from 
this in: connection with caring for boys 
for the last three years. We have the 


shell of the shop, (only a small mortgage 
which is thought by some to be an 
. When completed 
sections to citizens 


on it), 
ornament to the village 
it will be deeded in 
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who are free teachers of their own crafts. 
to a reasonable extent, all previous at- 
tempts to incorporate the shop having 
fallen through on account of the neglect 
of associates to do their duty promptly. 

The Arts and Crafts Society has be- 
come a modest financial success and its 
roots deepen from year to year. Much of 
my time has been spent in developing a 
market for the products of the society. 
The first attempts in this direction made 
four years ago resulted in practically no 
sales when we had transported consider- 
able quantities of the goods a great dis- 
tance. Now it is common when we open 
the trunks to sell $50 worth and up to a 
hundred dollars.: This done frequently 
enough in the year, keeps a considerable 
group of home workers interested and d 
veloping their skill and knowledge for the 
greater work that is ahead for the Arts 
and Crafts Societies. This is success. The 
Arts and Crafts movement is doubtless 
coming to be recognized as the greatest 
and wisest system of popular education 
that has ever come into existence. And 
our Montague group past and present has 
been a much quoted part of the whol 
American movement which now permeat 
every state in the Union. 

We estimate now that in three year 
more we shall have completed the begin 
ning of our work which as we under 
stand it includes the permanent establish- 
ment of an Arts and Crafts Society, the 
completion and equipment of the village 
shop, the establishment of our own home. 
That was to be the program of seven years 
from the beginning of a penniless family 
with a vis‘on. The larger and harder half 
of it is already accomplished fact. 

It is not lawful for me to speak at this 
time of the end of our work. But I will 
suggest a few things we are already plan- 
ning for the middle. That should be a 
period of production, of doing things, of 
making country life interesting, of organ- 
izing our firesides and workshops, of es 
tablishing our ideals. As our first period 
has been devoted wholly to getting a sim 
ple foot-hold upon the earth, so our mid- 
dle period will be devoted to gettirg a 





new, environment for the child of  to- 
morrow, by simply working the plants 
now in process of development, planned 


exclusively for carrying out the vision. 
The scores of comments and “write- 
ups” on our movement that have been 
brought to our attention have been re- 
markably free from harsh criticism. In 
fact Mr. Packard’s article in the January 
New England is one of only three of its 
kind that I have seen. This like the 
others is due partly to a temperament that 
finds its own fulfilment in things nearly as 
they are and upon finding in the idealist 
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i halt, though but an imaginary one, often 
from the mouth of a jealous enemy who 
easily purstiades himself of the truth of 
rumor of damaging circumstances and of 
it makes seed for more of its kind, our 
writer cannot resist the temptation to re- 
port, conscious as he is of sympathy from 
the “I-told-you-so’s,” a large percentage 
of his readers. This temperament also finds 
full verification of its rumorings in the 
poor material showing the idealist often 
can render. Five cents worth of discolored 
canvas to one man is another man’s $10,000 
painting. I do not think this writer was 
an expert sociologist or idealist from the 
irreverent language he uses in speaking of 
the fundamental conceptions of those sci- 
ences. Those of us who gradually con- 
ceived of New Clairvaux and in five years 
have made it possible to remain the rest 
of our lives here to work out the rest 
think that much has been accomplished, 
none of which Mr. Packard either re- 
ported or looked into. He seems to have 
made up his mind what to look for and 
because he did not find that,-he concluded 
it had gone. He conversed with one or 
two who had come and gone from us in 
the same error. That verified his con- 
clusions. 

I have written the main part of this 
statement as a guide to those who wish to 
know what to look for when they come to 
New Clairvaux—not a manuiacturing 
plant, that is not the idea of the village 
shop; not a communist settlement, only a 
work that attracted teachers and helpers, 
necessarily temporary in most ‘instances 
because they must needs sacrifice or get 
down to such common practical labor as 
farming. A good number had not this 
teaching spirit or anything to teach when 
the truth came to be known and some- 
times not practical sense to get along at 
common labor which they had professed. 
Sometimes such have blamed us when 
they have failed, though in inviting co- 
operation we have offered in advance no 
compensation but loss. And in no _ in- 
stance have we received any personal as- 
sistance or money from any co-worker at 
Montague. We have strictly fulfilled all 
financial contracts with those engaged in 
the public work. We have had our diffi- 
culties and we have met them and are 
meeting them. There is nothing to go to 
pieces or vanish. We have not pinned 
our faith upon vanishing things. What is 
done is done and cannot be _ undone. 
Amongst it all we know there has been 
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some good. And it is not less to-day but 
more, and promises still greater things. 
(Signed) Epwarp P. PREssEY. 
* 
* * 

Wireless telegraphy is a wonderful in- 
vention but it has troubles of its own. 
Recently a lad at Newport, Rhode Island 
rigged up a toy apparatus with which he 
seriously interfered with the established 
stations, and produced a general mix-up 
until his enterprise was discovered. Tap- 
ping of wires to secure information illicitly 
is a recognized crime, but who has a 
monopoly of the circumambient air? Be- 
sides, there is a suspicion that the “wire- 
less’ has joined the labor unions. It re- 
fuses to work overtime. Every day, at 
about sunrise and sunset the apparatus 
goes on a strike and much trouble results. 
It is also determined that damp and foggy 
weather is best for the perfect operation 
of the apparatus. As there is more of 
sunshine than of cloud in this world, this. 
too, is a bar to the complete success of 
the new system. Much yet remains to be 
learned. The lad who interfered with the 
established stations made good unexpect- 
edly, for his skill and interest in the busi- 
ness attracted attention and he has been 
appointed as a third class electrician in 
the navy. 


* 
*x* * 


Now we have it! Mr. J. Riggs. a Jer- 
seyman who is a member of the Hygienic 
Association of Zurich, Switzerland is out 
with a proclamation that all diseases in 
men, animals and plants are due to mal- 
nutrition, and to correct this is to insure 
perpetual health. He says lava, or in fact 
any igneous rock, contains all necessary 
food elements, and that just as air is 
adapted to respiration by its polaric cur- 
rents, so the polaric nutrition obtainable 
from the stones of the field is adapted to 
the maintenance of life. He evidently as- 
sumes that because plant life is promoted 
by disintegrated mineral substances, they 
are equally useful in promoting animal life 
and health. He ignores, however, nature’s 
alchemy in adapting these elements. If 
his plan should prove practicable the food 
problem would be settled for all time, and 
“the hearthstone” which has become 
mainly a poet’s dream, will again be, in a 
material sense, the foundation as well as 
the symbol of the home. 
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It is to wonder, to laugh aloud, 
disgusted, to pity, when the work of a 
learned young German, Dr. Otto Wein- 
inger, entitled “Sex and Character’ comes 
into the hands of a woman! 

This extraordinary and sensational vol- 
ume has already gone through six editions 
in German, where the men naturally like 
it. One of his admirers says, “A great 
philosophical, biological and social ques- 
tion is here treated by a gifted and learned 
author with perfect freedom and breadth, 
yet with a seriousness, a wealth of scientific 
knowledge, that would ensure the book a 
place in the front rank, even were the 
style less excellent, vivacious, and indi- 
vidual than it is.’ 

The German publisher, in a note to the 
last edition seems to fully endorse the ab- 
solutely insane or idiotic statements of this 
mentally askew degenerate, who having, 
in his own estimation, upturned and re- 
modelled the whole system of woman’s 
place, power, and progression, blew out his 
brains at the age of twenty-three. He 
says, “In the science of Characterology, 
here formulated for the first time, we have 
a strenuous scientific achievement of the 
first importance. All former psychologies 
have been the psychology of the male, 
written by men, and more or less applicable 
only to man, as distinguished from hu- 
manity. ‘Woman does not betray her 
secret,’ said Kant, and this has been true 
till now. But now she has revealed it: by 
the voice of a man. The things women 
say about themselves have been suggested 
by men; they repeat the discoveries, more 

r less real, which men have made about 
pM Weininger, working out an original 
system of characterology (psychological 
typology) rich in prospective possibilities, 


to be 


undertook the construction of a universal 
psychology of woman which penetrates. to 
the nethermost depths, and is based not 
only on a vast systematic mastery of sci- 
entific knowledge, but on what can only 
be described as an appalling comprehension 
of the feminine soul in its most secret re- 
cesses.” 

Yes, it may well be called appalling if 
it could be taken seriously, for the author 
allows woman no character, no mind, no 
modesty, no sympathy, no brains, no 
thoughts, save very bad ones, “a woman 
only thinks in ‘henids,’ ” no soul, no power 
of loving, no reverence, “a purely male 
virtue.” “Noreal memory; only an animal- 
like power of recollection.” All women 
are liars.” Hysteria is woman's poor at- 
tempts to imitate male virtue. “The mean- 
ing of woman is to be meaningless.” 
“However degraded a man may be, he 1s 
immeasurably above the most superior 
woman.” “It is almost an insoluble riddle 
that woman, herself incapable of love, 
should attract the love of man. 

And so on and on, more and 
severe. 

And the more outrageous and preposter- 
ous his asseverations the more I laugh. 
Just _ oli to him! “Women have no ex 
istence and no essence; 
are nothing.” A female genius is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for genius is intensi- 
fied, perfectly developed, universally con- 
scious maleness.” “A man may become a 
genius if he wishes to.” “Male liars are 
not common.” “No men who really think 
deeply about women retain a high opinion 
of them; men either despise women or 
they have never thought seriously about 
them.” “The prostitute, not as a person, 
but as a phenomenon, is much more esti- 


more 


they are not; they 
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mable, in my opinion, than the motherly 
woman.” 

Frenchmen have for ages written about 
women, neglecting no variety of type: the 
fanatic, the devotee, coquette and cocotte, 
Queen of the demi-monde, Leader of the 
Salon, Madame Guyon and Ninon de 
L’enclos, the inciters of rebellion and riot; 
Michelet has devoted a volume to Woman 
as an Invalid. They gladly acknowledge 
that their wives by their economic wisdom 
helped pay off the national debt; they bow 
to their taste and artistic skill in matters 
of dress and home decoration; they own 
with Victor Hugo that woman is a conun- 
drum but decide with him that they will 
never, never, give her up! 

The German women have always been 
especially devoted to their husbands, and 
their home life; they are now thoroughly 
awake and are forming influential clubs, 
as advanced as our own; writing novels of 
great merit, lecturing on questions that 
concern the sex; travelling the world over, 
observing and thjnking, yet never un- 
womanly nor rebellious but keenly aware 
of the unfairness of their position and 
longing for the abolition of the necessity 
for armies and greater opportunities for 
themselves. 

An Austrian woman, the Baroness von 
Suttner, in her strong and _ convincing 
novel, “Ground Arms,” emphasizes the 
necessity of better training for women, if 
the highest degree of civilization is to be 
attained by .the world at large. Grave 
ministers of finance commend this power- 
ful presentment of facts; its influence in 
Germany is as profound as “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was here; it won the Nobel “Peace 
Prize” of $40,000, as its perusal helped to 
bring about the Hague Tribunal. The 
wisest men own that its philosophy is pro- 
found, its logic strong and unanswerable: 
she cynically exposes the egotism of man, 
in ascribing to the Christian God conven- 
ient sympathy with conditions which are 
relics of barbarism. 

And a German youth of unusual ability, 
endeavored to erase woman, and incident- 
ally the human race! 

What a pitiful arrogance must have pos- 
sessed this man to make him believe him- 
self capable of writing an ultimate judg- 
ment, from which he admits of no appeal; 
condemning one-half of humanity. 

His mother? what sort of woman was 
she? Possibly a consumptive, unmarried 
criminal, of dissolute ancestry: such a 
combination occasionally produces _per- 
verted genius. What-women could he have 
known and where did he, at so early an 
age gain all his pitiful half knowledge? 
Do you remember Heine’s beautiful appeal 
to the Venus of Milo; she had no arms 
with which to lift him up; this unhappy 
boy could only have known those wrecked 
creatures who had no spiritual uplift, or 
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else he was essentially vile and soul blind. 

He states that “Every man in his own 
life becomes intimate only with a group of 
women defined by his own constitution, 
so naturally he finds them much alike.” 
Judging by his own dicta on women what 
must have been his make-up? 

He declares that “he who destroys him- 
self, destroys at the same time the whole 
universe.” Living in the “universe” (what- 
ever that means that his must have been) 
I don’t wonder that he wanted to destroy 
it, even at his own expense. . 

_But why give more attention to an eru- 
dite mamiac? Yet one footnote I must 
give to make my opinion of his madness 
conclusive. 

“A male criminal even feels guilty when 
he has not actually done wrong. He can 
always accept the reproaches of others as 
to deception, thieving, and so on, even if 
he has never committed such acts, because 
he knows he is capable of them. So also, 
he always feels himself ‘caught’ when any 
other offender is arrested.” 

Poor Otto! the victim of a false theory 
which in spite of his learning landed him 
nowhere. His only solution of the terrible 
condition he worries over is celibacy: “that 
the human race should persist is of no in 
terest whatever.” He can allow nothing 
good to the Jew; hates the Anglo-Saxon, 
asserts that England has only produced 
two really great men and so he drivels on. 

Pope, the crooked little invalid, embit- 
tered by his physical defects, spit and 
snapped in sparkling couplets at a woman, 
while Lady Mary Montagu’s scornful 
laughter at his adoration still rang in his 
ear and rankled in his unsatisfied heart. 
And there is a modicum of truth in much 
of the wit expended on women. 

Still most men realize with Dryden 

“As for the women, though we scorn 

and flout ’em, 

We may live with, 
without ’em.” 
And after such a nauseating exhibition of 
conceit and masculine egotism grown rank 
I love to turn to dear old Chaucer and 
copv his verdict, 

“Withoute women were al our joye 

lore; ‘ 

Wherefore we ought alle women to 

obeye 

In al goodnesse: I can no more saye.” 

This erotic and erratic (rot and rat) 
volume is republished in London by Wil- 
liam Heinmann, and in this country by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Some reviewers 
were amazed that such a firm should bring 
out this revolting illustration of mental 
morbidity: a pathological study. But to 
me who happen to know how they have 
always been most happily associated with 
the highest types of women; one of the 
Sons having sought and secured a former 
Dean of Barnard College for a second 


but cannot live 
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wife it seems plain that they 
expose the author to deserved ridicule; 
and possibly make a little money out of 
his monstrous and crazy conclusions. 

I do not know the price: some men may 
want it at any price. But the man who 
has reason to love and honor his mother, 
sister, and wife, would no more care to 
own the book than he would wish to en- 
tertain in his home a loathsome Leper. 

Ugh! Pugh! I feel as if I had been try- 
ing some of Armour’s messes. Let us 
turn at once to something sane and agree- 
able. I used the word footnote which sug- 
gests that in the Contributor’s Club of the 
July Atlantic there is a most delightful 
and original chat on “Footnote Persons,” 
those fortunate semi-great ones of their 
generation who catch on to the robes of 
their adored friends and masters and hold 
so hard as to be immortalized with them. 
“It is all very well for us to sniff and re- 
mark that So-and-so lives only in the lines 
of some poet or in the footnote of some 
biographer.” 

Well are we in a position to patronize 
him? Wouldn’t we give our boots and 
bottom dollar to be sure of as much?” 
Then several are mentioned; as Johnson’s 
Savage, Lamb’s Manning, Carlyle’s Ster- 
ling, ~Emerson’s Alcott. 

The Atlantic Monthly is the only 
zine of which I read every word: 
ways turn first to the Contributor’s Club 
because there something that comes 
straight from head or heart can surely be 
found; a refreshing contrast to articles 
prepared for pay or fame or both. I have 
been devoted to this best of Boston’s prod- 
ucts since old enough to appreciate its rare 
flavor and I once got a hint from Judge 
Chase when visiting at his home which 
makes me smile to-day. We were going 
to have quite a large dinner company, and 
when I came down stairs looking no doubt 
primed to do my level best as a converser, 
my kindly host said, “Kate, don’t quote 
from the Atlantic Monthly to-night.” No 
doubt I had bored every one unconsciously 
by repeating its contents nearly in entirety. 

Rev. Dr. Hale, our “grand old man,” 
delivered two addresses at the Brooklyn 
Institute in their courses on government 
and sociology in 1903 and 1905 and these 
are now printed by James Pott and Com- 
pany, New York, with the title, “The 
Foundation of the Republic.” As ever 
with the writings of this optimistic sage, 
we are strengthened by encouraging facts 
and hopeful thoughts. He always makes 
one more satisfied with the conditions in 
our own country, more proud of its ad- 
vantages. But his last words are a warn- 
ing prophecy. 

“Just so far as we do not like to retain 


desired to 


maga- 
but I al- 
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God in our knowledge, so far and so fas 
do we fall away from the eternal successes 
We think we are very grand, we _think we 
are very ingenious. We think we are very 
rich. Yes. There is no harm in thinking 
so, if we really know and make our chil- 
dren know from whom comes. ou 
strength, whose law is our law. If we 
forget that, or if we are too proud to as- 
sert it, our sun is gone down, our twilight 
begins, and after twilight, midnight.” 

Little, Brown and Company send a new 
and finely illustrated edition of that un- 
commonly good novel, “Truth Dexter,” the 
pictures admirably done by Alice Barbet 
Stephens, who is gifted with the power to 
make sketches of the heroine which satisfy 
the author as well as the many readers 
We are promised the name of the woman 
who wrote this fascinating story, before 
long. An anonymous lure never interests 
me. If a novel is so capital as to be en- 
grossing I don’t care to speculate about 
the name, sex and age, of the one who has 
achieved it. 

With one exception. Before the radiant, 
lovable and unique Elizabeth of the “Soli- 
tary Summer” and “German Garden” had 
written herself out and was reduced like 
many another, to producing books, she was 
a fascinating Anonym. How well her 
secret has been kept. 

Now we know who “Barbara,” the Com- 
muter’s wife is; Mrs. Mabel Wright of 
bird lore and out-door books. Her latest 
“The Garden, You and I,” is a series of 
informal talks on a garden; how to place 
and start one, not forgetting the two 
mighty rulers that must be consulted the 
Sun and the Wind. She writes in poetical 
prose, of Nature and her ways, and bright- 
ens her instruction by Fig gon criticisms 
and genuine humor. “T always tremble 
for the lowlander, Fig down in the depth 
of his nature, has a prenatal hankering for 
rocks, because he is apt to build an un- 
digested rockery! These sort of rockeries 
are wholly separate from the rock gar- 
dens, often majestic, that nowadays supple- 
ment a bit of natural rocky woodland, 
bringing it within the earden pale. The 
awful rockery of the flat garden is like 
unto ¢ nest of prehistoric eggs that have 
been turned into stone, from the interstices 
of which a few wan vines and ferns pro- 
trude somewhat, suggesting the garnishing 
for an omelet.” 

Personally, I do not need to have a bud- 
ding romance of two mature friends and 
the coming of a baby, mingled with my 
gardening guide. But it makes a prettv 
story and the whole is well done. And 
twenty-five illustrations add to the charm 
and value of the book. Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 





tHe City THat Was. By Will Irwin. 
A vivid pen picture of San Francisco 
s it as before the earthquake and fire, by 
\Vill Irwin, now managing editor of Mc- 
lure’s Magazine. This account was pub- 
ished originally in The Sun of April 18 
906, and it struck such a popular note 
iat the author was induced to revise the 
rticle and expand it for publication im 
ook form. To this The Sun kindly con- 
ented. 
Mr. Irwin tells, in an entertaining man- 
er, of the men and women who peopled 
he city, of its unique institutions, of its 
lubs, restaurants and pleasures, and of 
the conditions which made life there so 
ifferent from anywhere else in the world. 
He reports faithfully the habits and sur- 
roundings of the alien races which made 
San Francisco their home; he describes 


the life of slum and waterfront as truly as 


that of club and drawing-room. 

The book as a whole presents a picture 
as true to its subject as a photograph, but 
with all the charm of an impressionistic 
painting. It will occupy a high and un- 
disputed place in literature of the San 
Francisco of the past. (B. W. Huebsch, 
New York.) 

THE PHANTOM OF Wil- 
liam S. Reed. 

This book is certainly entertaining sum- 
mer reading. In it the author, William 
Reed, advances a theory which if not new 
is startling and is backed up by what he 
regards as proofs deduced from the re- 
ports of Arctic and Antarctic explorers. 

Mr. Reed claims that the reason why 
the poles have never been discovered is 
because there are none. The earth he says 
is hollow and instead of the north pole, 
for instance, is a great rounded hole into 
which explorers sail and then sail out 
again in their search, misled by the vaga- 
ries of the magnetic needle. 

The author declares that “when Lieu- 
tenant Greeley was beholding the mock 
sun at 120 deg. L., he. was looking into 
our sister-world; and when Nansen saw 
the square sun lined with horizontal bars 
he was gazing on what may be the future 
home of his daughter, then but two years 
old.” 


THE Pores. By 


explanation of books is also expressed by 
the author. “School-books teach that the 
earth is round, and flattened at the poles,” 
but do not tell us why. He opens our 
eyes with this belief: that the earth is 
hollow and that the opening causes the 
appearance of flatness. Again, “when 
Nansen was going into the interior of the 
earth, he was under the impression that 
he was going north.” Of course, as the 
author says, “travellers must go north 
when they go into the interior, until they 
reach the farthest point, but long before 
they do, they will have sunk a long way 
into the earth.” 

“What of the compass?” 
gating mind will ask. 
“as soon as the curve begins, the compass 
will try to follow north, and will rise to 
the glass at the top, or as far as adjust- 
ment permits. On the explanation that 
the earth is hollow, the needle worked 
just as it should have. Had it worked 
differently, it would have been wrong.” 

In the various chapters the author dis- 
cusses the flattening of the earth at the 
poles, length of polar nights, the aurora, 
meteors, dust in the Arctic, open water 
far north, why it is warmer near the 
poles, the bergs, tidal waves, winds, cen- 
tre of gravity, the earth’s interior and 
other matters that produce phenomena 
which he uses to prove his theories. The 
book has many illustrations and whether 
or not we are convinced as to the truth 
of the theories advanced it is an interest- 
ing addition to the discussion of the polar 
problem. (Walter S. Rockey & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


some investi- 
lhe author replies: 


THe New Far East. 

lard 

This book is a critical examination into 
the new position of Japan and her infla- 
ence upon the solution of the far eastern 
question, with special reference to the in- 
terests of America and the future of the 
Chinese Empire. The material was gath- 
ered during the last six years by the au- 
thor who was an observer of and often 
times a participant in the events from 
which he draws his conclusions. It deals 
in successive chapters with the true posi- 
tion of Japan, the seizure of Korea, Ja- 


By Thomas F. Mil- 


The old complaint of the unsatisfying pan’s dealings with the policies in China, 
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the new China, the relations of Japan and 
China with western nations, and America’s 
positin and policy. To all who have an 
interest in trade politics and social con- 
ditions in the far east this will prove a 
work of value and deep interest. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


THE FrencH Bioop 1n America. By Lu- 
cian J. Fosdick. 

This bulky volume contains a great deal 
of fascinating information about the 
French families that came to the colonies 
and the part they played in our develop- 
ment. It shows how Revere, Faneuil, 
Bowdoin and Dana in New England, Jay, 
Desbrosses, Hamilton and a host of others 
in New York, Girard, and Bayard in 
Pennsylvania came from the French refu- 
gees. 

The French immigration to America 
brought a splendid strain of blood that 
has done its part in supplying ideals and 
energy to the American stock, a part that 
kas been too often overlooked in the eu- 
logizing of other nationalities. To the 
student, the historian, the biographer and 
the general reader who likes to get under- 
standing in an enjoyable way the facts 
and the interesting way in which they are 
set forth with their broidery of romance 
and folk-lore, will bring a mass of inter- 
esting information. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $2.00.) 


KENELEM’s DestrE. By Hughes Cornell. 

A romance whose scene is laid in British 
Columbia, a part of the globe distinctly 
new to most of us, but charming none the 
less. Kenelm, a young Alaskan Indian 
brought up and educated by white people, 
is the gifted, but refreshingly human hero 
of the tale. It would be difficult to imagine 
a girl who would contrast more sharply 
with Kenelm than does Desire, the hero- 
ine. 

It is the love story of these two which 
forms the central interest of “Kenelm’s 
Desire,” but there are mingled with this. 
exciting outdoor adventures, not to men- 
tion the Indian’s long and finally success- 
ful struggle for recognition in his chosen 
profession to help make the story as vi- 
tally interesting as it is. (Little, Brown 
& Company. Price $1.50.) 


“THe Circutar Stupy.” By Anna Katha- 
rine Green. 

A new and cheaper edition of Anna 
Katharine Green’s detective story “The 
Circular Study.” To those who are ac- 
quainted with the writings of this author 
it is unnecessary to say that the story is 
absorbing; that goes without saying when 
one knows who wrote it. The tale | 
for its basis a plot even stranger than 
those of its predecessors. (R. F. Fenno 
Co., 18 E. 17th St., New York. $1.50) ) 


Will Irwin, author of “The City That 
Was” has had a wide experience in tl 
Far West. Born in New York State, he 
was taken by his parents as a baby 
Leadville, Colorado, in the great minin 
stampede of 1879. He was brought up i 
that lively and interesting camp, the la 
gasp of the old, ’49 days in the West- 
camp where, for a year, they had “a ma 
for breakfast’—Westernese for a murde 
—every morning. Until he entered Stan 
ford University in 1894, he knocked abou 
the West as cowboy, herder, barn-storm 
ing actor and laborer. At Stanford h 
paid a great deal more attention to “col 
lege activities,” especially dramatics, tha: 
to his Greek; and three weeks before hi 
time of graduation he was dropped, th: 
specific offence being a seditious song of 
his, which had grown very popular in col 
lege, and in which nearly all the college 
authorities were mentioned. His brothe: 
Wallace, the writer of light verse, had 
simiar troubles. In 1899, the Stanford 
faculty gave Will Irwin a belated degree. 

After he left college, Irwin plunged into 
life as sub-editor of the old “Wave,” a 
publication which never seemed able to do 
much for itself, but which has been a great 
seed-ground for writers. Frank Norris, 
Juliet Wilbur Tompkins, Gelett Burgess, 
and Jack London all did more or less to- 
ward learning their trades on the “Wave.” 
Those were its dying days; and Irwin’s 
job, for a year, was to write it from cover 
to cover. In those days, it was owned by 
J. O’Hara Cosgrave. Time has swung 
half a circle for Cosgrave and Irwin; the 
forfner is now managing editor of “Every- 
body’s Magazine.” and the latter manag- 
ing editor of “McClure’s.” 
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Women Who Do Things Worth While 


NUMBER ONE 





Tlie Popular Young Hostess of the West'!Hotel, Minneapolis 


By OLiveE OLIvERA 


Everybody likes to know people worth 
ving, particularly those who do things 
mportance, either in the arts or in the 

relevant domain of business. It is 
ecially so of women, purposeful, intell1- 
women who accept large responsibili- 
and achieve success in lines that have 
ed the best resources of men. It is 
lly very delightful to meet a woman 

10 controls a great 
siness, actually runs 
manages its many 

tails and does it as 

asily and gracefully as 

would serve five 
lock tea — especially 
if she is a very young 
and charming woman. 
Some of the absurd 
persons who are seek- 
ing to curtail the op- 
portunities for women 
in the business world, 
on the ground that 
they are not as capable 
of efficient perform- 
ance as men, would 
change their views 1f 
they were to observe 
the systematic, calm, 
unruffled dispatch of 
details with which Miss 
Helen E. Wood con- 
ducts the famous West 
Hotel at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. One could 
hardly select, as a test 
of a woman’s business 
grasp, a more exacting 
illustration than the 
management of a big 
trans-continental hotel. ; 
It requires a rare kind of cleverness 
to handle an army of servants and em- 
ployes, to cope with the needs and ex- 
actions of hundreds of guests every day— 
some of them capricious to a point of ex- 
asperation: to keep in touch with the daily 
price and movement of every market sup- 
ply: to see that all the appointments of a 
vast establishment are kept in_ perfect 
order for public entertainment and yet 
Miss Wood does all of this with the expert- 


ness and decision of a veteran boniface. 
The West is universally known as one 
of the largest and finest hotels in the north- 
west—the leading hostelry of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It has long been a favorite 
of tourists and travellers generally. It 
was owned and managed for some time 
by Mr. Charles H. Wood, a genial and 
popular landlord, father of the present 
charming hostess and 
came under her direc- 
tion by inheritance, 
She was a mere girl 
but rather than lease 
The West she courage- 
ously determined to 
carry on her father’s 
work and organized a 
company for the pur- 
pose. It was a surpris- 
ing exhibition of grit 
on the part of this 
gentlewoman and _ the 
result was watched by 
many friends and ad- 
mirers with no little 
misgiving as to the 
outcome but it is now 
the verdict of all those 
who visit the Twin 
cities that The West 
gains in attractiveness 
and that the fascinating 
young hostess ranks 
among the best hotel 
keepers in the country. 
She proved that she 
inherited something 
more than an _ estate 

from her father. 

The people best 
worth knowing from 
every point of view should have at least 
two qualities. They should be entirely 
sincere in what they undertake and they 
should be enthusiastic. With these two 
qualities a person is almost certain to be 
interesting and to be interesting is to be 
worth knowing. In these respects Miss 
Wood is a most inspiriting personality. 
She has learned the importance of being 
in earnest through the perplexities of ardu- 
ous occupation and success in her work 
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has broadened her view toward life in all 
its branches. In all she does there is the 
spring and freshness of youth and a bub- 
bling enthusiasm that inflects all her sur- 
roundings. She is never confused, never 
without a fine feminine poise: she turns in 
a moment from a puzzling business affair 
to most engaging naivette. It would be 


hard to find a more perfect or pleasing 
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example of independent young woman 
with the eccentric components of bu 
acumen. It is worth a trip to Minne 
from any distance just to be the gu 
this winsome young boniface who is 
ing her sex a broader usefulness for 
faculties and skeptical man that wit 
his vaunted superiority he may be a 
sized pebble but he is not the whole | 
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The Great Northern Railroad 


By HERBERT CHURCHILL 


Almost at the head of the -scenic rail- 
roads of the world is the Great Northern. 
Nearly every mile of its five hundred 
leagues from Minneapolis to Seattle is a 
link in a panoramic spectacle of rugged 
nature that the traveller can never forget. 
There is a pastoral charm in the great 
wheat fields, the sylvan forests, the lakes 
and rivers of Minnesota that suggests 
Arcadia. Through Dakota as the foot hills 
of the rockies are approached the great 
cattle and sheep ranges come in view their 
‘countless herds looking vast waves of 
brown and grey undulating over the green 
expanse of rich food land. Here and there 
are hints and outcroppings of nature’s 
opulence in ores and minerals, even before 
Wyoming is reached and then for scores 
of miles on the thickly timbered mountain- 
sides, down in the craggy gaps, in the val- 
leys and along the river-bed curling smoke 
from mine shafts show how coal and iron, 
silver and lead, copper and other materials 
are being dug out for man’s uses. Along 
this mighty steel highway as it approaches 
nearer to the Pacific are evidences of 
amazing wealth and the traveller who is 
crossing for the first time is bewildered by 
the contempl: ition of this vast territory 
where nature has stored treasures for men 
so alluring that in the next quarter century 
its towns, mining camps, farm villages, 
passes and trails will be peopled by a race 
as rugged as the Rockies that will be able 
to feed and clothe half the world. 

The writer recalls without much stretch 
of memory the days when the far north- 
west was separated from the rest of the 
country figuratively as unreachable as the 
planets. As late as the sixties a trip across 


America meant ten-fold more danger ind 
fatigue than a trip around the world means 
to-day. What wonderful changes 
been wrought since then? What was 
sidered a terror in cognito, a wild mu 
country full of dangers and dreaded aj 
hensions, is to-day a vast field of indi 
with a civilization equal to the oldest p 
of the world, with schools and chur 
pleasure and health resorts, univers 
and electric railroads, where business 
social morality are at the base of gro 
and prosperity unequalled anywhere. 
To those Americans who are fond of 
foreign travel yet have never seen the 
wonders of their own country, the writer 
gives this wholesome hint: see your own 
country, particularly the scenic splendo i 
and multiform ag ictions of the northwest: 
come out on the Great Northern Railroad 
and let your eyes behold what would make 
Switzerland pale by comparison. If you 
are in search of new fields of energy where 
wealth awaifs you, come out into Mon- 
tana or Washington: if commerce is vour 
sent, take Seattle or Tacoma as your base 
and develop where the beacon light of com- 
merce bids the trade of the Orient to come 
hither. Are regions of recreative delight 
suggesting a summer journey of un- 
equalled enioyment? Take a handbook of 
the Great Northern railroad and you will 
find places as enticing the Elysian 
fields. i 
The various branches and extensions of 
the Great Northern running from the main 
line give it the appearance of a backbone 
of a fish on the map. There are eleven of 
these extensions and they afford unusual 
opportunities for the home-seeker and i 
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yestor. They traverse country peculiarly 
adapted to diversified farming and stock- 
raising and all the varied business profes- 
sional and mechanical pursuits that thrive 
where these conditions exist in the best 
form. The Great Northern furnishes ade- 
quate transportation for all the products of 
this region and a ready market for all the 
cr )S. 
he equipment of the Great Northern is 
ral to that of any American railroad, 
cm the daily trains operated between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Seattle, Portland, 
Vancouver and Puget Sound are so ele- 
gant as to make the tour one of pleasure 
a _luxury at any season of the year. 
e Oriental Limited” is the highest at- 
eh mnent of railroad comfort and sumptu- 
ous appointments. It is made up of a loco- 
motive of the most powerful type, hand- 
some day coaches, new tourists’ sleepers, 
magnificent dining cars, palace sleeping 
cars and a compartment, observation and 
library car. This train is an innovation in 
trans-continental travel. It is the embodi- 
ment of comfort and elegance. Luxurious 
in appointment, perfect in construction, 
complete in every detail from headlight to 
rear-end lantern there is little left to be 
desired. The placing in service of “The 
Oriental Limited” was done with a view 
not only to retain travel but to create it 
and that this end was accomplished is 
obvious in the growing popularity of this 
most comfortable overland train. 

The Winnipeg service of the Great 
Northern has won the title of “The Com- 
fortable Way” between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg. The superior facili- 
ties afforded by the “Winnipeg Limited,” 
the fast mail train of the Great Northern 
makes it the popular one between the twin 
cities and Winnipeg. 

The lake passenger service that is an 
adjunct to the Great Northern and is con- 
ducted by the Northern Steamship Com- 
pany is exceptionally fine. superb floating 
palaces running between Chicago and Du- 
luth touching at Mackinac Island and pass- 
ing all the places of interest on Lake 


Michigan and Lake Superior. The sailing 
season of these boats is from June to Sep- 
tember. The “Northland” being in com- 
mission between Buffalo and Chicago and 
— ‘Northwest” between Buffalo and Du- 
uth, 

The Pacific Ocean service of the Great 
Northern is decidedly the best between 
this country and the Orient. The Great 
Northern Steamship Company has two 
magnificent steamships the “Minnesota” 
and the “Dakota.” Speaking of his home- 
ward trip from Korea on the “Minnesota,” 
Hon. Horace N. Allen, the retiring Ameri- 
can Minister, said: 

“T have made twelve trips across the 
Pacific on various lines but for speed and 
comfort the last on the great ‘Minnesota’ 
was by far the best and most enjoyable. 
I did not know that this trip could be 
made without a trace of sea-sickness until 
we made that passage with no more motion 
than we would experience at anchor in the 
harbor.” 

All first cabin staterooms are outside 
rooms located amidships. There are elec- 
tric reading lights and telephones in each 
stateroom. Other features of the superb 
accommodatins are the music room, library, 
social hall, smoking and children’s play- 
room. 

The Great Northern also operates in 
connection with the Boston Steamship 
Company which has a fine line of steamers 
between Seattle, Yokohama, Hongkong 
and Manila. It further operates in con- 
nection with the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company across the Pacifice to, Japan 
China and Oriental ports from Seattle. 
This is the most northerly steamship route 
and is the shortest by several hundred 
miles. 

Those who are sufficiently interested in 
the Great Northern Railroad or the loca- 
tion, history, climate, resources and prod- 
ucts of the important territory it traverses 
may, by writing Mr. F. I. Whitney, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, obtain further information of in- 
terest. 





Nature’s Gymnasium or Automatic 


Athletics 


By Lewis FRANKLIN SMALL 


Our little people are where the Greek 
“daughters” were in the time of Homer 
and his description of their condition can- 
not be improved upon. 

“Lame are their feet 
their face.” 

Shoes are made to sell. The machinery 
raises a welt all around the foot. Saw- 
dust and other waste material fills the 
bottom spaces. The arbitrary plane is set 
on a box of scraps or mud rubber. This 
acts as a rudder and steers the treadle or 
wedge by the heel. Time and order are 
thus disturbed and sense of place and 
position are destroyed. Toes backslide 
and a web and three-toed hoof and frog 
is formed. Muscular locomotion under 
these conditions is productive of a painful 
process. It is easy to procure wrong mus- 
cular and mental attitudes. As a logical 


and wrinkled is 


result everybody is protesting about un- 
comfortable conditions. _ 
“They” are up against it good, hard and 


plenty. “It” isa condition external that con- 
tinuously adjusts and changes the internal 
conditions. That law is in fact life itself. 

Gravitation instantaneously and_ ever- 
lastingly does just that to the human ani- 
mal. This is nature’s gymnasium but the 
management and administration is our 
own in trust. The orthopedic trust. 

This sort of mismanagement has pro- 
duced in our Athens 100,000 children 
whose legs do not run straight from hip 
to toes, nervous, conscious organs that are 
not mates in form, in action inefficient. 

Their pedals don’t track. Twisted 
frames that are not consistent with 
weighted super-structure spell dislocation 
and disintegration of physical compactness. 

That’s lack of ease of motion—disease. 

As in other lines of human endeavor the 
popular and highly profitable remedy is 
worse. In her school of physical education 
Nature has no need of “hot air, fixed ideas 
and the flat foot plate” treatment. 

She does not need the money and uses 
alternating exercise and rest to cure. 

That means more than a sign of almost 
human intelligence restoring, transform- 
ing and reforming external conditions. 

To be sure there is a lack of, first, a 
moral mental attitude towars nature and 
compliance with her _ fool-proof laws. 
Second, knowledge on the subject based 
upon applied common sense and good feel- 
ing invention. Modern man is not the 
superior being he imagines. 


The difference between what he thi 
is so and what really is so and his : 
minded treatment of this subject p 
this. The trust teaches that the found 
foot frame is a “tripod.” As a matter of 
fact there are ten pad bearings and we 
have a series of “tripods.” 

The human animal is muscle strung and 
nerve wired up in unstable equilib:ium 
properly set upon twenty _ ball-bearing 
weight balancing foundation thrust po‘nts, 
Here are the A B C’s of law and order. 

As Bradford says, “Man is the only :ni- 
mal that can stand upon his feet and ‘ght 
with his hands.” 

When trained by nature as this one was 
he can stand upon one foot, fight with the 
other, both hands and his mouth. 

The orthopedic trust haven’t a lec to 
stand upon, but put up a pretty stiff ficht 
for the foot brace and keep it in all the 
hospitals with one exception, the City 

When one of Lovett’s men saw this cast 
he said, “He has no arch, he is very flat 
footed.” I had personally watched this 
foot and given it room and balance for 
four generations. 

The boy stands by choice upon the 
knuckles or tops of the toes and kicks a 
football in the same handy manner that 
Jake Kilrain taught me to punch, with the 
dorsum or back of the hand up, straight 
from the hip and shoulder. 

On seeing the cast of the same foot the 
same medicine man said, “The poor half 
club-footed baby.” 

Therein lies the secret of good feet, 
flattening, clubbing, arching, turning and 
twisting; all action is good. It is the 
habit that is bad. The fixed arch is an- 
other foolish dream. Nature’s smile, a 
large dimple, a part of the arch of life 
that is enthroned in the body everywhere 
there is free and easy motion restates the 
facts. There is a low speed clutch and a 
high speed but no hole for “support.” 

In order to sell a pot boiler or plate a 
place must be found to put it. 

There are in this country ten pairs of 
artificial frogs, splints or crutches to every 
man, woman and child. 

“Man has built himself a coach and has 
lost just so much muscle support,” said 
Emerson. “Go,” said the old X-Ray-Eyed 
student of viviaction, “swift erect and un- 
confined.” In all the body of fiction that 
balls up this subject there is nothing of 
greater value to be remembered. ; 

308 Boylston street. 
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Among the Mountains of New England 


By J. 3. 


The mountains of New England are her 
choicest possessions—treasures over which 
physiographers ponder and enthuse in their 
scientific researches and whose rugged 
schists and even uplands have earned the 
appelation of peneplain;—sacred regions 
where the Great Manitou of the aborigines 
dwelt in power and splendor ;—and glori- 
ous retreats where thousands of tourists 
annually journey in search of health and 
repose in the most refreshing of climes 
and amid the most gorgeous of landscape 
views. All parts of the great Appalachian 
System, they lie scattered over three states, 
New Hampshire has her wonderful Gran- 
ite Hills, the White Mountains; Vermont 
looks toward her sponsors and patrons the 
Green Mountains; Maine has her twin 
peaks, Katahdin and Kineo, (described in 
a previous issue), while in Massachusetts, 
the Hoosac and Taconic Ranges and the 


beautiful Berkshire Hills, afford a wonder- 
ful diversity of scenery. 


Mountain Region proper 


The White 
embraces an area of about three thousand 
square miles, extending over fifty miles 
from North to South and a like distance 
from East to West. Four large rivers, 
the Connecticut, Merrimac, Saco and An- 
droscoggin have their sources in these 
mountains and nowhere is there a vista of 
nature more diversified in its matchless 
magnificence than the glorious scenes pre- 
sented among the “Crystal Hills.” Rich 
intervales. of deep emerald verdure, sur- 
rounded by rising hills, shrouded in a 
woodland coat of deeper hue; trickling 
cascades, winding like silvery serpents 
round rocks and ledges; blossoming fields 
of fresh, perfumed flowers; roaring cata- 
racts and waterfalls; wonderful grottoes 
and caverns, wilder and more attractive 
than the greatest works of sculptor and 
artist! In this region are some forty dif- 
ferent summer resorts, each with its own 
particular attributes to lure the tourist. 
Plymouth is the popular gateway, situated 
near the confluence of the Pemigewasset 
and Baker’s Rivers, which~ flow through 
the delightful meadows and intervales of 
the Pemigewasset Valley. Plymouth is a 
fitting approach to the further wonders of 
the White Mountains. The Pemigewasset 
House, where Hawthorne died while on a 
visit to the mountains with Franklin 
Pierce, is the chief hotel, and the same 
building esrves as hotel and railroad sta- 
tion. From Plymouth, there are two paths 
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leading to the center of the monutains; so 
we will pursue first the course followed by 
the main line of the ‘Boston & Maine R .il- 
road to Bethlehem Junction. The roiite 
hes along.the banks of the Baker Ri. er 
through the’ quaint sequestered villages of 
Quincy, Rumney and Wentworth across 
the bridge to Warren, almost at the bese 
of Mt. Moosilauke. Moosilauke is tie 
favored peak of this portion of the moii- 
tain district and is in the town of Benton. 
Like a giant, standing among the less-r 
hills of Rumney and Wentworth, with ro 
nearer neighbors than the Francor.a 
Mountains, Moosilauke reigns supreme 
with his 4.811 feet the highest elevation » 
the state, east of Mt. Lafayette. On tie 
summit, which is a broad plateau, is | 

cated the Tip Top House. This hotel hes 
lately been remodelled and can Comsfort- 
ably accommodate fifty guests. The sum 

mit is reached by carriage from Warren 
Station to Breezy Point, where buckboards 
can be procured for the trip to the top. 
Breezy Point is a southern spur of the 
mountain, seventeen hundred feet high, 
five miles from the sunimit and equally 
distant from Warren. The Moosilauke is 
an excellent hotel, delightfully situated 
well up on the spur, and looks after the 

tourist at this point. Distance len 

enchantment to the view, as seen from 
Moosilauke’s summit, and even the out 
look from Mt. Washington fails to surpass 
it in many ways. Glencliff and Haverhill, 
both farming towns lie en route from 
Warren, and next is Woodsville, the gate- 
way to the mountains proper. Woodsville 
has two hotels, the Johnson and _ the 
Wentworth. From here the journey leads 
through Bath and commences the ascent 
of the winding Ammonoosuc Valley. Be- 
yond Bath, the Ammonoosuc is crossed 
and the town of Lisbon with its beautiful 
environs is at hand. Haut’s Mountain is 
reached from Lisbon and Parker’s Hill is 
an eminence nearby which commands an 
extensive prospect of the surrounding 
country. Lisbon has three hotels and sev- 
eral good boarding houses. Sugar Hill, 
within the town of Lisbon, has a railroad 
station. About fifteen hundred feet above 
the sea, this eminence commands a grand 
panoramic view of the Green Mountains 
to the west and the nearer valleys and 
peaks of the Franconia Range. A rever- 
end gentleman stopping some years ago at 
this heavenly resort, wrote concerning it— 
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“ 


in agreeable surprise awaits everyone 
who comes here for the first time to find 
how near he is to the mountains and yet 
not of them. Long ranges of mountain 
peaks are before him; the grand slopes 
and curves coming gracefully almost to 
his feet, yet he stands upon a rich lime- 
stone and slate soil, and the waving grain 
and the luxuriant foliage of the, forest—a 
fitting dress for the Shenandoah Valley— 
please the eye on every hand.” Some 
elegant summer hotels, about ten in all, 
are located here. Littleton, a few miles be- 
yond Sugar Hill, on the line of the rail- 
road is one of the most prosperous towns 
of northern New Hampshire. It has a 
considerable summer colony and half a 
score of hotels to care for them, besides a 
number of cottages. Eustis Hill, just to 
tle south of the town; Main’s Hill, one 
and a half miles distant and Morrison's 
Hill, about a mile along the Franconia 
road present views of mountain scenery 
as fine as are to be found throughout the 
region. On the road to Bethlehem, the 
entire extent of the White Mountain 
Range is brought into view. Wing Road 
is the railroad junction point from where 
the traveller can continue north to the 
dominions of Coos County or turn to 
Rethlehem, Fabyans and Profile House. 
Profile House and these other mountain 
centers have another approach however, 


and far more entrancing and pleasing to 
the eye is the wav of the Profile Notch! 
From Plymouth, the journey on a branch 
of the railroad is through Campton Vil- 


lage in the valley of the Pemigewasset, 
where the vista of meadow and woodland, 
blended with their variegated tints of foli- 
age, the gray tips of the nearby hills and 
the shimmering surfaces of green-fringed 
mountain streams, have produced the rich 
result so earnestly sought after by land- 
scape lovers and artists. West Campton, 
West Thornton and Woodstock all share 
the joys and benefits of the blessed Pemi- 
gewasset and all are amply equipped with 
hotels and boarding houses. 

At North Woodstock, the stage leaves 
for the trip through Franconia Notch. 
North Woodstock is in full view of the 
Notch and is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the White Mountains. It is re- 
markable for its great variety of views 
and the numerous points of interest near- 
by. Among the many visiting places are 
“The Eddy,” “The Sweetheart Rocks,” 
Mt. Cilley, the Ice Caves, Mirror Lake, 
Loon Pond and Cascade, Bells Cascade 
and the wonderful Lost River, a region 
replete with natural curiosities and never 
discovered until 1895. North Woodstock 
contains ten large hotels some of the most 
luxurious of the mountain inns. The 
stage is the means of _ transportation 
through the “Notch,” a wonderful moun- 
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tain pass, about six miles long. It lies 
between the Franconia and Pemigewasset 
Ranges. The commencement of _ the 
Notch is at the “Flume” a deep and nar- 
row gorge, the bottom of which is a 
ravine seven hundred feet in height, with 
cascades and waterfalls scattered about 
everywhere. Here is located the Flume 
House and the trip from here to the 
Profile House, Starr King says, “contains 
more objects of interest to the mass of 
travellers than any other region of equal 
extent within the usual compass of the 
White Mountains tour,” and he especially 
recommends this course to “Those who 
would thoroughly enjoy and taste with 
eye and ear the freshness of the forest, 
the glancing light on a mountain stream, 
the occasional rare beauty of the mosses 
on its banks, the colors at the bottom of 
its cool, still pools, the over arching race 
of its trees, or the busy babble of its 
broken and sparkling tide.” Among the 
natural attractions which are plentifully 
observed throughout the mountains, the 
Notch has first call; the pool is a rocky 
basis surrounded by h‘gh cliffs in the 
midst of the forest and catches the waters 
of the rushing Pemigewasset as_ it 
courses from the cascade above. The 
Basin, about one and a half miles from 
the Flume House, is a large rccky bowl, 
hollowed in the rocks by the wearing of 
the waters and filled to a depth of fifteen 
feet with the. clear waters of the Pemi- 
gewasset; Echo Lake, a beautiful, crystal 
like sheet is guarded by Eagle Cliff; Bald 
Mountain is close by and Mt. Cannon is 
about three quarters of a mile north from 
the Profile House at the head of the 
Notch. A short distance south, at the 
foot of Mt. Cannon, is another body of 
clear, limpid water, Profile Lake. Mt. 
Cannon is a precipitous peak, nearly four 
thousand feet high, composed of huge ex- 
posed areas of granite ledges. “The Pro- 
file’ or “Old Man of the Mountains” is 
a remarkable profile in rock of a man’s 
features. It looks towards the southeast 
and is formed by three separate ledges of 
granite. This wonderful natural phenome- 
non has been admired by and written of 
by thousands of travellers from all parts 
of the globe. Hawthorne’s story on the 
“Great Stone Face” is a tale of the Pro- 
file. The Flume House is a magnificent 
hotel with accommodation easily for one 
hundred, while at the end of the stage 
ride is the Profile House. The new Pro- 
file House, which was opened in June. is 
one of the most elegant and costly hostel- 
ries in New England. 

South of Wing Road and north from 
Profile House but a few miles, is Bethle- 
hem, the mountain mecca, the paradise of 
the upland regions. Bethlehem is the 
highest of New England’s villages and is 
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situated on a slope 1,450 feet above sea 
level. Blessed with an abundance of beau- 
tiful scenery, pure, revivifying atmosphere, 
the salubrious qualities of which prove a 
sure-cure treatment for sufferers from hay 
fever, it favors this particular class of 
health seekers; but combining with its 
healthful climate a full quota of pleasure 
essentials, Bethlehem rightfully exacts 
honor as the mountains’ “ideal summer 
resort.” From Bethlehem’s golf links one 
can survey the imposing Presidential 
Range, and the long line of the Franco- 
nias; while from its magnificent “street,” 
the town of Littleton, and fading in the 
distance, the Green Mountains greet the 
view. The drives are numerous and at- 
tractive ;—it is but eighteen miles to the 
base of Mt. Washington; seventeen to 
Crawford’s; twelve to Fabyans; fifteen to 
Jefferson; ten to Profile; seven to Sugar 
Hill and five to Littleton—and the roads 
are suitable for driving and automobiles. 
Mt. Aggasiz is within easy walking dis- 
tance of the center of the town. The golf 
links are a nine hole course. Tennis is a 
popular pastime among the guests and 
Bethlehem’s baseball team of college ama- 
teurs is the pride of the resorters. A mile 
east of the center of the town is Maple- 
wood. Maplewood’s fame as a summer 


resort is justly due to its grand location 
on an extensive plateau, in the very heart 


of the White Mountains. The Maplewood 
Hotel is a high grade house, favored with 
a generous and most desirable patronage. 
It accommodates about five hundred guests 
and is supplied with all the modern acces- 
sories of a strictly first class summer 
hotel. It has admirable facilities for the 
care and repair of automobiles. The golf 
course, unlike many courses abounds in 
natural bunkers and is more like Scottish 
links in its upkeep. The links have a 
range of forty-six hundred yards and is an 
eighteen hole course. 

Using Wing Road as a central point. 
and follwing the railroad route north, we 
pass through Whitefield Junction, Scott 
and Dalton, all delightful little mountain 
villages, on the way to Lancaster. Lan- 
caster is protected by high mountains on 
the east and borders on Israel’s River. 
The Lancaster House is the principal hotel 
and the view from the veranda is perfect. 
Lunenburg Heights, a picturesque hill sec- 
tion lies just beyond the Connecticut in 
Vermont, but a few miles’ drive from 
Lancaster. West from Whitefield Junction 
are Whitefield, Jefferson, Cherry -Moun- 
tain, Gorham and Berlin. Whitefield is a 
farming village with a hilly surface and 
excellent ‘opportunities for enjoyment. 
Seven hotels and boarding houses afford 
accommodations at rates of $1.25 a day 
and upwards. The largest hotel is the 
Mountain View House, fourteen dollars 
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per week, and accommodates three hun- 
dred. Jefferson is a mountain village laid 
out on a beautiful spur of Mt. Starr King 
over the valley of Israel’s River. Its cle- 
vation has made it the rival of Bethleliem 
and Jefferson disputes the claim of superi- 
ority of altitude with that village. I1 is 
certain however, that Jefferson possesses 
the same medicinal qualities prescribed ind 
compounded for hay fever sufferers at 
Bethlehem, and nowhere does the eniire 
White Mountain Range present such a 
striking and imposing scene as in the view 
observed from Jefferson. Jefferson Hivh- 
lands, another popular summer center is 
nearby and the drives include those to 
Lancaster, Stage Hollow, Randolph, a 
neighboring town patronized by vacation- 
ists and the top of Mt. Prospect and tie 
base of Cherry Mountain. Jefferson ha: a 
dozen smaller hotels and boarding places 
and the palatial Waumbek and cottages, 
which can easily accommodate five hundr-d 
guests. Next is Cherry Mountain and ivl- 
lowing is Gorham, at the entrance to the 
famous Glen. The trip to the summit of 
Mt. Washington via the Glen route ‘s 
through the most beautifyl and roman 
scenery imaginable, for sixteen and a half 
miles. Gorham has two hotels and several 
large boarding houses. Berlin is the busy 
city of the mountains, yet her scenic ador 
ments are even superior to Gorham, for 
here the Androcoggin and the foaming 
Berlin Falls add their decorations to the 
glory of the mountains. Some peopie 
maintain that the finest view from the base 
of Mt. Washington is the Fabyan Hou 
in the town of Fabyan. The Fabyan 
House is one of the best of the mountain 
hotels run by the popular O. W. Barron 
and can easily care for five hundred. It is 
situated at an elevation of 1571 feet and 
within plain view are all the peaks of the 
Presidential Range, the prospect is com- 
plete. At Bretton Woods, the works of 
rature and the arts of man have com 
bined and through their unison have pro 
duced one of the most gorgeous scenic 
effects in the mountains. Anderson and 
Price are the hosts and the beautiful Mt. 
Pleasant and the sumptuous Mt. Washing 
ten, the most magnificent summer hotel in 
the world, offer every inducement of com- 
fort and luxury to the thousands who an- 
nually assemble here. Beautiful drives and 
walks, spacious golf courses and basebail 
parks, surround the hotel. The near view 
of the mountains is grand, the summit of 
Mt. Washington, when not enveloped in 
clouds, is clearly seen, and but a short dis 
tance across is the the base, where the 
mountain train is preparing for its 
“climb to the clouds.” 

Mt. Washington is the monarch of the 
White Hills; 6, 293 feet high, the loftiest 
peak east of the Rockies and north of the 
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Carolinas; exactly 4.722 feet higher than 
Fabyan. The summit of Mt. Washington 
is reached by bridle or footpaths, the 
Crawford Trail, leading from the Craw- 
ford House, requiring a whole day to 
make the ascent. From the old Glen 
}{ouse, a carriage road leads up the east 
side and a pathway from Fabyan; but the 
popular route is via the Cogwheel Railway. 
‘he trip occupies about an hour and the 
panorama is truly wonderful. On the sum- 
mit is a comfortable hotel, for visitors in- 
variably remain over night to experience 
the exquisite enjoyment of a mountain sun- 
rise. On a clear day, from the summit 
one can gaze over a circle of perhaps a 
thousand miles in circumference; east to 
he Atlantic Ocean; west to the shores of 
‘hamplain; south beyond the: borders of 
Vinnipesaukee and north to the Province 
f Quebec. The temperature rarely ex- 
eeds forty and snow may be encountered 
nm the summit the year round. Within 
valking distance of the summit is the 
amouse “Lake of the Clouds” and many 
ther points of interest. From Bretton 
Woods our exit from the White Moun- 
tains will be via the wonderful Crawford 
Notch, which by many is preferred as 
an entrance to the White Mountains. 
Below Bretton Woods on the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad is Crawfords, the site of the 
Crawford House. This splendid hotel, 


now meets every want of the army of 
tourists who visit here during the sum- 


mer, and where years ago the sturdy 
pioneers of the mountains, Abel and Ethan 
Allen Crawford extended their hospitality 
in the first hotel established in the region. 
About three miles from the Crawford 
House, a little before reaching the Willey 
House, the Notch proper begins, extend- 
ing to the gate or entrance at Bartlett, a 
distance of three miles. The railroad 
winds along the terraces several hundred 
feet high and from the car windows, the 
splendor of the Notch can be viewed much 
better than from the road. This pass is 
between Mt. Willard and Mt. Willey on 
the west, and Webster and Jackson on the 
east. In 1826, the Willey family, fearful 
of a tremendous slide from Mt. Willey, 
fled from the house, but ere they found 
shelter. were caught in the terrible crash, 
and all perished while the house which 
they feared would be demolished first, 
escaped destruction. Barstow in his his- 
tory of New Hampshire thus describes the 
Crawford Notch: “Descending the river, 
the mountains in some places seem to 
close before you and meet together. In 
other places, their bare sides, scarred with 
avalanches, rise perpendicularly at first, 
then receding, swell into rugged pinnacles, 
with projecting craggs on either side, 
which nod over the bleak ridges under- 
neath, threatening to burst from the gi- 
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gantic mounds and crush the lower falls 
that surround them. The Saco has now 
swelled to a maddening torrent, and thun- 
ders down the chasm with a deep roar and 
a wild echo. After struggling through 
the mountains, the river issues with a calm 
flow upon the plain below and _ scarcely 
can the country furnish a more pleasant 
vale than that which borders the slow 
winding current of the Saco in the towns 
of Conway and Fryeburg.” The general 
term, as applied to Crawford Notch, em- 
braces as far as North Conway, which is 
looked upon as the entrance. Bartlett has 
two hotels and plenty of summer boarding 
places. Jackson, reached from Glen and 
Jackson Station on the Maine Central 
Railroad claims the famous Wildcat River, 
a handsome mountain stream which bi- 
sects the town. Jackson Falls, Ellis River, 
Glen Ellis Falls, Goodrich Falls, Iron 
Mountain, Double Head and Mt. Bartlett 
are all within easy driving and tramping 
distance. North Conway and_ Intervale 
are the “East Side” resorts of the moun- 
tains. They are situated in the choicest 
intervales of the mountains, watered by 
the pure Saco and guarded on east and 
west by the White Horse Ridge and Rat- 
tlesnake Range. Nearby is Mt. Kearsarge 
and across the river is Moat Mountain. 
At Intervale the view of the green valley 
with the giant peaks of the mountain 
range in the distance and nearer the ver- 
dant tops of the three “Thorns” is one of 
the loveliest combinations of pastoral and 
mountain vistas in the country. From the 
veranda of the Intervale House, one gets 
the entire sweep and at North Conway, 
likewise one surveys landscape pictures on 
all sides. Artist’s Falls, Diana’s Baths, 
Cathedral Woods, Humphrey’s Ledge, Mt. 
Surprise, Goodrish Falls, Bartlett Boulder, 
Conway Corner, Jackson Falls, Pitman’s 
Arch, Hurricane Mountain, Ridge Ride, 
Potter’s Farm, Carter’s Notch, Butter- 
milk Hollow, Fryeburg and Lovewell’s 
Highland Park, Glen Ellis Falls, Swift 
River and Chicoma Lake are points of in- 
terest easily reached. Bath, Intervale and 
North Conway, have each a dozen first’ 
class summer hotels and boarding houses, 
with varying prices and accommodations 
to suit. South of North Conway are 
Madison and Ossipee, ideal summer re- 
sorts, blessed with fine mountain air; an 
abundance of trout brooks and lakes and 
nearby cosy walks and drives. Mt. Cho- 
corua, one of the most interesting peaks 
of the Sandwich Range is easily reached 
from these towns and is a favorite climb 
with mountain trampers. On the Maine 
Central Railroad, west of North Conway, 
is Fryeburg, Maine, a town filled with In- 
dian traditions and historical landmarks, 
enjoying all the benefits of the mountains 
in the shape of scenery, fresh air and good 
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view points. Lovewell’s Pond in Frye- 
burg, is an excellent resort for campers 
and fishermen. Away up in_ northern 
New Hampshire is Dixville Notch, not 
exactly a White Mountain resort, but near 
enough to be classed thus. It is neigh- 
borly to the Rangeley and Connecticut 
Lakes and its brooks and ponds are favor- 
ite resorts for the fishermen. The Notch 
is a deep ravine among high hills and is 
one of the most imposing scenes of rock 
and mountain views in America. Cole- 
brook is the prominent summer center in 
this vicinity and also a departing point for 
the Connecticut Lakes on the Canadian 
border. In northern Vermont the Lake 
Memphremagog and Lake Willoughby re- 
gions, surrounded by high hills, are the 
nearest counterparts of Swiss Lakes to be 
found in the country and may be properly 
styled “mountain mirrors.” But ten miles 
of Memphremagog starting at Newport, lie 
within the territory of Vermont, the rest 
is in Canada. A steamer, “The Lady of 
the Lake” sails from Newport, past the 
towering peak of Bear Mountain and the 
Majestic Owl’s Head. Willoughby is 
reached from West Burke, Vermont, an 
eight mile stage ride. The lake is six 
miles long and about one and a half miles 
wide and lies between two mountains, Pis- 
gah and Hor. Indeed, the hills of northern 
Vermont which lie scattered between the 
White Mountains on the east and the 
Green Mountains on the west, have every 
right to be classed in the mountain dis- 
trict. Their scenery is both rugged and 
pastoral, grand and sublime, valley fol- 
lows mountain and meadow succeeds 
highland. 

But Vermont looks for mountains not 
towards her scattered hills, but to the 
range of Green giants which have given 
her her name. The Green Mountains have 
two New England portals, one via the 
Central Vermont Railroad and the other 
via the Rutland Railroad at Bellows Falls. 
Entering the Central Vermont Portal at 
White River, the train reaches Bethel, be- 
fore we are aware of our proximity to 
the mountains. Six miles more and at 
Randolph we come within sight of the 
higher summits. Beyond is Braintree, 
huddled midst a heap of rising hills and at 
Roxbury, the next station, the Dog River 
rises one thousand feet above the sea level. 
At Roxbury, the train crosses the summit 
pass of the Green Mountains. Next is 
Northfield, sheltered by two ranges of 
hills, one on each side of the river. From 
Montpelier Junction, a spur track runs to 
Montpelier, but a short distance. Mont- 
pelier, the capital city of the state, is in 
the Winooski Valley, guarded by high, 
round-topped hills and craggy mountain 
peaks which enhance the vista of broad, 
green fields and rich meadows. A city 
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with a reputation free from hay fever and 
warranted to dispel all germs with beauti- 
ful drives and parks and one of the bes 
hotels in the state, Montpelier has all th 
appurtenances of a New England summ 
resort. At Middlesex, the river plung 
into Middlesex Narrows, a canyon about 
quarter of a mile in length and thirty fe: 
deep and at Waterbury, eight miles fro 
Montpelier, Camel’s Hump and Mt. Man 
field meet our gaze. These two loftie 
peaks of the Green Mountains are with’. 
easy riding distance of Waterbur 

Waterbury has two hotels and boardi: 

houses. North Duxbury, Richmond an 

Williston lie in an agricultural distri 

and are favored with the excellent valle 

and river pictures of this region. A 
Stowe, which is 227 miles from Bosto: 
Mansfield’s summit looms up, but nin 
miles distant, easily reached. The viey 
from the summit of .Mount Manstield is 
surpassed only by that from Mt. Wash 
ington. The Summit House is situated a 
the foot of what is known as the Nose 
and is a modern hotel; first class in every 
respect. Lake Mansfield, a beautiful sheet 
of water, covering an area of about one 
hundred acres, is iour miles south of the 
summit. Between Stowe and Waterbury, 
the Mt. Mansfield electric railway makes 
five trips daily, connecting with all pas- 
senger trains. Six miles southeast of 
Montpelier is Barre, the Granite center 
and Williamstown, the site of the health- 
ful Williamstown Springs, a _ celebrated 
summer resort, is connected by train with 
Barre. The Gulf House is the popular 
rendezvous for resorters. Northfield, ten 
miles south of Montpelier, is in the very 
heart of the Green Mountains. and has a 
wealth of picturesque scenery. Camels’ 
Hump is reached from Stowe by a six- 
teen mile drive and a five mile walk, 
but at Barre her high hills and wild 
mountains vista is shown to best advan- 
tage. The summit of Camel’s Hump is 
but three miles distant. There is a first 
class hotel here and several smaller board- 
ing houses. Next follows Richmond, a 
noted dairy section, and then Williston, a 
farming town with a summer hotel admir- 
ably located on a high hill, overlooking 
Lakt Champlain. Here the Winooski Val- 
ley ends, at the gates of Burlington. 

From Bellows Falls, the route is via the 
Rutland Railroad and in the valley of the 
Black River at Ludlow we enter the 
mountains. The train ascends heavy 
grades and just north of Ludlow the rail- 
road is built, through a picturesque pass 
in the Green Mountains, continuing on to 
Headville and thence to Summit, over one 
thousand feet above sea level. Both Sum- 
mit and Headville are favorite places for 
hunting and fishing. Mt. Holly, three 
miles beyond the summit, is a typical lit- 
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tle Green Mountain hamlet and the forest 
covered tops of Mt. Hillington, Pico and 
Shrewsbury are nearby. East Walling- 
ford, three miles further on, and Mott 
Hiaven, secluded in the mountains, are 
choice retreats. Cuttingville, also boasts 
cf a hotel and is patronized by many dur- 
ing July and August. And easily reached 
from Cuttingville by stage are Lake 
Shrewsbury, Shrewsbury, North Shrews- 
bury and Cold River. At North Claren- 
con is the Clarendon Gorge, where the 
Miller River rolls rumbling along and in 

few minutes the city of Rutland comes 
into view. Rutland is situated at an ele- 
vation of five hundred and sixty-two feet 
nd facing the city on the east are the 
ommanding spires of the Green Moun- 
1ins; Pico, Shrewsbury, East Mountain 
nd Ball Mountain. There are magnifi- 
ent drives in the vicinity of the city to 
’roctor’s Falls, the mountains, Killington 
-eak, Lake Pico, Bridgewater, Lake St. 
‘atherine and Lake Bomoseen. An elec- 
ric railway runs throughout the city and 
o many of the neighboring points of in- 
erest. Proctor, a marble center, the home 
f U. S. Senator Proctor, and Pittsford, 
located on a hill about three miles north 
of Proctor, are pleasant little mountain 
hamlets. Pittsford is admirably located 
on a hill overlooking the valley of the 
Otter and has pure sand springs in the 
near neighborhood and a wealth of his- 
toric landmarks and associations. It is 
gradually growing as a vacation center. 
From Brandon, the two lovely lakes, 
Dunmore and Silver are reached. Lake 
Dunmore is eight miles from the village. 
The lake is five miles in length and one 
and a quarter miles wide. Two medern 
summer hotels, accommodating three hun- 
dred guests, take care of the summer visi- 
tors. At Sudbury, eight miles west of 
Brandon, is Lake Hertonia, and one mile 
from the Lake is the famous Hyde Manor. 
Hyde Manor has accommodations for two 
hundred and fifty guests; is ideally placed 
midst the richest of the Green Mountain 
scenery and is blessed with pure air and 
good piscatorial opportunities, for the 
anglers may try a cast for black bass and 
pickerel in Lake Hertonia and at Lake 
Hinkum ,a forty minutes’ drive. Seven 
miles beyond Salisbury is Middlebury, and 
eleven miles east of Middlebury is the 
Bread Loaf Inn and Bread Loaf Moun- 
tain, four thousand feet high. The Inn 
stands upon a plateau at an altitude of six- 
teen hundred feet and is one of Vermont’s 
best known summer resorts. Burnt Hill, 
Silent Cliff and Lake Pleiad are points of 
interest in the neighborhood. Bristol, the 
terminus of the Bristol Railroad, six miles 
in length, running from New Haven Junc- 
tion, is a fertile little farming town, shel- 
tered by Hog Back Mountain. Hotels and 
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boarding houses are within easy walking 
distance of some of the best known places 
of interest in the mauntains. Devil’s 
Windpipe, Money Diggers’ Cave and Rat- 
tlesnake Den are among them. Leaving 
Bristol, the glory of the Green Mountains. 
fades and a few miles beyond, we are out- 
side the realms of the mountains. Let us- 
now hie toward the hills of Massachu- 
setts, to the inviting towns midst the Hoo- 
sac Range and the Berkshire Hills. 

The famous Hoosac Tunnel bores the 
range through Hoosac Mountain for a 
distance of four and a half miles. The 
east portal is beyond Zoar and the west 
at North Adams. North Adams is situ- 
ated in the very heart of the Hoosac 
Mountains, surrounded by hills ranging 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet in 
height. Although a busy city of commer- 
cial proclivities, North Adams has also a 
store of cherished gifts in the shape of 
scenery and pure air for the vacationist 
and many nearby features of interest, 
reached by driving or walking, one of the 
most popular of which is the wonderful 
Natural Bridge. The bridge is located on 
Hudson’s Brook, the waters of which have 
worn a passage through the solid rock a 
distance of a mile and fifteen feet wide. 
Sadawga Springs and Stamford are 
reached by stage from North Adams. 
Sadawga Springs is situated twenty-one 
hundred feet above the sea and possesses 
a beautiful lake and a famous floating 
island and is a delightful retreat for rest 
and health. Stamford is a lovely little 
town sheltered on one side by the Hoosac 
Mountains and on the other by the Green 
Mountains. Fifteen miles’ drive from 
North Adams is Heartwellville, Vermont, 
a quiet little farming town with a summer 
colony. Williamstown, the handsome col- 
lege town, is one of the most beautiful 
summer sections in New England. Henry 
Ward Beecher referred to it as situated 
“in a country of valleys, lakes and moun- 
tains that is yet to be as celebrated as the 
lake district of England or the hill coun- 
try of Palestine.” At Williamstown is lo- 
cated Williams College and from here 
Greylock is easiest reached by carriage 
road. Sand Springs, whose curative pow- 
ers are well known, is a favorite visiting 
place. Greylock is 2525 feet above the sea 
and an excellent panorama rewards the 
tourist who climbs to the summit. Look- 
ing eastward, the Hoosac Range meets the 
prospect, while toward the north, the long 
line of the Green Mountains greets the 
vision. One large hotel, the Greylock, 
besides several smaller ones and boarding 
houses, are well prepared to serve the 
visitors to Williamstown. Following the 
winding of the mountains, the railroad 
leads us from Williamstown, across the 
State line to Pownal and North Pownal, 
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Vermont, ‘both beautiful hamlets in the 
midst of’°the mountains. The Hoosac 
River shows its presence here and adds 
materially ‘to the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings.’ Bennington, the sacred bat- 
telground of John Stark’s victory, is but 
a few miles distant and having journeyed 
hence, one has toured the few but striking 
haunts of the “Hoosac.” 

And now for the Berkshire Hills! which 
comprise a magnificent territory of moun- 
tains, valleys and lakes, reaching from Sulis- 
bury to Williamstown and from Williams- 
town to Bennington, Vermont. The Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad winds through the 
principal cities of this region. And one 
writer on this territory said, “We hve en- 
tered the Berkshires by a road far supe- 
rior to the Appian Way. On every side 
are/rich valleys and smiling hillsides and 
deep set in ‘their hollows, lovely lakes 
sparkle like gems.” From early summer 
until late autumn, the Berkshires attract 
the tourists and in October when the va- 
cationists have fled from the seashore and 
country and the frosts of the Green and 
the White Mountains have forced a de- 
parture, a farewell vacation pilgrimage is 
made to the Berkshires, where the splen- 
dor of the autumn foliage and the fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere not only satisfies 
but enthralls the visitors. Beecher, speak- 
ing of October in the Berkshires, says, 
“Have the evening clouds suffused with 
sunset, dropped down and become fixed 
into solid forms? Have the rainbows that 
followed autumn storms faded upon the 
mountains and left their mantles there? 
What a mighty chorus of colors do the 
trees roll down the valleys, up the hill- 
sides and over the mountains.” Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, has been termed the 
“Gem City of the Berkshires.” It is 150 
miles from Boston and 52 miles from AI- 
bany, New York. It is the center of a su- 
perb circumference of drive and view. It 
has all the conveniences and accommoda- 
tions that modern life requires, good walks, 
‘good roads, water, electric lights, churches 
of all denominations, library, etc. The 
principal hotel is the Maplewood. Bal- 
anced Rock is Berkshire’s greatest natural 
‘curiosity. It is located to the northeast of 
Pittsfield and is reached by a very pleas- 
ant drive. Its height is eighteen feet, esti- 
mated weight of 150 tons and rests upon 
‘one square foot of surface. Onota Lake is 
one and a quarter miles distant; Pontoosuc 
two miles; Silver Lake one and a half 
miles; Ashley Lake, five miles and More- 
wood _Lake two miles. Greylock is 
reached by good roads and by electric cars 
from Pittsfield. Electric cars connect 
Pittsfield with Lenox, which is on the line 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
Lenox has attained the highest rank as a 
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vacation resort, surrounded by ll 
charms of the Berkshires, while 
wealth of her patrons has fixed upon he 
the same exclusive mark which stanips 
Newport the seashore city of the “sm 
set.” Driving and riding, automobiling 
walking or golfing, offer opportunities {fo 
pleasure beyond the ordinary. The d 
tant views are fine; the Green Mountai 
on the north; the Salisbury Hills in Cc 
necticut and the Catskill Mountains to t 
west are in plain view The Hotel Aspe: 
wall, a magnificently equipped hostelry and 
the “Curtis” are two of the aye i 
hotels. Stockbridge, a smaller town the 
Lenox, possesses charming social life an 
the famous Red Lion Inn, where tourist 
gather. Stockbridge has a golf club and 
few minutes’ walk from the hotel are th 
links. Just to the east of Pittsfiel< 
reached by the Boston & Albany and tro 
ley cars is Dalton, Massachusetts. Dalto 
has excellent hotel accommodations an 
numerous scenic attractions. Wahcana! 
Falls, one of the handsomest of the Berk 
shire cascades, is located near the town 
Dalton has acquired fame as being the 
site of the “Crane Paper Mills” where the 
paper used by the government for green- 
backs is manufactured. Hinsdale, Massa- 
chusetts, a few miles east of Dalton, is a 
busy little town and has a hotel and sev- 
eral boarding houses, beautiful walks and 
drives and many attractions for the sum- 
mer vacationist. Becket is sixteen miles 
east of Pittsfield, and here Centre and 
Yoakum Lakes afford boating and fishing 
opportunities. Beautiful roads penetrate 
the mountain district. Centre Lake is a 
fine sheet of water, about one mile in 
length. It is located on the top of a hill 
and is fifteen hundred feet above sea 
level. The summer home of the late W. 
C. Whitney is located at Becket, in the 
October Mountains. 

Templeton, twelve hundred feet above 
the sea, is one of the oldest towns in the 
state. It is five hours’ ride from Boston 
and is situated on the western slope of a 
long plateau, and whichever way you 
turn, a constantly changing picture of 
beautiful landscape is presented. Middle- 
field, which is situated three and _a_half 
miles from the Boston & Albany Railroad 
station, on the top of one of the lofty hills 
of the Berkshires, at an altitude of eight- 
een hundred feet, is fast growing as a 
summer resort. Middlefield has a country 
club of about one hundred members. This 
greatly adds to the social life of the com- 
munity. Cummington and Worthington 
are popular summering spots. Cumming- 
ton is reached by stage from Dalton and 
Worthington is reached from Hinsdale, 
Massachusetts, by stage. Huntington is a 
pretty little village nestling among the 
hills, and two miles from Huntington, is 
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That’s the way 


COFFEE 
WORKS THE HEART. 
Look out for it. 


Run after a car or run up stairs and see whether your 
heart is weak or not. 


If it flutters weakly, look out! 


You need a strong heart in your business. Try quit- 
ting coffee if it weakens the heart action or breaks 
down your nervous strength in any way. 


It’s easy if you have well-made 


POSTUM 


and “There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. U. 8. A., 
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Goss Heights, a favorite resort. Spencer 
offers a variety of delightful scenery and 
advantages for a summer home and is lo- 
cated one thousand feet above the sea 
level. Spencer has a magnificent hotel, 
the Massasoit and numerous _ boarding 
houses. It is situated in the center of a 
very interesting historical district and 
there are a hundred interesting points 
easily reached by trolley or short drives. 
New Salem is a quiet village, on the sum- 
mit of a picturesque hill, three and a half 
miles from the railroad station. Bland- 
ford, Massachusetts, is a central village in 
the Berkshire Hills. The average altitude 
of the town is fifteen hundred feet. Its 
easy access, interesting scenery and de- 
lightful climate have made it a popular 
summer resort. There are numerous lakes 
in the vicinity, and the view embraces Mt. 
Tom, Monadnock, North Haystack and 
Greylock. Many cottagers, seeking sites 
for a summer home, have selected Bland- 
ford and its growing colony of cottages 
speaks its praises as u- vacation town. 
Abouth thirty miles north of Springfield, 
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Massachusetts, is Greenwich. Mt. Pom- 
roy, Mt. Lizzie and Great Quabbin Moun- 
tains rise abruptly from the Greenwich 
Valley. The town has ten lakes within 
its borders and is crossed by the middle 
and east branches of Swift River. Quab- 
bin Inn is a new building and was opened 
for its first season in 1900. It is situated 
on a farm of over one hundred acres. 
The Berkshires are served from the wet 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartfor1 
Railroad, which reaches most of the im- 
portant towns. Great Barrington, one « 

the most attractive of the Berkshire tow: 

is reached only by the New York, Ne 

Haven & Hartford Railroad. It is ele 

vated far above the sea level and has bee: 
a summer resort of repute for many years 
It has fine ponds and lakelets in profusion 
scattered within its limits, and these ar: 
charming features in its landscape vista 
One might perhaps linger longer in the 
dear old Berkshires and the Hoosac re- 
gion, but we have journeyed to the bound- 
ary of New England and must end our 
tour at the threshold of the Empire State 


































EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Subway Station—One Block. 


The BROADWAY-VENDOME HOTEL 


BROADWAY and 4ist STREET, NEW YORK 








ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF. A 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AT MODERATE PRICES 
Grand Central 
Station—5 Minutes Walk. City Hall—Eight 
Minutes. Lower Section—Eight Minutes 
WITHIN TWO BLOCKS OF 
FIFTEEN @ROWINENT TAEATRES 
CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 









SINGLE ROOMS, near Bath, $1.50 PER DAY 
SINGLE ROOMS, with Bath, $2.00 PER DAY 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
BROADWAY VENDOME COMPANY 


Proprietor 


E. S. CROWELL, Genl. Manager 








A Customer Writes 


**T received my four rugs last 


night. I am delighted with 
them. It is surprising in re- 
sults. The old carpets were 


worthless; in their place at a 
small expense, I have got 
some nice, durable rugs that 
are really artistic.” 


BELGRADE RUG CO., 
32 Hollis St., Boston 


* $end for Circular 
No Agents 
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SIMPLICITY 














o THE PURITAN 
oO! 
im- 
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sta 
the WEAR LONGER THAN OTHER MAKES 
Te- BECAUSE OF SUPERIOR MATERIAL, 
nd- WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 
ur 
ate ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
—. SIMPLICITY—Dainty and neat, full in the body, 
four box pleats front and back. Has leg o'mutton 
sleeves, wrist bands, and turn over collar. Made in 
lawn plain or fancifully figured . eee 
CANDIA—An¢ettractive lawn ¢ sacque, Tight back 
belt, low neck, embroidered insertion down front, 
around neck and cuffs. Four pleats from shoulder 
down front, elbow leg o’mutton turned up sleeves, 
and waist strap.. $1.50 
MY BILLIE—Comfortable, ‘Jooes, ‘gancetal hang- 
ing, lounging sacque. Made in elegant figured crepe, 
trimmed with plain crepe of a different color. An 
. of A . 85c 
AMERICAN GIRL ideal serviceable garment for wear ........... 
— THE PURITAN—Sparkles with sturdy merit. 
es Made in figured lawn, loose front and back, large 
sleeves, yoke front and back. It has quarter down 
V neck collar, and is edged in contrasting colors 75c 
AMERICAN GIRL—A refreshing housedress with 
tizht back, sash at waist. Fronts full gathered with 
heading and set on yoke. Leg o’mutton sleeves, 
with buttoned cuffs, small roll collar .........$1 50 
LADY BOUNTIFUL—A spacious strongly made 
kimona of the best quality figured crepe. Yoked 
front and back, wide pointed sleeves and contrasting 
colored silk bands around neck, down front, and cn 
sleeves. . ‘ ... $2.50 
MISS LIBERTY A gracetel how y, long kimona 
of capriciously printed crepe. It has wide. Japanese 
sleeves and is trimmed with contrasting crepe. . $2.00 
: CLEOPATRA —-A really gorgeous dressing gown 
made in many beautiful designs of rich silk. 
The full length artistic cut, the Japanese shoulder 
sleeves, anc contrasting silk trimming, finish a 
handy robe the eect of ees it will - hard to find 
at the price....... . $8.00 
If your dealer won't supply you, we will, on receipt 
of price. 12c. extra to prepay delivery will bring a 
beautiful romance, The Lawn Courtship. Write 
to-day. 
The Leicester and Continental Mills Co., Inc. 
Largest Makers of Garments in the World, 
emer come! 








DeptS* 134 GERMANTOWN, PA. 
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ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


MONT 


TO VER- 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY MAKEs SPE- 
CIAL RATES TO VACATIONISTS 


From now on through the summer sea- 
son the Central Vermont Railway will 
sell round-trip summer excursion tickets 
from Boston and all principal cities in 
New England to all Vermont, Lake Cham- 
plain and many Canadian and Adirondack 
resorts. Such tickets are good going until 
September 30th, and on the return trip 
may be used up to November ist. The 
rates cover more than a hundred attrac- 
tive summering places on the line of the 
scenic “Green Mountain Route.” Book- 
lets and information ~ to T. 
H. Hanley, N. E , 360 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEAUTIES OF JERSEY 

Two bvoklets issued by the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey are particularly fine 
examples of this class of literature. 

One is “Seaside Resorts in New Jersey,” 
and the other is “In the Jersey Foothills,” 
and both have been prepared with the ut- 
most regard for entertaining description 
and artistic illustration. The former is a 
complete handbook of the Jersey coast re- 
sorts, the value of the information being 
equalled by the attractive style in which it 
has been handled. The other deals with 
the interior of the State, with helpful de- 
scriptions of various points and charming 
pictures of sylvan scenes, winding rivers, 
and other features. Each book is of spe- 
cial interest to the vacationist. W. H. 
Hayden, who handles the Jersey Central's 
advertising, has a thorough understand- 
ing of the requirements of railroad pub- 
licity. 


USEFUL FOR TRAVELLERS 

The Accident Cabinet Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, is placing on the market 
a small Sick and Accident Cabinet, suit- 
able for travellers, autoists, etc. It con- 
tains twenty- -four articles most likely to 
be needed in case of oe or accident. 
Price of same is only $1.50, less than the 








retail value of the contents. They also 
manufacture larger sizes, for use in f.: 
tories, shops, ete. Their advertiseme: t 
can be found on another page. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU 


In travelling during your summer vac: 
tion, a most useful thing to take with yc 
is a neat little box of remedies, styled Tal 
a-Tab. It is an allopathic home emer 
gency case—in fact a medicine chest cor 
taining bottles with tablets for all commo 
ills. The price is $1.00 and it may sav 
one five times that amount. Tak-a-Tab i 
manufactured by the J. H. Carpenter Co 
5 Park Square, Boston. 


A POPULAR DENTIFRICE 


A good thing, well advertised, is bound 
to bring good results. Such is the cas: 
with Dentacura, an article which although 
on the market but a few years, has now 
become firmly established in several coun- 
tries and is to be found in all well-regu 
lated homes in the United States. The 
reason for this is twofold: first, the article 
is well advertised by its capable manage- 
ment and second, the dentifrice is ideal in 
every way, being endorsed by physicians 
everywhere. The Dentacura Co., 206 Al- 
ling street, Newark, N. J., manufacture it 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED 
Of the many hotels on the North Shore, 
none is more delightfully located than the 


New Ocean House at Swampscott. The 
drives are perfect, the bathing fine and 
best of all—the hotel is managed in a 
manner which is a pleasure to its guests. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the 
same faces are seen here season after sea- 
son. Ainslie & Grabow also manage the 
Hotel Tuileries and Hotel Empire on 
Commonwealth avenue, Boston and in 
winter the Hotel Titchfield at Port An- 
tonio, Jamaica, the finest winter hotel in 
the West Indies. Hotel men in every 
sense of the word is the reason why they 
know how to care for their guests in so 
hospitable a manner. 




















Iam familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World, and 
commend it to the schol- 


Merrill | 
ar, as well as tothe plain 


and 
mo pow. 
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failure 





The author’s : labors 
are deserving of the high- 
est praise. I most heart- 
ily recommend the work 
for study and convenient 
reference. 

Benj. Harrison 








Gives a Grand ig et eagnind to the Readers of the New England [Magazine 
To place in your homes their World Famed Publication 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 


,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 


Brand new, latest edition, down to the close of the Russia- Japan War, beautifully bound 
in Half Morocco. We are offering the remaining sets to New England Magazine readers 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 





EEE 
We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. 
dress plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from 


write name and 


Tear off the Coupon, 


is History, and to print our price 


»roadecast, for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


RIDPATH 
VOL.! 


WEIGHS 55 


Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; 
of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture 
ind refinement; of French elegance and British power; to 
he rise of the Western world, including the complete 
history of the United States and every other nation down 
So the close cf the Russia-Japan war. 
He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 
#f history. Alexander is there, —patriot, warrior, states- 
nan, diplomat,—crowning the glory of Grecian history. 
Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Per- 
sian fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on 
earth, and so sets up a poor madman’'s 
$I name to stand for countless centuries as the 
Brings the synonym of savage cruelty. Napoleon fights 
Compiete Setg Waterloo again under your very eyes, and 
Balance [reels before the iron fact that at last the end 
Siioniniy of his gildeddreamhascome. Bismarck is 
there—gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist 
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RIDPATH 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


WORLD 


HISTORY 
2F THE 


WORLD 


HISTORY 
OF THE 
WORLL 
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RIDPAT? RIDPATH RIDPATH 


VOL.vi 


RIDPATH 


RIDPATH 
L.\ VOL. |* 


POUNDS 


in the diplomatic 1ing,—laughing with grim disdain at 
France, which says. ‘You shall not.”? Washington is there 
“four-square to all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof 
against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned 
darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his 
fellow-countrymen, and on {nto another century, the 
most colossal world-figure of his time. 

He covers every race, every nation, ev- 
ery time, and holds you spel!bound by his 
wonderful eloquence. Nothing more in- 
teresting, absorbing, and inspiring was 
ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in your 
home. Itisawork that you 
will value as long as you live 
and read over and over 


again. 

200,000 Amex 
own and love 
Ridpath 


Send 
Coupon 
To-day 


Newspaper 

Association 

204 Dearborn St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail, without 

cost to me, sample pages 

of Ridpath’s History con- 

taining his famous “Race 

Chart” in colors, map of China 

and Japan, diagram of Panama 

Canal, specimen pages from the 

work, etc., and write me full partic- 

ulars of your special offer to New Eng- 
land Magazine Readers. 
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* « WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON # 





COOK’S 


A La CARTE PEerFEcT SERVICE 
CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


23-33 Avon St. 
LANDERS’ 


Lapigs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsBus Ave. 695 WASHINGTON ST. 
Open Day and Night 








NoontTimMeE Resort IN BANKING DISTRICT 
LeCLAIR LUNCH 
Best Coffee in Boston 

N. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 5 STATE STREET 





203 TREMONT AND 


38 Warren STs., 
\ ALSO 
LyNnN, HAVERHILL 


AND LAWRENCE 





THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. * 
A. PLAKIAS, PROPRIETOR 


Our CoMBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 


THE CLOVER 
Business Men’s LuNcH AND LAniEs’ CAFE 


MUSIC E. A. DEERY, MGR. 
3to II 944 Washington St. 








CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 





CALEDES 
A New Place for Old Friends 
PETIT LUNCH 


156 BOYLSTON STREET 


McDONALD’S 

131 TREMONT Sr. 
LapiEs’ & GENTLEMEN’S LUNCHEON SERVICE 
Vienna Bakery Tel. 1728 Oxford 


7 A.M. 8 P.M. 








R. H. WHITE’S 


A: Resort For SHOPPERS 


DINING HALL 


AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 





1874 ~=A Hearty Meal A Square Meal 1906 


OLD MARKET DINING ROOMS 


Our PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 





Durcin Park & Co., 30 N. Marker Sr 








. 743 WASHINGTON STREET 
Ba State Dair Lunch QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 
49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 














The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- 
known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 
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ERFECT 
AMPHLET-. 
RESERVER 
; Bind The New England Magazine 
at trifling: cost. On the shelf it looks just like a book; holds one number or a volume; as simple 
as.tying ashoe. See it at News, Books or Stationery Dealers—ask them to get it—or write to 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 
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#MONTASCO INN AND ANNEX @ 

INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. 
Ocean Bréezes, Home Comforts, Electric Lights, Boat- 

ing, Sailing and Fishing. 

Bathing Excellent and Safe for Women and Children, 

Veranda and Shade Trees. Scenery Varied 

and Unsurpassed. 
OPEN JUNE 15th to OCTOBER ist 

Board and Rooms from $8 to $10 per Week 

CONDUCTED BY MRS. W. E. WHITE TELEPHONE 2151 














Peta) For Liquor and 
. Zeley Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 

UuU : skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 

AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington. D.C. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. pexteeten, Mass. White Plains, N.Y. pittsburg, Pa., 


Son Francisco, Cal., Dwight, Il. St. outs. me, Colma Salen on 4246 Fifth 4~». 


1190 Market St. Marion, Ind. 038 Locuat St. Philadelphia. Pa., Providence, R. I. 
West Haven,Conn. Plainfield, Ind. North” ped ney N. H. 2N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah. 











To Know the Value of a Turkish Bath Visit 
Lundin’s New Tremont TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street, Under Tremont Theatre 
Adolph S. Lundin, Prop. . ” - . - - . Phone 625 Oxford 
LOOK FOR THE ELE€?TRIC SIGN 














* * LAKE VIEW INN ¥s | , 


Among Mountains and Lakes. 
Altitude 1200 feet. 
Table the best. 


Modern improvements. ° | 2 
For terms and booklet address ni OURAINE 
E. L. SMITH, Proprietor H 
Hillsboro Center = New Hampshire Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WINDSOR WATER |f)) itscvrsc ote" Scne'= 


accommodation for the comfort 
From STATE OF MAINE | pleasure of transient guests. 
THE PUREST ffl Moderate pices 
Boston OrFricE—OLD SouTH BUILDING 
Telephone, 2128 Main 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 

72nd year begins Sept. 19,1906. Endowed college-prepars 
tory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
Sar 9 and others. Art and music. Exverienced teachers. 

ative French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resi- 
dent instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam 
and electricity. thful location, within 30 miles of Boston. 

For catalogue and views, address 
Wuearton Seminary, 





Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and . Laboratories. Shep for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new 
gymnasium with cere pool. Fits for college, scientific school 
and business. Illustrated pamphlet seat free. Please address 
Dr. L. N.White, Rock Kidge Hail, Wellesley Hills,Mant 








New Jersey Military Academy 
ual to the best, in all respects, as catalogue will show. 
“ . "OL. O.u. WRIGH:, AM, Principal. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


Recommends Teachers, 
Correspondence invited. 


CANCER 
CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are a painless cure. 
Most cases are treated at home. Senc fo ook telling what 
wonderful things are being done. Gives instant reliet from pain. 

If not afflicted, cut this out and send it to some suffering one. 

Dr. B. F. BYE, 300 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





OF BOSTON: 

120 Boylston Street. 
tors and Private Schools. 
Telephone 
































DON'T LEAVE HOME 


Without one of our 
Emergency, Sick 
and Accident 
Cabinets 
In Your Suit Case 
Contains 24 articles most 
likely to be needed in case 
Size 3 1-2x4 1-2x6 1-2 of sickness or accident. 
THE AUTOIST, TRAVELER, RESORTER 
And any person liable to be sick or meet with accident should have one, 


Price $1.50. Express Charges Prepaid 


Large sizes for factories. etc , $7.00 and $4.00. 
Canvassers wanted. 


The Accident Cabinet Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








STRIKE OF A SEX! 


A Novel with a Plea—shows 
how married life can be made one 
continuous honeymoon. Endorsed 
by such great Journals as Public 
Opinion. Kate Field said: “I wish 
every thoughtful man and woman 
would read ‘Strike of a Sex.’’ 
Wives, read it to your husbands. 

GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 

To advertise Stockham books on 
sex, marriage and hygiene, we will 
send free description of Tokology 
(painless childbirth), Karezza (eth 
ics of marr age), Lovers’ World 
Parenthood and Prenatal Culture, 
together with a complete copy ofth: 
128-page Strike uf a Sex,all undera 
plain wrapper for 25 cts. postpaid. 

When writing state that you are of 
age, either married or cbout to marry 


70 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


(Est. 1881), Suite 0. 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 
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What Press Clippings 
Mean to You 


Press clipping information is information you 
can obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
all the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
cents a day. The 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world, 
reads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
cals each month, and even if you are now 2 sub- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 


Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Pusi- 
ness Reports, and ask about The International Inform «ion 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or materia! fos 
addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and r-lia- 
ble information upon any subject at a reasonable cost. Adcress 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, filinois, U.S. 4. 





—— 


Send us your addres 
and we will show you 
how to make $3a dry 
absolutely sure; we 


$3 aDaySur 


nish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we wi! 
in the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear prot 


for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at onc 


ot 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 1280 





TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Established 1881) 


Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
all makes; fully guaranteed; at astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
Save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he only charges two cents, sEND 
PosTAL for illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 


C.H. BATCHELDER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Canvas Goods 
234 to 240 State St. : ° Boston 


Telephone 1575, Richmond 
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COLONIAL ANNEX 
600 ROOMS 


Sixth and Penn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern in Every Respect 
Rates $1.00 up. 


Roome with bath, $1.50 up 


Centrally Located 


F. C. Smitn, Mor. 


























ere LENOX HOTEL 


I 
BUFFALO 


HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF THROUGHOUT 


OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS every 
five minutes between the Hotel, Depots, 
Wharves and Business District. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, ~ Proprietor 








LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street, West 
and Long Acre Square NEW YORK 


OPENED JAN. 1906 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Unsurpassed 
Apartments 


324 Rooms 
with 
Private Baths 


High Class 
Up-to-Date 
Hotel 


$1.50 PER DAY, AND UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Within Five Minutes Walk of 
EIGHT THEATRES 


Sena for Souvenir Postal Cards 


Geo. R. Jones @ Sons 

















NEW 


HOTEL ALBERT 


Cor. 11th St.& University Place 
NEW YorK 


- One! Block West of Broadway . . 





The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be- 
low 23rd ‘St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores. 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, : : PROPRIETOR 
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FOR YOUR VACATION, CAMPING TRIP 


or wherever you are remote from stores, 
or the services of a Doctor, take along our 


‘siiiline 
ALLOPATHIC HOME EMERGENCY CASE 
Our small, neat Medicine Chest, contains everything needed to 
Cure Sudden Colds, Sore Throat, La-Grippe, Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Headache, 
and all common ills. 
NO SPILL ALL TABLETS NO SPOIL 
By mail post-paid $1.00 Illustrated Booklet FREE 
THE J. H. CARPENTER COMPANY, 5 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS, 
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NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The grandes trip in America for health and 
leasure, The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
ontreal, Quebec and the fai med, Saguenay 

River, with its stupendous Capes “* Trinity * 

and “E Eternity. 










Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can. 
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An Ideal Sea Trip 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 


CHARMING daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nan- 

tucket Sounds. Fine view of picturesque Nova Scotia and of the 

bold, rugged Newfoundland Coast. A two weeks’ cruise at one- 
quarter the cost of going to Europe and a greater change of air and scene. 
Steamers sail weekly, making the round trip from New York to St. Johns 
and return in thirteen days and there can be no more delightful ocean voy- 
age for those who want rest and sea air. The steamers remain in Halifax 
one day, going and returning, and two days in St. Johns, thus giving pas- 
sengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful and interesting cities and 
surrounding country. The cost is low and the accommodation and service 
the very best. (Stop-over privileges allowed.) For full information, 
apply to Mention “New England Magazine” when writing. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 STATE ST. 


NEW YORK 
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Send Six Cents for 


“WONDERLAND 1906” 


It’s the travel-book of the year. 
Tells about the Great Northwest, 
with chapters on the Columbia 
River, Puget Sound, Alaska, the 
Bitterroot Mountains and Yellowstone 
National Park. If you plan a summer 
trip it will be very useful. 

Issued by the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Address requests to; A. M. Cleland, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 








VACATION SEASON 


**See America First’ Spend your vacation in Colorado which is 

_s brimful of attractions—where the exhilaration of 
the pure dry air enables you to live the genuine 
outdoor life—where game is_ plentiful—where 
the streams are teeming with trout, and where 
you will see the most famous mountain peaks, 
passes and canons in America. 





“9 









During the tourist season the 


DENVER AND 
RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD 
“Scenic Line of the World” 


will make special low rates from Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo to all the 
scenic points of interest in Colorado and Utah. 
Our booklet “Vacation Estimates” tells you about 
AThousand Miles Around theCircle the many wonderful places in Colorado—Colo- 
or a trip to Salt Lake City and return are rado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, Royal Gorge 
unsurpassed in scenic attractions—and Marshall Pass, Ouray and Glenwood Springs— 
ea and the cost to see them. 


Oprpen-Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE 
Through the Canons During the Summer Months 


Write for free S. K. HOOPER, Gen’l Passenger Agent 
descriptive literature to Denver, Colo. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
FEATURES for 1906 


SLEEPING CAR NIGHT SERVICE TO 
RANGELEY LAKES 


Commencing June 4th Leave Boston 10.00 PM, arrive 
Rangeley 7.30 A.M. connecting for all points in the 
Rangeley Lakes and Dead River Region. 


DINING CARS ON 
NEW YORK-PORTLAND-BAR HARBOR 
THROUGH SLEEPING CAR TRAIN 


We will suggest vacation plans and send our guide books descriptive of 























THE MAINE COAST IS ALWAYS COOL 







MAINE WOODS AND LAKES 
MAINE COAST, POLAND SPRING 
MAINE INTERIOR RESORTS 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 
AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 












which will cost you only a two cent stamp 
Send 10c andit will bring you the finest Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Map yet 
published of the Dead River and Rangeley Iegion 
ADDRESS GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
rti BOERS act, PORTLAND, ME. vicob il ott ker. 


General Passenger Agt. 

















BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKING CARS, COMPLETE DINING CARS, DRAWING-ROOM 
AND BUFFET SLEEPING CARS, PARLOR CARS AND RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


o _— 





TICKETS OF AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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NE wyortN 
(CENTRAL 


LINES 


BERKSHIRE HILLs 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


MAY BE FOUND THAT LUXURY OF COUNTRY 

LIFE, CHARM OF SCENERY, SPIRIT AND VIGOR 54 
OF MOUNTAIN AIR WHICH CANNOT _BE 

EXCELLED IN THIS COUNTRY = 








BERKSHIRE HILLS BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 








“SUMMER HOMES ON THE 
BOSTON @ ALBANY R.R.”’ 


Is an illustrated and descriptive folder containing a complete list of the Hotels and Summer 
Boarding Houses along that road. It is richly illustrated with half-tone cuts of moun- 
tains, lakes, waterfalls, stage-roads, etc., and all prospective summer tourists 
will find it most interesting. A copy may be secured by addressing 


A.S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass, 
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OZ .STAMPS FOR LACH BOOK. 
Att ALONG SHORE-AMONG 
THE MOUNTAINS:LAKES AND 
STREAMS-TO THE FISH AND 
Game CounTRYorNEW ENG 
LAND CANADA AND THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES ° 
MERRIMACK VALLEY-LAKE 
SUNAPEE-VACATION DAYS 
In SOUTHERN NEWHAMPSHIRE 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 

















PORTFOLIOS >= 
MOUNTAINS OF NEWENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEWENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEWENGLAND 
LAKES OF NEWENGLAND 
Picturesque NewENGLAND 


HISTORIC MISCELLANEOUS 


THE CHARLESRIVER TO THE 
Hupson, 

WILLBE SENT UPON RECEIPT OF 
© CENTS FOR EACH BOOK. 


Wt nF REL 
Raresuofooes ERLE 
R fi ' 
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_RAILRO 



















KANSAS#C11 

AND POINTS BEXOND 

GEO. J CHARLTON, Ceneas Assrencen Acer 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


T 












Quebec Central 
Railway 


The Tourist Route between BOSTON, 
all New England Points and 


QUEBEC 


Through Pullman cars and coaches 
Boston to Quebec without change, 
via Boston & Maine R. R., 
Sherbrooke & Quebec 
Central Railway 


2 


For Tourist literature and folders apply to 


E. O. Grundy, 


General Pass. Agent 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


P. R. Neill, 


Trav, Pass. Agent, 
Rm. 80, North Depo, 
Boston, Mass. 














NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Rutland Route 
Double Daily Service 


between 
BOSTON & MONTREAL 
the 
SHORT LINE via the 
Bellows Falls Gateway 


Modern Pullman 


equipment and 
coaches. 

















Double Daily Service 
between 
NEW YORK & MONTREAL 
the 
direct line via the 
Troy Gateway 











Only Sleeping Car Line 
between 
New York & Ottawa 





Send ten cents in postage to 
C. A. NIMMO, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Rutland. Vt., 
for copy of summer book, 
“Across the Islands and 
Beyond.” 











G. E. MARSTERS New England Passenger Agent 
298 Washington Street, Boston 





Cc. A. NIMMO 
C.F DALY 


General Passenger Agent 
Passe 1ger Traffic Manager 
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Across Lake Erie 


BETWEEN 


TWILIGHT AND DAWN 








The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western sta 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers } 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet, 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO. | 


























2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 
_— Paintings Modal from 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 

Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to All Parts of the World to execute 

_ every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 

everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so-that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

AET CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefull 
selected from the full line of every wall 
— manufacturer bota in America, 
anada and Europe. Each paper has 
been selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
—— are among them vey Rpmery 
lesigns ranging in price from cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 
DRAPERIES : i 
Every one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. Itis admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the t y hanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get “the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall popers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 

















ecial attention is given to Corres 


ons pertaining to ing and Decorating 


Illustrated Compendium 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

these Necmeme ng and the ae of 
represents an outlay o 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a cOpy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you waat on 
the walls of the a ee rooms—tiat, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 
Art Decorations 


The art book of the century, 200 royal 

uarto pages filled with full-page eolored 
illustrations of modern home interiors and 
studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 
a up in decoration send $2.00 for this 
book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we Tap six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, ete., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry Material for 
painting upon, superior to foreign 

and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial order of two 
oe of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 








mdence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
the Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


Mucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster Artists. 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 


273 FIFTH AVENUE (Near 30th St 
NEW Y ie 


ORK 
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THAT'S “ WHITE HOUSE,” 


That’s ours. After 15 years’ Pricinaticn and 
sale a — , x other so-called ‘* best Coffees ’’ 
brand is ue a pees 
the owlnioed an Wer orld’ fie. 
Excellence. Sold in all the United ‘ates, 
Ontario, Bermuda and far-off Yukon. 
If you have trguiie to get it, write us. 
Sold in 1, 2, and 3 Ib. cans, never in bulk. 


iad ho fit COMPANY, 


Heston —Ohiengo. 
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Hew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . . 


“+ Japanese +t 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Roems, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be bought 
at ia New England 


Thomas F. Swan 


12 Lornbill, warms. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 




















Saint Paul Hotel 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


New Fireproof Hotel, Beautifully Furnished 


One block from Central 
Park, Grand Circle, New 
Subway and 6th and 9th 

Ave. “L” Stations. All 
surface lines pass or tran s- 
fer direct to hotel. 


ONE HUNDRED SIN- 
GLE ROOMS, per day, 


$1.00 


ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY ROOMS, with 
Private Bath, per day, 


$1.50 


SUITES tsin'cre: $2.50 


All baths have shower bath attachment. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 

Rates positively lower than any other modern 
high class hotel in the city. 


RESTAURANT A LA CARTE 


JOHN W. WHEATON, Proprietor 
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A Summer Cottage 
of Comfort 





** Built 
The Premier Way” 


Proves a real road to pleasure during your country 
vacation A PREMIER SUMMER COTTAGE con- 
tains three cozy sunny rooms, practical and perfect. 
Unsurpassed for durability HE artist'c appearance. 
Only takes one person two hours to erect~then you can 
moveit and re-erect it just when you want. Besides this 
it is absotutely fireproof. Can you do without one? The 
Cost is very smill—send for booklet No. S 11, which 
contains full information. It's quite free. 


Chas. H. Manley 
Premier Mfg Works 
St. Johns Michigan 








| QUILTED. | 
MATTRESS 
PAD S—— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. You go 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 














Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET 


New York City, New York 




















In Every Home 


where you find a Gabler Piano, you 
will find its exquite, permanent tone, 
faultless style and skillful workman- 
ship give delight and satisfaction. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


have been produced by three generations 


of expert piano makers, to whom piano | 


making has been an art and a life work 


They have made the Gabler a perfict | 
piano. No finer instrument can ble | 


bought at any price. 


If you want a piano to /ast a lifetime | 


write to learn about 
‘“‘THE GABLER 
PLAN OF PURCHASE” 


An easy way to get the best piano built. | 


Warerooms 180 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


Established 1854 


466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, N. ¥. City _ 














J.Ehzabeth Whitney, 
DESIGNER 
WeadBandsXan\Reces Initial Letters. ete, 


iM pen and mk and wash drawing 
{or bosks and Magazines. 
48 Summer St. 








Nashua. NH. 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

















TRAVELERS’ FATIGUE 


is delightfully relieved hy 
a glass of (CceaCcla- Nothing so completely 


refreshes you after a hot, tiresome trip, or so 


¢ 


brightens your faculties for the delights 


sightseeing and travel. 
Sold at all founts and carbonated in bottles 5 ¢. 


q 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 











‘THE <) A, 
PRUDENTIAL ,. ~~. 
f (oMAS THE A Ss 
STRENGTH OF *¢ «' 
GIBRALTAR“ 
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The Security of Prudential — 
Policyholders is Guaranteed 


by the unquestioned character of investments and the progressive policy which 
has been the first consideration of 


The Prudential 


This company has always been managed in a spirit of liberal conservatism 
and solely for the true and enduring interests of policyholders. 
An Economical and Efficient Administration. 
Constantly Decreasing Rates of Expense and Mortality. 
Satisfactory Dividend Returns and 
Prompt Settlement of All Obligations 


Have Made The Prudential 


One of the Greatest Life Insurance Companies 
in the World 


Life Insurance is to-day a necessity, a safe and certain method of investing surplus earnings, and 
the only satisfactory means of providing in the most effectual manner for the future needs of others. 
Vrite now for facts about the policy you would like. Write Dept. 14 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
L Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


’ 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
















have been established over 55 YEARS 
PIANOS system of payment every Bay in moa 

cumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
old instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianoin your ho: 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and exp 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Bosto: 


~ 


Sanitary Condition 

f OOl At Summer Resor 
Demand the Use «¢ 

You can feel comfortableinthe hottest 


weather if properly fed. i] apibo 


A little Fruit. 

















TRADE MARK 




















‘ A Safe, Powerful, 
Dish of Grape-Nuts and Cream. psautidiamnnd t Ghahnitentd 
¢ Cottagers, campers aad vacationists w:ll appre 

- S 

Two soft boiled Eggs. its hygienic qualities, which make it an indis) ens 
Cup of Postum addition to the summer outfit. Sulpt 
: Napthol destroys all disease germs and 
‘ odors arising from organic decompositions; pu 
Slice of Toast. sinks, closets, out-houses, swill dumps, slop 


garbage cans and all such disagreeable pl 


That’s enough. More is too much. onl cymnguaston. 
At all dealers, 1Oc., 25c., 50c., SI. 
“‘THERE’S A REASON.” Look for above trade-mark 


on all packages. 
10c. and 25c. packages by mai 


Sulpho-Napthol Co 


40 Haymarket Sq., Boston, Ma 


NEW YORK——Acker Merrall, & Condit 
Park & Tilford; Siegel-Looper’s; 
Wanamaker’s Xc. 
PHILADELPHIA—Geo. B. Evans Drug St 
CHICAGO—vcunradi Bros., Masonic Bide. 


You can find it, 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 






























Borated 
Talcum 





CHAIN of testimonials from den 
in practice attests the unequalled 
cellence of Dentacura Tooth P 

It cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, 

vents decay. It is deliciously flavored, 

a delightful adjunct to the dental toilet 

is packed in collapsible tubes, and is ap 

to the brush without the waste atten 
the use of powder. You will find it 
convenient when traveling. 
Dentacura may be had at most 
counters. Price 25c. If your dealer doe 
have it, we will send it on receipt of | 
Dentacura Co,, 206 Alling Ste, Newark, N 


















< ¢ SAT-THE 4BA SHORE 
Mennen’s will give immediate relief from 
prickly heat, chafing, sun-burn and all 
skin troubles. Ourabsolutely non-refillable 
box is for your protection. ‘or sale every- 
where or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


| _GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N..J. 








TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, 
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